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From Schoolmaster to Southern Pine President 
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Pine Association. After the meeting at which the selection 
was made a local newspaper man stopped a manufacturer 

and asked who had been chosen as president of the organization. 
“We've picked Sheppard,”’ the manufacturer said. “It’s a work- 
ing job, and we've got one of the hardest workers in the organiza- 
tion. He’s not only a worker, but he knows how to get people to 
work with him. It’s an administrative job, and Sheppard has years 
of successful administration behind him. It’s a lumberman’s job, 
and he knows lumber manufacture and selling from every angle. As 
a youngster. back in Greenville, Mo., he worked around the office 


CC C. SHEPPARD has been elected president of the Southern 


and the mills of the Holliday-Klotz Land & Lumber Co., sold on 
the road for them and rose to the sales managership. He's been 
general manager of several important manufacturing concerns. 


“It’s a job that calls for ideas. If ever there was a time when 
the lumber business needs ideas to fit itself into the rapid rush and 
change of economic life it is now. Sheppard has ideas. Before 
the standardization movement was organized he saw its importance 
and started practical work in that direction by helping the associa- 
tion to refine and standardize its grading rules. I believe it isn’t 
too much to say that the real impulse toward standardization had its 
beginning in the progressive and intelligent fitting of southern pine 
grading rules to changing conditions. Sheppard did much of the 
missionary work of grade-marking, and as chairman of the grade- 
marking committee he did more, probably, than any one else to turn 
the idea into actual practice. The southern pine industry needs 
statesmanship; not only to deal with internal problems of refining 
manufacture, the increasing production of small mills, fabrication 
and the like, but also with those wider matters of winning and keep- 
ing for lumber its rightful place in an economic sea that is storming 
with competition, technical advances, substitute materials, new build- 
ing patterns and financial rearrangements, and with a public ~ 
is being drawn into new buying habits along a thousand avenue: 
propaganda. Sheppard is a business statesman. He is approacn- 
ing the fulness of his powers. We've made a good choice.” 


A brief outline of Mr. Sheppard’s career follows. He was born 
on a farm near Lees Summit, Mo., was graduated from Central 
High School, Kansas City, and attended the University of Mis- 
souri. He was for several years principal of the high school at 
Grandin, Mo. In addition to his connection with the Hbolliday- 
Klotz Land & Lumber Co., mentioned above and which continued 
until 1904, he was with the Missouri Lumber & Mining Co., at 
Grandin, until 1914; and for several years he was assistant to J. B. 
White, president and general manager of that company. 

In 1914 Mr. Sheppard went to the Forest Lumber Co., Oak- 
dale, La., as general manager. In 1918 when this company pur- 
chased the large tract of Gould timber and organized the Louisiana 
Sawmill Co. (Inc.), at Glenmora, La., he became its secretary and 
general manager and divided his time between Oakdale and Glen- 
mora. In 1923 he was elected president of the Louisiana Saw- 
mill Co. and vice president of the Forest Lumber Co. The Forest 
Lumber Co. completed its operations at Oakdale in 1927, and on 
Oct. 1 of that year Mr. Sheppard became general manager of 
the Louisiana Central Lumber Co., at Clarks and Standard, La. 


At present the list of Mr. Sheppard’s connections is as follows: 
General manager, Louisiana Central Lumber Co., Clarks and Stan- 
dard, La.; general manager, Ouachita & Northwestern Railroad 
Co., Clarks, La.; president, Louisiana Sawmills Co., Glenmora, 
La.; vice president, Forest Lumber Co., Kansas City, Mo.; di- 
rector, White-Grandin Lumber Co., Slagle, La.; director, Ex- 
change Sawmills Sales Co., Kansas City, Mo. All of these are 
associate companies of the White-Grandin interests. Mr. Sheppard 
is also vice president of the Washington Lumber Co., Washington 
C. H., Ohio. 
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GLAD TO HEAR 
FROM OLD FRIENDS 


INCE our announcement in this publication last month, 

we ve been happy to hear from several of our old friends. 
It made us feel good to know that they had remembered 
us—that they hadn't forgotten the outstanding values feat- 
ured by our firm. 

For the benefit of those who didn’t see our last an- 
nouncement, we just want to say that we're in position to 
go our old record one better now. We have connections 
with two high class mills. Offering something just as good 
as the other fellow has never appealed to us. Ours has to 
be better. That's why buyers continue to send us their 
orders year after year. 


PONDOSA PINE IDAHO WHITE PINE 
WHITE FIR FIR & LARCH 


Looking for ‘‘extra-value?"’ Send a 2c stamp 
and get our list of offerings. 


Duffy Lumber Company 


SPOKANE, WASH. 
Fxclusive Sales Agents 
Hot Springs Lumber Co. Arthur Farrish Lumber Co. 
Hot Springs, Mont. Asotin, Wash. 
Manufacturers 
HIGH ALTITUDE SOFT TEXTURED PONDOSA PINE 
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Something New 
This Spring 


Have you sold B C Spruce? What 
a fine wood to introduce for Spring, 
especially for siding, mouldings, finish, 
casing, base, ceiling, lath and Knotty 
Paneling. 

Like old-time White Pine—a wonder- 


ful wood. Send for Samples and See For 
Yourself. 


Address your request to 


SAMUEL L. BOYD, American Sales Rep. 
828 Plymouth Building, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Limited 
Lumberton, B. 
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He’s Had Good Success 


Selling PALCO REDWOOD 
Boat Lumber..So Can You 


The boating season will soon be here—here’s a real profit-making 
idea for you. We have the boat plans. You have the people in your 
community who would enjoy a boat for outings, picnics, fishing. 
We have some attractive folders for you to send out. Sounds like 
more business for you, doesn’t it? You know our Redwood boat 
lumber carries a good profit. It’s nice stock to sell—so is our 
; Everlasting Redwood frames, siding, finish, etc. See the letter at 

%. the left. 


CHICAGO: 332 S. Michigan Avenue 
SAN FRANCISCO: 311 California St. 
NEW YORK: 122 E. 42nd Street 
LOS ANGELES: 706 Standard Oil Bldg. 
Mills: Scotia, Humboldt County, Calif. 
MEMBER CALIFORNIA REDWOOD ASSOCIATION The Largest Manufacturers and Distributors of California Redwood 





Write for our boat folder 
and information about the 
7— Palco merchandising plan. 
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Protecting Wood 


© iewroniage may be of less 
importance in a raw material 

than in a finished product, but 
it nevertheless exerts a potent influ- 
ence in determining the choice even 
of a raw material. An excellent ex- 
ample of this fact is afforded by blue- 
stained lumber. Though bluestain 
commonly does not lessen. the 
strength or other intrinsic values of 
the wood, it does lessen its attractive- 
ness and therefore detracts from the 
salability and use of the wood even 
where utility is the major considera- 
tion. Perhaps appearance as a sales 
factor is of more importance nowa- 
days than it formerly was. At least 
it is more often stressed in sales pro- 
motion. As a consequence, bluestain 
or some other disfigurement often 
proves to be more of a handicap than 
it might otherwise be. 

Soda dipping for sapstain preven- 
tion has been a rather well estab- 
lished practice in the southern pine 
region, but the Forest Service has 


From Disfigurements Due to Bluestain 


been conducting further experiments 


with a view to perfecting the tech- 
nique of dipping treatments. It is 
understood that this work has 
reached a stage where preliminary 
reports covering the tests soon will 
be available. Similar investigations 
have been carried on in the Califor- 
nia pine region and a preliminary 
report of the results is presented else- 
where in this paper. The purpose of 
this report, as stated by the technical 
investigator is to announce “that the 
tests demonstrate conclusively that 
dipping to prevent stain in Pondosa 
and sugar pine is not only feasible 
but good business in any yard where 
bluestain conditions are serious.” 

It is well known, of course, that 
stain of lumber causes a great deal 
of degrade, for as a matter of practice 
stained lumber must be segregated 
from the unstained of like grade for 
purposes where the stain is objection- 
able. However little the stain may 
affect the real utility of the lumber, 


it often requires more or less of ar- 
gumentative explanation, which may 
cost, with the concession in price, as 
much as preventive treatment would 
have cost in the first place. The 
trend of policy in lumber manufac- 
ture and sale therefore is definitely 
toward supplying a product that 
needs no such excuse or explanation. 
Kiln drying is known to be an ef- 
fective means of preventing blue- 
stain, and as this treatment has many 
other advantages to recommend it, 
the installation of kilns is probably 
one of the most important develop- 
ments in the lumber industry at this 
time. It is one factor in the estab- 
lishment of a consistent policy de- 
signed to assure buyers and users of 
wood of a perfectly processed prod- 
uct uniform in all essential qualities. 
The perfecting of the technique of 
dipping for bluestain also will prove 
to be an important step toward less- 
ening sales resistance and assuring 
satisfaction in the use of lumber. 





Advertising and News Must Keep Public Interested in Lumber 


HE relation between activity and 
news is well illustrated by the 
story of the townsman who on 

complaining that his name seldom ap- 
peared in the local paper was told by 
the editor that when he did some- 
thing that made news his name 
would go in. It does not always fol- 
low, of course, that the newspaper 
publishes all the news. The man or 


the business that engages in activi-~ 


ties often has to supply the informa- 
tion about them for publication. In- 
difference to this important function 
in connection with a business may de- 
prive it of much of the most valuable 
publicity available. 

Building is an interesting opera- 
tion in itself, and when the great va- 
riety of materials used in a home, for 
example, is taken into consideration 
the advertising and news possibilities 
are seen to be great. Nowadays 
there are few houses in which sev- 
eral species of wood are not used. 
Every new house embodies something 
in the way of novelty and improve- 


ment in arrangement, in convenience, 
in equipment and in materials used. 
Every possible or prospective builder 
is interested in knowing about these 
things, and the lumberman who sup- 
plies information about them through 
the news columns of the local paper 
is performing a worthy service at the 
same time that he is paving the way 
for future sales of similar materials. 

There is so much of appeal in nov- 
elty alone that new uses even of old 
materials possess an interest that the 
more common and established uses do 
not have. Consequently, it is a mat- 
ter of the utmost importance to seize 
upon every new use of wood, every 
new application of it to building, 
every built-in home convenience and 
every added utility made of wood 
as a subject of interesting news and 
comment. Novelty has a sales value 
that is hardly secondary to intrinsic 
value. For example, wood may wear 
as well with as without a certain fin- 
ish or stain, but since stain or color 
adds to its attractiveness at the same 


time that it achieves uptodateness, 
the sales advantage of color should be 
used. 

Old facts given new applications 
sometimes possess all the values and 
advantages of new discoveries. The 
insulating properties of wood are a 
case in point. It is the best of build- 
ing materials from the viewpoint of 
insulation. Investigations have 
brought out many other vitally im- 
portant facts about wood as a struc- 
tural material. Some of these make 
very interesting reading. In this pa- 
per for Dec. 7, 1929, and March 1, 
1930, were given results of tests of 
wood frames and walls made at the 
Forest Products Laboratory that em- 
body material for dozens of interest- 
ing advertisements, as well as matter 
for news articles, if the indicated 
principles and practices of building 
were applied in construction. 

If a townsman noticed that his 
neighbor was putting on wood. lath 
and plaster instead of substitute ma- 
terials and wondered why, he would 
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be interested to know how much wood 
lath and plaster add to the stiffness 
of walls. It is an interesting fact 
that 10-penny nails instead of 8- 
penny increase the stiffness of hori- 
zontal sheathing 50 percent and the 
strength 40 percent. There are 


many other facts about wood con- 
struction that when properly pre- 
sented in advertising and other forms 
of publicity will add to and perpetu- 
ate the prestige of wood as a building 


material. Using new facts and using 
old facts in new ways about lumber 


will prove to be the best answer to 
arguments about new materials that 
appeal chiefly on the score of novelty. 
The lumber industry as a whole is en- 
terprising and it should lose no op- 
portunity to inform the public regard- 
ing its activities and improvements. 





Not Lumber But Added Equipment Increases Home’s Cost 


“a HAVE been thinking about build- 
ing a nice home of my own for 
several years,” recently re- 

marked a city acquaintance to a 

representative of the AMERICAN 

LUMBERMAN. “We are tired of life in 

an apartment; we want a nice de- 

tached house, a real ‘homey’ place of 
our own, in one of the attractive sub- 
urbs. I don’t care for a ‘second-hand’ 
house any more than I care for a used 
car ; my idea is to pick the site I want 
and build the sort of house I want, 
and to make it a real home for a life- 
time. I wouldn’t buy on a bet one 
of these houses put up by a building 
speculator to sell. I had thought that 
this spring would be the time to 
build, now that the stock market 
crash has deflated things generally, 
but I’ve been looking around and 
talking things over and I’ve decided 
to wait. I tell you building costs are 
simply outrageous. I was amazed 
and shocked when I came to look over 

plans and ask about estimates. I’d 

rather go on paying rent.” 

This surprising outburst was de- 
cidedly contrary to the views held by 
the listener, and after pointing out 
certain facts to his acquaintance, he 
proceeded to check up with a number 
of lumber dealers, building contrac- 
tors and architects. The results of 
this checking are concisely stated be- 
low, and the facts given may be of 
real value and interest to lumber 
dealers, as many people may be de- 
terred from building homes they 
yearn for because of erroneous im- 
pressions about the costs of materials 
of construction. 

While it is true that building costs 
are somewhat higher than before the 
war, and that the rise is commonly 
attributed to the higher costs of ma- 
terials and of labor, it is a mistake 
to place the blame entirely on these 
elements. One of the chief factors to 
be considered is the growing demand 
of the public for “modern conven- 


iences.” Home buyers, and renters, 
too, now insist on all sorts of im- 
provements and “conveniences” that 
were scarcely heard of a few years 
ago, or were within the reach only of 
the very wealthy. 

“Breakfast rooms” and “breakfast 
nooks,” concealed bathroom fittings, 
shower baths in addition to the con- 
ventional tub, two or more bathrooms 
in each private house, “sun rooms,” 
hardwood floors throughout, elabo- 
rate heating systems and electric 
lighting fixtures that are works of 
art may be mentioned as merely a 
few of the things that are being de- 
manded by almost everyone of even 
moderate means today. Then there 
are rustless metal and porcelain 
sinks, built-in bathtubs, tile for this 
and tile for that, even the all-tile 
kitchen, to please the new owner 
or new tenant—but that must be 
paid for by both. 

What one person has in his home 
the next door neighbor desires—and 
aims to have, if he can, in his. It 
seems that most buyers and tenants 
are willing to stand the expense of 
these modern conveniences and im- 
provements, so far as they are able, 
and they are usually far abler finan- 
cially now than they were a dozen or 
so years back. 

That is the real explanation of the 
apparent high cost of homes and 


rental apartments the country over. 
Modern conveniences not only have 
come to stay but they are increasing 
in number, and few persons are will- 
ing to forego the comfort and pleas- 
ure they afford. They mark a step 
ahead in higher living standards. - 
The protesting acquaintance re- 
marked that when he was a boy 
(about 25 or 30 years ago) his father 
built as good a house as there was in 
the village for only $5,000 or so, 
whereas today it would cost him 
about $35,000 to build a house of 
about the same size. That $5,000 
village home, however, would seem a 
pretty bare, uncomfortable, incon- 
venient and antiquated place, com- 
pared with a home built and equipped 
according to present day standards. 





THE present decline in construc- 
tion is perhaps due to several or 
many causes, including higher costs. 
As there has been no advance in lum- 
ber costs coincident with the decline 
in building the lumber industry is 
relieved of any onus in the matter. 
There have, however, been substan- 
tial increases in building artisans’ 
wages that. have not been accompa- 
nied by corresponding increases in 
the incomes of persons who ought to 
have homes of their own. The pres- 
ent situation is unfortunate in that 
the one class are deprived of employ- 
ment and the other of homes. 





Bookings 14 Percent Under Production 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Wasuincton, D. C., April 3.—Six hundred and four softwood mills of eight associations 
for the week ended March 29 reported to the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association pro- 
duction aggregating 326,472,000 feet, shipments, 307,878,000 feet, and orders, 281,150,000 feet. The 
week’s figures for production, shipments and orders follow: 


Softwoods— 


Southern Pine Association..........ccceceeees 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association......... 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association..... 
California White & Sugar Pine Mfrs.’ Assn.... 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association.... 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn... 
North Carolina Pine Association............+. 
California Redwood Association............... 
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Hard 


woods— 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute........... 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.... 
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No. of 

Mills Production Shipments Orders 
“s 141 61,567,000 57,897,000 47,607,000 
ot 213 187,918,000 178,756,000 165,133,000 
ou 78 45,970,000 35,594,000 33,332,000 
ee 17 9,188,000 13,972,000 12,567,000 
oe 8 1,961,000 3,209,000 2,414,090 
oa 22 1,989,000 1,473,000 987,000 
3) 111 9,940,000 10,377,000 12,514,000 
a 14 7,939,000 6,600,000 6,596,000 
i $26,472,000 307,878,000 281,150,000 
é% 235 37,073,000 31,189,000 29,209,000 
- 22 6,399,000 4,089,000 2,241,000 
oe ‘Set 43,472,000 35,278,000 31,450,000 
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Modern Building Material Stores 

We understand that there have been some 
lumber stores operating in downtown business 
districts for several years. We are interested 
in this subject and if you have any informa- 
tion concerning number in operation, the 
methods used and the acceptance they have 
received from the public we shall be very 
glad to have it.—INquiry Nilo. 2,466. 


[This inquiry comes from an Indiana lumber 
concern. There have been several downtown 
lumber stores in operation for several years and 
the number of such merchandising institutions 
appears to be on the increase. The fact has 
long been recognized that the old time lumber 
yard and office afforded small opportunity for 
the merchandising of lumber and other building 
materials where display, demonstration and 
planning of the structure were factors in the 
sales program. That is to say, changes in the 
methods of merchandising have necessitated 
corresponding changes in the office and store 
of the lumber yard. What these changes have 
been and their significance are best illustrated 
by the changes made in the show windows, dis- 
play rooms and sales offices in the so called 
downtown lumber stores of retail concerns. 


Among the downtown stores that have been 
referred to and described in the pages of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is that of the Hixon- 
Peterson Lumber Co., of Toledo, Ohio. An 
illustrated description of that store was pre- 
sented in this journal for Sept. 17, 1927. The 
general purpose or aim of this company is set 
forth in the following paragraph: 


“For the last four months the Hixon-Peter- 
son Lumber Co. has had architects, carpenters, 
decorators and craftsmen in various lines at 
work bringing into being a series of sales and 
display rooms comprehensively planned to show 
the prospect what a modern, well planned, well 
built and well equipped house is like before he 
starts to build. It has been well described as 
‘the end of the search’ for persons interested in 
building and owning their own homes.” 

Another good example of the downtown lum- 
ber store is that of the Melone-Bovey Lum- 
ber Co., of Minneapolis, Minn., the meth- 
ods of which were described in the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN of Oct. 8, 1927. This store is 
located in one of the highest priced blocks in 
the city from a rental standpoint. The com- 
pany has a regular lumber yard in another and 
less expensive part of the city where the bulk 
of its stock is carried. This downtown store 
is maintained primarily to create business which 
the company believes it would miss were it not 
for the store. It aims at and gets two distinct 
types of business. One is the small drop-in 
order for a few boards which the purchaser 
hauls home in his car. The other is selling 
lumber for complete homes to women and oth- 
ers who are attracted to the place by the in- 
viting store and the even more inviting inte- 
rior displays.” , 

The Kelsey & Freemen Lumber Co., of To- 
ledo, Ohio, operates two fully stocked retail 
yards as well as a downtown store. In the 
downtown store the company emphasizes a 
time-saving on downtown jobs, referring in 
some of its advertising particularly to wall- 
board, insulation, cedar closet lining, hard- 
ware, moldings, building papers, roofing etc. 

The R. B. White Lumber Co., which has a 
line of yards in eastern Ohio, operates a down- 
town lumber store in Newark. When the com- 
pany opened this store it added some lines that 
were new to its stock. Some of these were 
added especially to dress up the store and make 
it attractive. One of these is a line of lawn 
and porch furniture. The company also added 
paints and it carries a good line of building 
hardware. 


Of the lumber store operated by the Yaw- 


key-Crowley Lumber Co., Madison, Wis, it 
was said that one window display sold four 
houses in a single week. Although the store 
in Madison is not located on one of the most 
busy streets of that city, it is yet within a 
block of Capitol Square and, therefore, is in a 


prominent location. Window displays are a 
prominent feature of the store’s sales program. 
The store has served to secure and promote 
the good will and co-operation of contractors 
and has enabled the concern to obtain and fol- 
low up leads. 

The Johnson Lumber Co., of Erie, Pa., op- 
erates what has been called a modern depart- 
ment store for builders. On opening this store 
in 1929, the announcement was made that, “this 
will be the. most complete display and the 
greatest grouping together under one roof of 
home beautiful building materials in the his- 
tory of Erie. We are going to make this a 
real gala occasion and house warming.” The 
Johnson company stresses the fact that its serv- 
ices are not confined to the mere selling of 
building materials, but include the counsel and 
experience of men who for more than 40 years 
have been engaged in the manufacturing and 
selling of building materials, besides a complete 
planning and estimating service, and a home 
financing department which eliminates red tape 
and makes possible the owning of better homes 
at lower cost. 

At Kalamazoo, Mich., Vosler & DeLoof Co. 
operate what is said to be one of the finest retail 
lumber stores to be found in the Middle West. 
The store is within a block of the leading 
thoroughfare of that thriving city. In building 
and equipping this excellent new plant the com- 
pany purposed establishing a store and exhibit 
studio where home-building prospects might 
come, without inconvenience or restraint, and 
at their leisure examine the many interesting 


— 


construction material items that are shown. 

The Continental Lumber & Supply Co. of 
Columbus, Ohio, opened a lumber, builders’ 
supply and paint store display room in the 
downtown section of that city early in 1929, 
The display room has two fine show windows 
with entrance between them and the company 
has attractive displays of builders’ hardware, as 
well as paints, and painters’ tools. At the back 
of the store was built the front portion of a 
small bungalow extending clear across from 
wall to wall. 

One of the most remarkable building stores 
is “The House of Ideas” of the Gough Lumber 
Co., Akron, Ohio, illustrated and described on 
the front and inside pages of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN of March 30, 1929. This is a 15- 
room house of the Dutch colonial type, 32x64 
feet, two stories in height. The House of 
Ideas originated in a conviction of the com- 
pany based on careful observation that the 
buying public is becoming more critical in se- 
lecting building materials and accessories. It 
was noted that more women were coming to 
the company’s architectural department to se- 
lect items for. their homes and this led to a 
determination to provide a real department 
store of home building materials in which both 
women and men might shop. 

In the foregoing only a few of the rather 
large number of downtown stores have been 
mentioned. There are many other lumber 
stores comparable with those mentioned, but 
they are not all in downtown districts. In fact, 
the general improvement in lumber and other 
building material merchandising is reflected in 
diversifying of stocks and addition of show 
windows and show rooms as well as in exten- 
sion of service in the way of supplying plans 
for buildings, and in some cases even supply- 
ing complete structures.—Ebp1rTor. ] 
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Several of our exchanges are 
responsible for the statement 
that William Carson, of Carson 
& Rand, of Burlington, Iowa, 
caused the late bull movement 
in logs on the Chippewa by buy- 
ing every log that was offered 
at the camps. 

= 

Thaddeus Dean, ex-president 
of the Lumbermen’s Exchange 
of Chicago, and one of the 
most prominent of Chicago 
lumber dealers, left this week 
for Colorado. His trip is to 
be purely one of pleasure and 
is made, we understand, with- 
out any speculative intentions. 

st 

The Western Manufacturers’ 
Mutual Insurance Co. has al- 
ready gained the required 
number of members to entitle 
it to a certificate of organiza- 
tion from the secretary of 
state, and, it may be remarked, 
the hardest State in the Union 
in which to incorporate a mu- 
tual company at that. Its 


business is in a, highly pros- 
perous condition and its man- 
agers have every reason to 
feel highly gratified with their 





success. Country lumber yards 
will be insured just the same 
as sawmills and at a propor- 
tionately low rate. 


2 8 


George Prentiss, of Alpena, 
Mich., has during the past win- 
ter added another circular saw 
to his new sawmill, giving it 
now two circulars and a gang. 
He expects to cut 14,000,000 
feet this season, having orders 
ahead already for about 2,000,- 
000 feet. 

* * * 


The supreme court of Michi- 
gan recently rendered a deci- 
sion bearing upon the right of 
corporations or individuals 
operating under State author- 
ity to improve navigable 
streams and collect tolls for 
the use of the improvements 
by which such right is fully 
sustained. The suit was brought 
against the Manistee River 
Improvement Co. by a party 
engaged in running logs in 
that stream who objected to 
paying toll for the use of the 
improvements. The court held, 
in substance, that the State 





possesses the right to improve 
the stream or to authorize its 
improvement and consequently 
to provide suitable means of 
defraying the cost of the work 
which certainly includes the 
power to levy tolls. 
ees 
A. R. Gray & Co. will re- 
move May 1 from their pres- 
ent location at the corner of 
Twenty-second and Union 


_streets to the corner of 


Paulina Street and Blue Island 
Avenue, where they are to 
occupy one of the “big yards” 
in future. Their capacity for 
handling lumber will be fully 
doubled. From an inspection 
of the plans we judge they 
will have one of the most con- 
venient and commodious offices 
in town. Due notice of the 
house warming will be given. 


* * * 


An indication of the pros- 
pects for the opening prices 
this spring on lumber is 
afforded in the sale of 800,000 
feet of Manistee piece stuff at 
Milwaukee at $10.50 a thou- 
sand. 
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Southern Pine Mills Report Decline in Bookings 


Southern pine lost further ground in the week ended 
March 29, bookings falling to 77 percent of production, 
compared with 90 percent the preceding week. Trade in 
the Southwest has been improving as a result of better 
weather, but demand is rather slow in the East; in both 
territories there has been severe competition from Douglas 
fir. Trade in the South has been rather disappointing. In 
the middle West, retailers have been getting some cheap 
offers, and tend to hold down purchases. It is expected 
that good weather will bring more yards into the market. 
Timbers have been moving much better than yard items, 
and there is some call for railroad material, while a fair 
number of bookings are reported for overseas markets. 
Output of small millsis declining, during planting season. 


Domestic Cargo Orders of Coast Mills Show Gain 

West Coast reports for the week ended March 29 show 
that bookings made a further gain on production, being 
only 12.24 percent below, compared with 14.13 percent be- 
low the preceding week. But the market is far from being 
in satisfactory shape. The gain’in bookings was wholly in 
the domestic cargo trade, and means that the efforts of 
the shippers to hold down the movement have failed for 
the present. Both rail and export bookings were lower 
than during the preceding week. 

There is some uneasiness in regard to rate of production. 
The cut in the week ended March 29 was slightly lower 
than during the preceding week, but amounted to almost 
73 percent of capacity. It is pointed out, however, that, 
in the first twelve weeks of the year, output of identical 
mills was 9 percent less than in the same period of 1929, 
and that total orders this year had covered 96 percent -of 
the cut. Unfilled orders March 29 made only 33 percent 
of gross stocks. There has been some increase in unfilled 
for water shipment, export and domestic, but files of rail 
trade orders have recently been declining. 

Rail trade prices in the period ended March 31 were for 
the most part lower than in the week before, declines pre- 
dominating in practically all items except finish. On the 
Atlantic coast, some sellers have been offering further con- 
cessions. The California market is none too strong but 
seems to keep fairly steady. 


Western Pines Demand Dull; Some Items Are Softer 


Business in Inland Empire pines has continued slow, but 
there is a general feeling that it will pick up as soon as 
the weather in consuming territory improves. During the 
four weeks ended March 29, shipments were steadily ahead 
of orders, so that files are thinning down again. There are 
reports of weakness in prices, but on the whole the lists 
are holding about steady. The mills must be confident of 
early improvement in demand, for although actual book- 
ings of 61 identical plants during the week ended March 29 
were about one-third less than in the corresporiding week 
last year, production was well above last year’s level. Sales 
reports for the period ended April 2 show that Idaho pine 
is holding up better than Pondosa, selects in which are 
weaker. There is very little shop being bought. 

The California pine stock report for March 1 shows that 
inventories were 10.8 percent larger, and unfilled orders 
16.3 smaller than on the same date of last year. Holdings 
of No. 3 shop and better had increased 42.3 percent, but 
there was an offsetting increase of 18.9 percent in unfilled 
orders. Report for the week ended March 29 is that orders 
and shipments ‘continue ‘ahead of production, which has 
been increasing. Sales reports for the week ended March 





25 show that white pine has weaknened, but sugar pine, 
except No. 3, is stronger, while the tendency of shop prices 
in both species is downward. 


Arkansas Pine Uppers Sell Much Better Than Commons 


Shipments of Arkansas soft pine mills during the two 
weeks ended March 29 amounted to only 244 cars, com- 
pared with 329 during the preceding two weeks. The mills 
are well satisfied with the volume of orders they are re- 
ceiving for flooring and other shed stock, though sales re- 
ports for the week ended March 29 indicate that these items 
as well as common stock are all selling at somewhat lower 
figures than those that prevailed recently. Boards and 
dimension are beginning to encounter more competition 
from the small mills, which are now starting up, and prices 
of small-mill items have been low. Southwest business has 
remained dull, and yards in the Lake States seem to have 


- replenished stocks and to be waiting for better weather. 


Demand from the middle West States and the East con- 
tinues rather backward. Industrial buying has been dis- 
appointing, but some orders have been received from auto- 
motive plants and railroads, and the inquiry promises more. 


Carolina Pine and Georgia Roofers Dull and Weak 


Carolina pine manufacturers are finding business dull, 
and it has been difficult for them to secure orders even 
at recent low prices, so that quotations are a trifle weaker. 
Heavy receipts of West Coast lumber have given them hard 
competition, uppers now moving to eastern ports by water 
and for a good distance inland on low back-haul railroad 
rates. Box trade has continued slow, and the market for 
both Carolina and New England low grades has remained 
weak. Retail yards in the East report some improvement 
in building prospects, but are pretty well supplied for the 
time being, and southern demand is slow, while export 
trade has tapered off recently. Some mills appear to have 
been shipping on consignment, and forced disposal of cars 
on demurrage has been a weakening influence on the mar- 
ket. Production has been running at about 11 or 12 per- 
cent less than last year, and may be further curtailed until 
trade picks up. Many planing mills are on part time. 

Georgia producers of air dried roofers report business 
extremely dull, with prices tending to sag below their 
recent low levels. For the most part, 6-inch sell at $15 
to $16, Georgia main line, but a few have sold at $14.50. 
Distress cars sold in the East have netted very low mill 
prices. Many mills refuse present wholesale offers and are 
curtailing production further, although it is already at the 
low point of the year. 


Hardwood Demand Dull; Quotations Show Weakness 


Southern hardwood bookings during the week ended 
March 29 were 11 percent below production, and were ex- 
ceeded by shipments, so that there has been further ac- 
cumulation of stock, and depletion of unfilled order files. 
Southern mills, however, are beginning to curtail their out- 
put, but it is still considerably out of line with current 
demand; in this respect, there was some improvement in the 
last week. Prices are weakening. There is a good move- 
ment to Europe, and domestic flooring and millwork plants 
have been taking a little more, but automobile, furniture 
and radio makers are poor buyers. Low grades sell readily. 

Northern hardwood mills in the week ended March 29 
sold about a third less than in the preceding week. Prices 
of No. 3, all thicknesses, and of most grades of 6/4 bass- 
wood, as well as No. 3, 5/ and 6/4 and of No. 1 4/4 ash 
are reduced. Heavier shipments are thinning order files. 


Lumber Statistics Appear on Pages 56 and 57; Market Prices and Reports on Pages 76 to 80 
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Can You Fly 
the 
Plane? ~~ 


Nore: One of the first organizations to undertake financing through 
the retail lumber dealer on a national scale was the Associated Leaders 
of Lwmber & Fuel Dealers of America. For nearly three years mem- 
bers of that organization have been using a merchandising-financing 
system which, Mr. Hood says, embraces all of the available knowledge 
on the subject. 

With a view of presenting an authoritative treatise on financing which 
would bring the available information down to date, Mr. Hood pre- 
pared this article for the Amentcan Lumserman. In it he describes 
@ system in use today by retailers operating over twelve hundred 
yards in forty-three States, and tells of policies and plans experience 
has shown it wise to employ, and those which should be avoided.— 
Eprror. 


One December day in 1903, a heavier-than-air machine took off from 
the ground at Kitty Hawk, N. C., and man had made his first flight. 

About that same time, one or two lumber retailers with unusual mer- 
chandising vision, combined with the spirit of pioneers, began to sell 
lumber and building materials on monthly payments. 

Many years passed before a commercial plane was built, and an 
equal number of years passed before a sound and practical plan of 

retail lumber dealer financing was evolved. 

' The progress of flying and that of financing in the retail lumber 
business has many similarities. 

Financing will speed up a lumber retailer's volume and profits in 
much the same manner that an airplane speeds up transportation, but 
both the airplane and financing require a considerable degree of tech- 
nical information and skill to operate, and without that technical knowl- 
edge the results of unskilled operation may be disastrous. 


Retail Lumber Dealer 
Financing Defined 

Any discussion of financing should begin with a definition of what is 
meant by the term. 

For the purposes of this article, let us define retail lumber dealer 
financing as: 

The solving by the lumber dealer of consumers’ building finance prob- 
lems within the limitations of the types of financing available, the 
amount of money available, the risk involved, and the consideration to 
the lumber dealer for his services, with special reference to home build- 
ing and modernizing sales programs. 

There are two divisions of the subject— 

Major financing—those projects in which the dealer assumes no 


risk or responsibility other than directing the co-operation of the source 
of money with the consumer. 


Secondary financing—those projects wherein the dealer not only 
brings together the supply of money and the consumer, but under- 
writes the payments of the consumer to the financing agency. 

Generally speaking, all modernizing financing and all new home 
financing beyond the normal first mortgage rates of 50 percent of ap- 
praised value of properties, fall under the heading of secondary 
financing. 


Building and Loan Is Greatest 
Source of Major Financing 
The field of secondary financing is primarily the dealer's own, 
and therein lies his great opportunity, but inasmuch as secondary 
financing rests to a large extent on major financing, the dealer should 
use to his advantage every type of financing available in his market. 
The greatest source of major financing is, of course, the building 
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of Lumber & Fuel Dealers of America, Chicago 


and loan associations, twelve thousand three hundred and forty in 
number, with a membership of twelve million and assets of over eight 
billion six hundred million dollars. 

What a tremendous major finance background for the lumber dealer! 
What industry can boast of better backing? And yet, lumber retailers 
have achieved but a small part of the great benefits to be had from 
this source of building finance. 

Other sources of major financing include banks, realtors, insurance 
companies, mortgage companies, corporations, estates and private in- 
vestors. 

Sources of secondary financing include, local finance companies, na- 
tional finance companies, second mortgage buyers of all classes, in- 
cluding private investors. 


Benefits of a Financing 
Program 

The retailer who properly uses all of the sources of major and second- 
ary finances available to him, accrues the following fourteen specific 
benefits: 

1. He lowers the costs of building projects to the consumer. Re- 
tailers with a definite system of merchandising and financing are able 
to provide new homes to consumers in their markets at 10 to 20 per- 
cent less than the cost to the consumer of the same homes from any 
other source of supply. 

2. He minimizes or eliminates mail-order competition. Mail-order 
houses admittedly find it impossible to compete with local retailers hav- 
ing a definite program of financing. 

83. He checks and handicaps harmful speculative building. The 
jerry-builder has no place in a market where the retail lumber dealer 
undertakes a finance program. 

4. He increases profitable volume by tapping new markets with time 
payment offerings. Vast untouched markets for new small homes, mod- 
ernizing projects and farm buildings and improvements await the re- 
tailer who will bid for them with an installment sales system. 

5. He removes a major share of price competition on materials. 
Where the consumer buys a complete home or a new roof laid, he is 
not thinking in terms of prices per thousand or per square. 

6. He gets out of the bitter fight for competitive lumber bills. The 
competitive lumber bill is but a small part of a complete job. The 
financing dealer thinks and acts in terms of complete building projects. 

7. He increases profits on his normal volume. Through making the 
consumer fear the sale built on a price basis only. 

8. He secures a decided increase in cash sales. Experience shows 
that business developed by a finance merchandising system proves to 
be 50 to 85 percent cash business. 

9. He secures increased co-operation from other building industry 
factors. It is demonstrated that architects, realtors, contractors, 
plumbers, electricians and all factors of building labor and materials 
welcome the leadership of a lumber retailer with a definite merchan- 
dising-financing program. 

10. He achieves complete control of his sales. The point of control 
is consumer contact and the dealer selling complete building units prop- 
erly financed invariably contacts the consumer. 

11. He receives direct, tangible and adequate returns from his ad- 
vertising expenditures. Monthly payment ads bring direct inquiries 
unmistakably. 


12. He controls specifications. Consumer confidence gives the re- 


tailer the privilege of specifying the correct materials for the con- 
sumers’ specific utilization. 
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13. He acquires extra profits through financing materials which he 
does not carry on inventory. 

14. He acquires extra profits through financing labor on moderniz- 
ing and farm building projects. 


Why Do Not More Dealers 
Finance? 

With this impressive array of benefits, it could readily be imagined 
that every retail lumber dealer in these United States would be financ- 
ing, instead of but one in twenty, as is actually the case. 

Again the airplane comparison. Retailers approaching the problem 
have found that you can not buckle on a contract with a finance com- 
pany and fly the plane of financing. They have discovered that there 
is no easy road to profits—no magic wand of finance to wave the 
dollars in. 

Instead, the retailers have found that they must tackle another diffi- 
cult problem, another maze of detail—that they need a trained organ- 
ization, a proper method of approach, organized rules of action and a 
definite system of application. 

So far, it is only the leaders, the men of vision, the hardy pioneers 
among lumber retailers who have successfully flown the plane of 
financing. 

And yet—with the increasing competition of mail-order houses, chain 
builders, direct sellers and the competitors of other industries it is 
rapidly becoming an acknowledged fact that a lumber retailer must 
undertake a finance program or have his business classed with the 
harness and horse and buggy era and his profits accordingly. 

Fortunately, retailers who have not as yet installed a financing sys- 
tem, may today benefit by the experience of the pioneer dealers—may 
readily capitalize on the highly developed plans of merchandising and 
financing which have been evolved to date. 

It is, therefore, logical to review what steps experience has proved 
necessary prerequisites to successful financing. 

These steps include the proper method of approach, correct basic 
policies, a thorough system of installation, and organized rules of 
application. 


The Proper Method 
of Approach 

One of the first lessons in driving an airplane is not to approach it 
within the propellor radius—it is much better to approach it from 
the rear. 

Likewise the dealer in approaching the problem of financing should 
not consider its power to produce increased volume of primary im- 
portance. 

It is much better to have as a primary objective of the finance pro- 
gram, complete mastery of sales, and it is only through a merchandis- 
ing-financing program that complete mastery of sales may be had. 

Increased volume is the resulting by-product of marketing control, 
and the secondary objective of the financing program. 


Eight Correct Basic Policies 
Are Essential 


To successfully operate a finance program, the lumber retailer must 
discard certain outworn merchandising traditions and replace them 
with eight advanced, but fundamentally constructive, policies. 

I. A determination to control his sales. The place of control is at 
the point of contact with the consumer—not a foot of lumber moves 
from a retail yard but what some consumer has made a decision to 
buy. No control may be had without contacting the consumer. 

There are three factors to control of sales—the competitor, the con- 
tractor, and the specifications. 

To remove any degree of control from his competitor, the retailer 
must adopt a merchandising-financing program sufficiently different 
from his competitor’s to be recognizably distinctive. 

To achieve control with the contractor, the retailer should team-up 
with him in a co-operative program of consumer contact. The dealer 
becomes the wheelhorse of the team—the logical controlling factor, be- 
cause, in the five integral parts of a building project—design, finance, 
materials, workmanship, and supervision—the dealer has the majority 
of functions. 

The contractor enthusiastically co-operates under the dealer’s logical 
control, because the dealer places his resources behind his selected con- 
tractor, secures business for him, helps him close sales, keeps business 
non-competitive for him, guarantees him a profit and assists him in 
financing his jobs. 

The dealer has a logical basis for specification control, because he 
knows more about the proper quality, sizes and grades of his materials 
ae consumer wtiligation than any other factor of the building 
industry. 

II. A determination to master all forms of home building and mod- 
The dealer should survey every form of local and 


national finance available to him, contacting loan executives, selling 
them on his merchandising program, securing their specific co-operation 
with him and getting full benefit of their monetary assistance, their 
counsel, and their co-operation. 

A part of this policy is to keep abreast of every new development in 
retail lumber dealer merchandising and financing. 

III. An adequate appropriation for advertising. The retail lumber 
industry has suffered too long from inadequate and misdirected adver- 
tising. If mail-order houses can spend 4 to 8 percent of their sales 
in advertising, the retailer can well appropriate an adequate percentage 
of his sales to support his sales program. 

A logical appropriation is somewhere between 144 and 3 percent, de- 
pending on the dealer’s individual marketing conditions. 

The absolute minimum is 144 percent. 


IV. A determination to direct every conswmer to the retail lwmber 
dealer first for (1) Dependable building advice, (2) Sound building 
finance proposals, and (3) Materials which are guaranteed to be satis- 
factory for consumer utilization. 

The modern lumber yard must be more than a supply house of 
building materials. The only satisfactory path to control is to be the 
first to contact the consumer. That is the secret of the success of the 
mail-order houses in the building field. 

As long as the consumer looks elsewhere for dependable advice on 
building and building finance problems and material specifications, the 
dealer has no chance for controlled marketing. 

V. A determination to build a home building and improvement sales 
program wpon the basis of complete units installed. The consumer 
wants his home ready to move into, his new floor laid, his new roof 
applied. Someone must figure and sell the job complete. There are 
but two factors to do it—labor and materials. 

By virtue of his investment in the industry, the dealer is the logical 
factor to take the leadership. It is his only road to controlled mar- 
keting. 

VI. A determination to interpret complete units in home building 


.and improvements in the simplest possible consumer language. The 


American consumer today measures the value and attractiveness of a 
contemplated purchase by how much a month the thing costs. He looks 
with a different viewpoint at a new house when interpreted at $45 a 
month, than when listed at $4,500. He is much more apt to purchase a 
new roof at $12 a month than to do so if he is required to raise $300 
cash. 

VII. The adoption of a conservative installment selling program. 
The majority of economists now approve installment selling as a bene- 
fit to business because the savings deposits of the American people have 
grown faster than the sweep of installment selling. 

The lumber dealer may therefore, look at installment selling of com- 
plete building units as budgetary buying on the consumer’s part. 

The retail lumber dealer who does not have an installment selling 
program can never secure his fair and proper share of the consumer’s 
dollars in his market. 


Installment Selling Taps 
Three Great New Markets 


Three great new markets may be tapped by the retail lumber dealer 
with an installment selling program. 


First, the small home market. Eighty-seven percent of American 
families must live in homes costing less than $6,000. Less than 30 
percent of such families own their own homes. Their only road to 
home ownership is a monthly payment plan. 


Second, the four words “no down payment necessary” will develop 
ten times as many modernizing projects as any other appeal. 

Third, the money earning power of service building units on the 
farms can best be interpreted in monthly payments. (A chicken house 
which the dealer can sell for $10 a month will earn $20 a month for 
the farm.) 

A seldom recognized factor in installment selling is that the American 
people buy larger quantities and better quality when they buy on 
monthly payments. 

VIII. A determination on the retailer's part to sales manage the 
local building imdustry is the last of these fundamental policies. He 
should surround himself with a group of the better architects, realtors, 
contractors, building supply organizations, building and loan executives, 
bankers etc., who will co-operate in a better building program under 
his leadership. 

There are five factors in the race to sales manage the building in- 
dustry: (1) The mail order houses, (2) the chain builders, (3) the 
realtor builder, or speculative contractor, (4) the small contractor, and 
(5) the lumber retailer. 


One factor is sure to lose the race by virtue of his comparative 
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strength and efficiency—and that factor is the small contractor. 

If any of the first three factors win, all the profits and most of the 
volume in lumber retailing will be eliminated. 

The retailer can make sure of winning the race himself by taking the 
gasoline of experience from the contractor’s racing car, and capitalizing 
his mechanical skill by making him the mechanician of the dealer’s sales 
car. 


What Kind of System 
Is Necessary? 


With these basic policies established, the dealer faces the problem 
of finding methods to put these policies into action. 

It has been clearly and unmistakably demonstrated that a finance 
program in a retail lumber operation will be a failure, unless there is 
a definite system of merchandising to go with it. Whatever system the 
individual retailer adopts, certain basic methods are essential. 


Education of Dealer 
Organization 

The obvious first step for the retailer is to thoroughly ground his 
employees in the new merchandising policies—to teach them to forget 
the old system of price selling, the struggle for competitive lumber 
bills, and the dependence on the contractor for consumer contact, for 
sales volume and for specifications. 

Systems of employee education along these advanced lines are now 
available to lumber retailers. 

The second step is for the retailer to establish contact and co-opera- 
tive working arrangements with all local, and at least one national, 
source of building finance. The basic policies, the merchandising sys- 
tem and the entire program should be thoroughly explained to each 
financing agency. 

Every source of financing will multiply their former co-operation 
by many times when they learn that the lumber retailer is attempting 
a program of dealer controlled selling of complete units to the 
consumer. 

The third step is to thoroughly prepare all local factors of the 
building industry for the reception of the retailer’s sales program and 
his leadership. 

Contractors should be called in for a personal detailed explanation 
of the program, and a process of mail education should be started 
with every building mechanic and supply source (other than com- 
petitors) in the local market. 

There are supplies of material available to interested retailers for 
educating co-operating building industry factors. 


Retailer Should Identify and 
Guarantee His Materials 


Next, the retailer should have a definite program of identifying his 
materials. 

The obvious truth that there is no possible market control on the 
part of the retailer for his products without individual identification 
on the part of the retailer, has too long been overlooked. 

Dealers have a variety of trade marks to choose from to give their 
materials individual identification. 

Following this step, the retailer should prepare an adequate guaranty 
or certification of his materials. This is a stronghold of mail order 
merchandising. Many of the strongest retail merchandising organiza- 
tions in the world have been built on a consumer guaranty. 

The safety factor is a major buying impulse in the consumer’s mind, 
and this impulse will be catered to by the foresighted dealer. 


Complete Building Unit Must 
Be Subject of Bid 


Pursuing this, the retailer should develop a system of proposals or 
bidding which comprises the complete unit or sale rather than simply 
the lumber bill. 

The old days of the estimate book, which provided a copy of the 
lumber list in none-too-clear carbon copy, are on the wane. 

A lumber bill, as such, is only a part of a whole—just an integral 
unit in a building job. When the lumber retailer realizes that a com- 
plete unit must be purchased before a lumber bill is sold—and acts 
accordingly—most of the present day local competition between lum- 
ber retailers will be done away with. 


Now Ready to Advertise 
Service to Consumer 


With the foregoing steps completed, the retailer is in a position to 
go to his public with an intelligent advertising campaign, built around 
his new policies and his advanced system of merchandising. 

No longer will he advertise “Sudden Service”—“One Piece or a 
His sales messages 


Trainload”—“Largest Stocks”—“Lowest Prices.” 


will carry the appeal of the home idea, modern improvements, free 
roof and floor inspection etc.—-all interpreted to the consumer in the 
simple language of how much a month the new home or.improvement 
costs. 

His advertising will be written to appeal to the women as well as the 
men, for the greater the percentage of a retailer’s sales which are 
made direct to the consumer, the greater the ratio of woman’s impor- 
tance as a factor in the sale. 

Highly professionalized advertising copy and layouts are now avail- 
able to lumber retailers. 

It has been proved that this type of advertising will pull great num- 
bers of inquiries. 


Separating Wheat from Chaff 
as Prospects Develop 

The next step is, therefore, the separation of the wheat from the 
chaff as the prospects develop. 

Of every hundred inquiries received, 15 to 20 percent will be curiosity 
seekers, or people wanting to build without a satisfactory basis for 
credit. 

Another 30 to 35 percent will not have sufficient resources to go 
ahead with their building program immediately (this class of prospect 
is worth cultivating, and the names should be kept in a deferred pros- 
pect file). 

About 50 percent of the inquiries will be from consumers who want 
to build, have the resources to build, and are ready for action. 

These prospects should first be sold on the necessity of filling out 
an application for credit which will give the retailer a complete picture 
of the prospect’s financial resources, his income and his budget for his 
monthly income. 

With this before him, the retailer can immediately fix the price class 
of home which the prospect should have. A simple rule to apply is 
to multiply a family’s income by three and use that figure as the 
maximum cost of his house and lot. 

Then if the buyer is in a $6,000 price class (or whatever classifica- 
tion he may be in), he should be shown only new homes in his price 
class, until the retailer has found one which suits him. 

Then the contractor is called in (usually one recommended by the 
dealer) and the sale is brought to a close. 

Practically no secondary financing can be done without contingent 
liability, and contingent liability is the “law of gravitation” of dealer 
financing. 

It behooves the retailer, therefore, carefully to consider the factors 
of risk, and to take every precaution and safeguard possible. 

The first factor is of course, the size of the consumer’s equity. 

The absolute minimum should be 15 percent, and this percentage 
should be increased with relation to: The population of the dealer’s 
market. The progress or retrogression of business conditions in the 
community in which the building project is contemplated. The in- 
dustrial diversification of the market. The suitability of design from 
a resale viewpoint. The suitability of cost from a resale viewpoint. 

Financing involving contingent liability should be avoided in ex- 
tremely small towns, backward communities, and towns which have 
neither a trading center nor industrial background for growth. 

A vital safeguard is to place life and health and accident insurance 
on every sizable risk. This limits the risk involved in contingent lia- 
bility to the one point of the buyer losing his income—which is, of 
course, little more than the normal credit risk. 

A primary rule of this type of financing is for the retailer to refuse 
to finance any deal in which he would not take the money out of his 
own pocket and loan it to the consumer for the same profit considera- 
tion. 

Out of three years’ experience with secondary financing it has been 
found expedient to avoid certain types of risks. 


Things to Avoid in a 
Financing Program 

The following list of “don’ts” should prove helpful to a retailer un- 
dertaking a finance program. 

Don’t ask a consumer to pay over 25 percent of his monthly income 
on a building project. 

Don’t finance subdivision developments and other outlying properties 
which do not have proper street and service improvements. 

Don’t do any secondary financing which involves contingent liability, 
without getting an adequate profit return for the risk involved. 

Don’t finance speculative building. If any speculative building is 
done, the retailer may as well undertake it himself as finance it. 

Don’t finance employees where contingent liability is involved. 

Don’t finance contractors where contingent liability is. involved. 

Don’t finance consumers with unsteady employment. 

Don’t finance sales where the consumer is not contacted. 

Don’t take big risks for little returns. 
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Don’t finance building projects in boom locations and districts. 

Don’t finance consumers too heavily loaded with other installment 
obligations. 

Don’t finance consumers with questionable occupations. 

Don’t finance building trades employees. 

Don’t accept as security a lien on a consumer's equity. 

Don’t depend on a wife supplementing her husband’s income. 

Don’t finance summer houses or temporary residences where con- 
tingent liability is involved. 

Don’t finance commercial buildings or large projects where con- 
tingent liability is involved. 

Don’t fail to live up to finance companies’ rules. 

Don’t go outside of your local community for financing until you 
have exhausted local sources. ; 

Don’t finance properties not occupied by the owner. 

Finally, always watch the profit angle. If you finance labor, get a 
percentage of profit for the financing. If you finance materials other 
than those carried on inventory, get a profit on those materials. 


To any student of the subject, it is apparent that retail lumber 
dealer financing is still in evolution. 

It has been attempted to set down here the experience to date and 
the salient points of finance that have been evolved to date. 

There is no question but that a financing program has been an un- 
qualified success in retail operations where the dealer has buckled down 
to the rules and played the game. 

There is a marked tendency for retailers of experience in financing 
to find major sources of financing locally: In fact, it may safely be 
predicted that dealers will find $10 locally for every $1 they require 
from national sources. 


Financing Controls Marketing 
and Wins Fight for Profits 


Experienced dealers are also finding that a system applicable to na- 
tional financing is equally applicable to local financing, and that dealer 
controlled selling may be had with either or both. 

The subject comes to a close then right where it began, with the 
statement that the objective of a financing program is not financing 





The system described in this article is now used with almost uniform 
success by retail lumber dealers operating over twelve hundred yards 


in forty-three States. 


Field work involving tests on a commercial 
scale with various chemical solutions designed 
to make green lumber immune to attack by 
blue stain fungi during the air drying process 
were completed last year at a large plant in 
the California pine region. The experiments 
were conducted by the writer, representing the 
office of forest products of the California Forest 
Experiment Station, in co-operation with the 
San Francisco office of forest pathology, bureau 
of plant industry. Unfortunately, other field 
projects have prevented the thorough analysis 
of the vast amount of data secured on some 
18,000 individual boards necessary for the prep- 
aration of a comprehensive report, but some 
rough preliminary summaries worked up by 
the co-operating company prove beyond any 
doubt that certain compounds were very effec- 
tive in greatly reducing, if not entirely pre- 
venting, losses from yard stains in California 
pines. 

Details on the conduct of the experiments 


l. SAVINGS IN SELECT GRADES OF SUGAR J2INE DUE TO 
DIPPING OF GREEN LUMBER BEFORE PILING IN AIR 
YARD; WINTER DRYING, FRESNO REGION 


itself, but controlled marketing 
And controlled marketing is the winning factor in the fight for ade- 


quate profits in the retail lumber business. 


Dipping Treatments Show Substantial Saving 
in Yard Stain Losses 


[By M. R. Brundage, California Forest Experiment Station, United States Forest Service] | 


viously and were found to be “neutral” as far 
as California pines are concerned, that is, thé 
dipped stock came out of the tests practically 
the same as the undipped controls. A small 
volume of material was treated with the same 
chemicals in the 1928-29 experiments simply as 
a check on the previous results. The latter 
were duly confirmed. 

The boards dipped in mercuric chloride solu- 
tion also confirmed previous results, viz., the 
chemical is practically 100 percent efficient. It 
is not recommended for general use, however, 
because of its highly poisonous and corrosive 
characteristics, although it has a definite lim- 
ited application, which will be discussed fully 
in the final report. 

Of the proprietary compounds, the mixture 
made by the DuPont company and designated 
as K-1 in the tests, showed the greatest in- 
dividual saving in clear sugar pine. This prep- 
aration, the toxic basis of which is an organic 
mercurial, came from the company’s research 


(Preliminary figures subject to correction. Not to be considered as 


final indices of relative efficiency.) ~ 
SAVINGS IN DOLLARS AND CENTS PER M FT. B.M. 
Clear 


CHEMICAL — 3 

= 

no 

German Preparation 4/10% Solution. .$ 3.90 
Same, 6/10% solution........esceeee> 4.15 
Mi, S700 Ce cs «S50 Sk oo one oe 12.12 
Swedish Preparation 2.0% Sol........ 6.10 
Mercuric Chloride 35/100% Sol....... 16.40 


There is a vast amount of difference in the 
staining propensities of vertical grain and slash 
grain stock. There is also a material difference 
in the amount of stain resulting from different 
methods of piling. Another variable influencing 
results is the period of time during which 
boards are allowed to remain in solid piles on 
trucks, both before treatment and before piling. 
In short, a reasonably complete picture simply 
can not be offered without due consideration 
being given to a whole battalion of factors other 
than the particular chemical used. Neverthe- 
less, the indications given by the company’s 
partial summaries are sufficiently decisive to 
warrant the wording in the title of this article 
and that in the last part of the first paragraph. 
The nature of these indications is shown in 
the brief tabulation on this page. The savings 
shown are the differences between the rough 
dry selling values of treated and untreated 
stock from the same run of logs, dried under 
severe staining conditions. 


2. RELATIVE PERCENTAGES OF UNSTAINED PLUS VERY 
LIGHTLY STAINED (TRACE) BOARDS AFPTER DRYING 
INCLUDING STOCK SHOWING “CHEMICAL” 


BROWN STAIN ONLY 


(Remarks above table 1 also applicable to these figures.) 
PERCENT BRIGHT PLUS TRACE BLUE PLUS BROWN (NON-FUNGOUS) STAIN 


All Grades Combined—3 Shop & Better 


C. Select Slash Grain Vertical Grain 
3 3 SOLUTION — Dipped Not Dipped Dipped Not Dipped 
ss a8 s&s German Preparation 4/10% Sol. 27 7 62 26 
Ls ae be 50)* (75) (7) (30) 
Sec; no So ee, at Re ee 4 78 16 
(35) (75) (5) (43) 
8.05  —-_-3.68 i <a | eo eee 100 32 100 64 
10.75 5.25 3.85 (0) (34) (0) (10) 
4.90 4.55 .70 Swedish Preparation 2.0% Sol. 39 2 74 10 
9.97 7.35 9.81 (8 (78) (2) (47) 
° ° . Mercuric Chloride 35/100% Sol. 100 4 100 3 
17.92 17.50 17.50 (0) (92). (0) (69) 


*The figures in parentheses show the percent of combined medium and heavy blue stain in each subdivision. These figures in the 
“Undipped” columns are excellent measures of the comparative original “inclination to stain” of the various lots of test lumber. The sum 
of the two figures in each block deducted from 100 will give the percent of light stain in each case. 


will be presented later in connection with the 
final report. The purpose of this preliminary 
article is merely to announce that the tests 
demonstrate conclusively that dipping to pre- 
vent stain in Pondosa and sugar pine is not 
only feasible, but is decidedly good business in 
any yard where blue stain conditions are se- 
rious, 
Seven Chemicals Used in Tests 

The preparations tested were a German-made 
product, a solution manufactured in Sweden, 
two compounds made by the DuPont com- 
pany, straight mercuric chloride, soda, and 
borax. The latter two have been tested pre- 


laboratory and therefore has no commercial 
trade name. The German product, “Fungi- 
mors,” and the Swedish solution, “Nekyan,” 
also gave good results. 

Final decision as to the relative merits of 
each as well as the relative danger to workmen 
of the different chemicals, the relative desir- 
ability from the standpoint of cost, corrosive- 
ness, ease of preparation etc. are matters which 
can not be intelligently discussed until all of 
the complicated variables encountered in the 
experiments have been exhaustively analyzed 
and more data obtained as to the exact chem- 
ical nature of the ingredients. 


The cost of treatment depends on the methods 


and equipment used. An automatic dipping vat © 


constructed directly in connection with the 
green chain appears to be about as practicable 
as any equipment so far designed. Roughly, 
the cost of treatment by this method should be 
between 50 cents and $1 a thousand feet of 
material dipped, depending on the cost of the 
chemicals employed. 

Similar experiments have recently been con- 
ducted in the southern pine regiom.by R. M. 
Lindgren, forest pathologist with the bureau of 
plant industry. His work will be published 
soon. 
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Little Things About a House That Count 


Taking an Appraising Look at Alterations, Storage Cabinets, Laundry 
Accessories, Attics, Gardens, Millwork and the Like 


The old carpenter adds some 
further comments about small 
remodelings, repairs and acces- 
sories. 

A good many families are 
finding that while their houses 
may be satisfactory inside, the 
porches leave something to be 
desired. It used to be custom- 
ary to put a porch across the 
front of the house, where the 
family could sit and watch the 
world go by. This was done as 
a matter of course. 

But in these days houses are 
doing an about face. What with 
cars and the like, people see 
enough of traffic so that when 
they are at home they like to 
have more quiet and privacy; 
and there is little or no privacy 
on a front porch. Much atten- 
tion is being paid to back yards 
and gardens, screened with 
shrubbery. So a good many 


houses can be made more liva- 
ble if the front porch is replaced 
small 


with a formal entry 



































“He can s also build cabinets in the 
garage for the storage of these bas- 
kets and trays and tools” 


suited to the architecture of 
the house and if a comfortable 
porch or terrace is built at the 
back overlooking the garden. 
No one can imagine, until he 
has actually tried it, how much 
such a rearrangement can add 
to the comfort and pleasure of 
summer living. 

For the same reason much 
attention is being given to gar- 
den furniture. There was a 
time when these pieces were 


nothing but copies of indoor 
furniture, done in a shoddy way. 
But that is no longer necessary. 
Garden furniture is now de- 
signed and built to suit its own 
particular purposes. Lumber 





“A rack equipped with free-run- 

ning casters to hold the clothes 

basket will do much to save back- 
aches” 


yards usually carry or can get 
pieces of good design and work- 
manship; or a carpenter can 
make them. 

I happen to think of a table 
built by a carpenter friend for 
a family that has many an out- 
door luncheon and supper in its 
back-yard garden. The table 
stays out all summer, ready for 
use. The top is made of stout 
and rather narrow pieces, 
spaced half an inch or so apart. 
Rain runs through instead of 
standing in puddles to blister 
the paint and warp the wood. 
The legs have discs at the bot- 
tom to keep them from sinking 
into the ground. Settees and 
chairs were made to match. All 
that is needed to keep these 
things in order is some good 
outside paint, applied every 
spring. Not only does the fam- 
ily eat lunches and suppers out- 
side on fine days, but the lady 
of the house spends many an 
hour in the shady seclusion of 
the garden with callers. 


Everybody gardens these-days, 
and gardeners are learning that 
a carpenter can make many 
useful and decorative accesso- 
ries, such as peony frames and 
small trellises. Of course per- 
golas and arcades are rather 
common, but many people hesi- 
tate to have them built because 
of a belief that to be successful 


these things must be part of a 
careful and professional garden 
plan. Of course this is true in 
the sense that planning for de- 
sign and balance will produce 
a better effect; but such plan- 
ning is not so difficult as may 
be imagined. However, if a 
family does not care to under- 
take an elaborate garden plan, 
these smaller articles will add 
much to the trimness and 
beauty of the back yard. Orna- 
mental frames for peonies and 
other heavy flowers and trel- 
lises for roses or other climbers 
are easily made. 

While the carpenter is doing 
this he can also make such 
things as wooden baskets and 
trays for transplanting, for 
holding the gardener’s trowel, 
shears, sickle and other hand 
tools and for cut flowers. He 
can also build cabinets in the 
garage for the storage of these 
baskets and trays and tools. A 
place to keep these things will 
inspire the home gardener to 
keep them stored in an orderly 
way. Lost pruning shears, 
found weeks later covered with 
rust in the midst of a hedge, 
don’t make for economy or good 
gardening. All these articles 
ought to be well painted. The 
new weather-proof lacquers will 
give them a gay appearance in 
keeping with the garden. 

A laundry room offers endless 
possibilities for labor-saving de- 
vices. Doing laundry is not an 
inspiring labor at best; and effi- 
cient equipment will take away 





“A table with flange around three 

sides to hold dampened clothes be- 

side the mangle makes ironing that 
much easier” 


part of the drudgery. Nearly 
every woman, as the result of 
experience with her own laun- 
dry, has some ideas for its im- 
provement. One object to be 
sought is to eliminate as much 
stooping as possible, and devices 
that can be made by any car- 
penter will serve to raise the 
work to a level that makes most 
stooping unnecessary. For in- 
stance, a rack equipped with 
free-running casters to hold the 
clothes basket will do much to 
save backaches. I have seen 
such a frame with the basket 
platform pivoted at each end 
and fastened with an easily ad- 
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“There are many other laundry 

room devices that are useful, such 

as cupboards for soap and clean- 
ing compounds” 


justable brace so that the bas- 
ket can be tilted sideways to 
make its contents more easily 
reached. A table with a flange 
around three sides to _ hold 
dampened clothes beside the 
mangle makes ironing that 
much easier. 

It is not always possible to 
put a clothes chute into an old 
house. But frequently such a 
chute can. be installed from the 
first floor to the basement, end- 
ing in a chest that will keep 
soiled clothes in one place, free 
from the danger of injury. Of 
course, if it can be extended 
from the upper floors through 
to the basement, it will be that 
much more useful. But if it ex- 
tends only from the kitchen or 
from a hall seat to the laundry 
room, it will still save endless 
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Drying racks for use in the basement 
can easily be constructed by the average 
carpenter 


trips down the cellar stairs. 
The chest for soiled clothes is 
itself a most useful device; of- 
fering a place for keeping these 
garments out of the way. 

There are many other laundry 
room devices that are useful, 
such as cupboards for soap and 
cleaning compounds, cribs which 
will keep the workers from 
standing on a cold, damp con- 
crete floor, drying racks and so 
on. A carpenter- with a spark 
of imagination and a supply of 
lumber can take the unnecessary 
labor out of wash day. 


While the carpenter is in the 
basement he ought to take a 
look at the vegetable room. A 
good many people sacrifice the 
advantage of buying in large 
lots because they have no good 
place to store quantities of po- 
tatoes and the like. It is easy 
for a carpenter to build vege- 
table bins with slatted sides to 
insure adequate ventilation. 
Sometimes these bins are made 
with hinged covers; but I have 
seen a row of such bins of vari- 
ous sizes, arranged like the old- 
fashioned flour bin to tilt out 
at the top. With an arrange- 
ment like this, shelves or cup- 
boards can be built above the 
bins to hold canned fruit and 
various kinds of domestic equip- 
ment. There is nothing like 
shelves and cupboards in the 
basement to keep these stored 
articles in order to make them 
easily accessible. I never have 
seen a basement with too many 
cupboards and shelf racks, but 
I have seen many with too few. 
In the latter case the basement 
usually looks like a dump. 


. . . 


Many a man in these days ex- 
presses himself by means of 
making all sorts of articles with 
hand tools. Maybe it’s nothing 
more than wrapping a golf club 
or cleaning a gun; or maybe it 
is cabinet work or wood carv- 
ing. Whatever it is, he gets in 
bad if he potters with his 
messes in the kitchen. Usually 


a corner of the basement 
can be given over to him. 
He will need a work bench 
and some tool cabinets. A 
carpenter knows much 
about these things, for it’s 
right up his alley: A tool 
cabinet with a definite place 
for everything will save tool 
edges and bad temper. With 
a pleasant and orderly place 
to work a man can have a 
wonderful time -without 
smearing his hobby all over 
the family’s living quar- 
ters; and these mechanical 
recreations produce much 
relaxation and perhaps 
some household. gear 
of use and attractiveness. 
In any event it is almost 
a necessity for some men to 
keep them in good health and 
spirits. When a little effort and 
planning will do so much, it is 
surprising that so many men of 
mechanical gifts do not add this 
equipment which yields such 
large returns. Growing boys 
get a world of education out of 
learning to use tools. Nothing 
else shows them so quickly and 
so definitely the value of careful 
planning and patience and fol- 
lowing sound rules, 


In these days of’ small houses, 
where space is at a premium, 
it is hard to understand why 
attics are so little or at least 
so inefficiently utilized. Much 
is getting to be known about 
the economy of attic insulation 
in saving fuel. When the attic 
is insulated is the time to plan 


for the efficient use of this 


space. Whole rooms may be 
added; play rooms or work 
shops or billiard rooms or loung- 
ing places. 

In addition to this, the attic 
offers possibilities for special 
storage. Everybody knows, I 
suppose, about cedar-lined clos- 
ets and deep drawers for stor- 
ing winter clothes, bedding and 
the like. But this does not ex- 
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“It is easy for the carpenter to build 
vegetable bins with slatted sides to 
insure adequate ventilation. * * * 
Shelves or cupboards can be built 
above the bins to hold canned fruit” 
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haust its possibilities. If there 
is a hunter in the family, he 
needs a place for guns, shells, 
cleaning rods, hip boots, decoys, 
fishing rods, creels, canoe pad- 
dles and the like. These things 
are used, at most, but a few 
weeks in the year; but they are 
treasured articles that must be 
kept safely and that should be 
kept out of the way of the or- 
dinary, day-to-day business of 
living. A man will have his 
own ideas about such storage, 
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“Nearly every family has a collection of 
books that are past their first usefulness, 
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radio sets. Perhaps the man of 
the house or his son has built 
a radio; or at least the instru- 
ment has no cabinet of its own 
that makes it an article of fur- 
niture in itself. One of these 
carpenter-made cabinets has the 
radio in the upper part, while 
the lower part is a compartment 
behind panel doors for portfo- 
lios of large pictures and other 
books too large to go on the or- 
dinary bookcase shelf. Such a 
cabinet can be used for other 
purposes, such as to con- 
tain a sewing basket or 
writing materials. 

These pieces of furni- 
ture are easily within the 
capacity of a carpenter. 
They can be made either 
to match the wood trim of 
the room, especially if this 
trim is enameled, or they 
can be made of some soft 
wood like birch and 


match the furniture. The 
lady of the house will 
want to have considerable 
to say about the style and 


but that are too good to be thrown away, “Hish, for not every car- 
* * * Some simple built-in shelves in a Penter has an eye single 
clean, insulated attic answer the question’ to making the furniture 


and it will be quite easy to ex- 
plain these things to a carpenter 
and to have them properly built. 
Nearly every family has a col- 
lection of books that are past 
their first usefulness but that 
are too good to be thrown away; 
old school text books, pamphlets, 
reports, garden magazines or 
bound volumes of general maga- 
zines. Perhaps older children 
have been subscribers to some 
of the entertaining children’s 
magazines that are bound and 
saved for younger brothers and 
sisters. All these things have at 
least enough value so that the 
owners can’t bring themselves 
to give them away or to burn 
them up. But where to keep 
them is a continuing problem. 
Some simple built-in shelves in 
a clean, insulated attic an- 
swer the question. A_ chair 
and a small table in front of 
such shelves turn the place 
into a sort of reference li- 
brary; and small boys and 
girls can find endless hours of 
profitable amusement there. 
Again it should be said that 
these shelves and cabinets 
deserve and should have suit- 
able coats of paint. Paint 
gives such articles a finished 
appearance and takes away 
the cold, barn-like air of a 
haphazard place into which 
to chuck useless articles. 


. . . . 


Several families of my ac- 
quaintance have had a handy 
carpenter build little living- 
room cabinets to hold small 


match. But a little direction 
will keep him from making it 
wrong. No one wants a heavy 
craftsman cabinet in a room 
that contains colonial or Geor- 
gian furniture, and no one 
wants it made of oak if the 
other articles are mahogany. 
But a carpenter is a suggestible 
person, and once the matter is 











“Tt had a simple cabinet built to fit 
at the end of the sink in the kitchen” 


explained to him he’ll execute 
it in a workmanlike manner. 

One family of my acquaint- 
ance has a small dining room 
that is without a sideboard. So 
it had a simple cabinet built to 
fit at the end of the sink in the 
kitchen, The top is level with 
the drain board, and this top 
is made of poplar to stand in- 
cidental moisture and is used in 
drying dishes. 

The cabinet has a panel door 
in front, and behind this door 
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are four shallow drawers where 
table silver can be laid out with- 
out piling up and becoming 
scratched. 

Below the silver drawers are 
trays for linen and the like. The 
affair was easily built and pre- 
sented no special problems of 
any kind. 

Oftentimes it is possible to set 
china closets into walls. Every 
lumber yard has in stock or can 
get all sorts of china closets. A 
room that is or can be made 
colonial in appearance takes 
kindly to corner cupboards. In 
fact the list of factory-made 
closets and cabinets is almost 
endless, and a household can 
find just what it wants to add 
that finishing touch of beauty 
and usefulness to kitchen and 
dining room. 


Overshoes and rubbers are 
necessary articles but are awk- 
ward to store. One family had 


a series of slanting shelves fast- 
ened to the inside of a hall coat 
closet door. These shoes are set 
in orderly rows and are in- 
stantly accessible. A person who 
has groped in the back of a 























“One family had a series of slant- 
ing shelves fastened to the inside of 
a hall coat closet door” 


closet, under overcoats and um- 
brellas, will appreciate finding 
his rubbers on a shelf that 
swings out with the door into 
easy reach, 


It sometimes happens that 
closet floors have been neglected 
when the house was built or 
that they were badly finished 
or have been scarred by neglect 
or hard usage. It isn’t much of 
a job for a carpenter to lay new 
hardwood floors of short-length 
materials. They can be scraped 
and finished; and the satisfac- 
tion they give a careful house- 
wife will make them a profitable 
investment. 


These things are but a few 
suggestions. Every house has 
its own needs. Extensive altera- 
tions of interior walls, installa- 
tion of extra closets with mir- 
ror doors and trays, cutting new 
or larger window openings, re- 


placing inferior doors, adding 
new hardwood floors of the at- 
tractive new patterns, paneling 
rooms, taking the squeak out of 
stairs, building front and back 
steps, relocating interior doors 
for efficiency, changing the 
stairs to get a study out of an 
unnecessarily big and clumsy 
front hall, adding sleeping 
porches, putting efficiency into 
pantries, shingling the exterior 
for beauty and added insulation, 
putting on new roofs and even 
altering roof lines, these and 
any number of other things are 
possible. A _ skilled carpenter 
and a lumber dealer, who knows 
building and its possibilities, 
are able to make practicable 
suggestions that at relatively 
small cost will improve the liva- 
ble qualities of a house and add 
to its beauty. Many people do 
without these things simply be- 
cause they never have found out 
that they are within reach. 





Selling on 


There is a good deal of truth as well as philosophy in Will 
Rogers’ “wise crack”: ' 

“The only reason the average American family does not own an 
elephant is because elephants are not sold on the installment plan.” 

People are prone to think of installment selling as something 
new, whereas as a matter of fact that plan of merchandising has 
been in use in America for nearly a century, but for a long period 
it was confined to a single field—that of sewing machines. 

The vast business of the Singer Sewing Machine Co. was built 
up on installment selling. But the sewing machine folks were 
smart enough to keep a good thing to themselves for a long time 
before any other lines got on to it. 

Through this plan, and with an exceedingly efficient selling or- 
ganization—by the way, I wonder if the old selling organization 
of “sewing machine agents,” as they used to be called, has ever 
been equalled in sheer selling efficiency by any other force of sales- 
men? As said, by this plan the sewing machine folks were able 
to get the jump on all other lines of business in the race for the 
“consumer’s dollar” of which we hear so much nowadays. 

Many readers of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN will vividly recall 
the advent of the traveling sewing machine agent on the farm or 
at the village home as an event of no little importance and inter- 
est. He drove into the yard in a stylish, well painted and highly 
varnished buggy or buckboard, with “Singer Sewing Machine Co.” 
lettered in gold on the side and with his sample machine strapped 
on the rear, protected by a waterproof cover. He lifted the ma- 
chine off, took it into the house, demonstrated how easily it ran 
and how beautiful it was in appearance etc., and in about six cases 
out of ten, if there were no machine in the home, he made the 
sale. In other words, the great Singer sewing machine corporation 
did not esteem it beneath its dignity to go out and canvass for 
business, and “punch doorbells,” as we say nowadays. 

I sometimes wonder how many machines they would have sold 
if they had waited for the housewives to go to the company’s stores 
and warehouses, select a machine, and pay for it spot cash, or 
even at the end of 60 or 90 days? 

Not very many, I am afraid, and still fewer if purchasers had 
been obliged to buy the wheels at one place, the treadle at another, 
and the frame and case at still others, and then get a price from 
someone for putting it together and starting it to going. Yet many 
lumbermen do not believe in canvassing their territory for business, 
or in selling homes complete, or if they do believe in these things 
as an abstract proposition, they do not practice them. 


Installment Plan Reflections 


Is an Old Story 


ofa Staff. 


Contributor 


After a while the stove and range people caught on to the fact 
that installment selling gave them a prior lien on the customer’s 
pocketbook, and was a trump card for use in overcoming “sales 
resistance”—they didn’t call it that in those days—but they knew 
how to deal with it just the same. I well remember when, as a 
small boy on our lonely ranch “out where the West begins,” the 
advent of a stranger was a real event. One day a shiny red wagon 
drawn by two fine horses pulled into the yard. On it were two 
men and something bulky, covered with a waterproof tarpaulin, 
which the men pulled off, showing a dazzling, nickel-plated steel 
kitchen range, which they proceeded to explain and demonstrate 
in the best high-pressure salesmanship style. One thing they did 
I shall never forget, because I then thought and still think that it 
was literally the most “striking” demonstration of a selling point I 
ever witnessed. One of the men took two or three of the steel 
covers off the range, and threw them one by one with all his force 
against the heavy steel tires of the wagon, from which they bounced 
off with a terrific bang. This test of course was to show the inde- 
structibility of the range and the good quality of steel used therein. 
He asserted, and no one present could disprove the statement, that 
ordinary stove covers so treated would have broken into bits. 

I remember that they sold us a range, and also sold one to our 
nearest neighbor, and we later heard that they had sold quite a 
number throughout the county. The price was decidedly steep— 
about three times the figure at which the stores in nearby towns 
were selling ranges of similar appearance. The interesting point 
is, that they were sold on the installment plan, the farmers and 
ranchmen giving a series of notes in payment. They were mighty 
good ranges too, ours lasting for many years, until the ranch was 
sold; and it may be doing service somewhere yet for all I know. 
Neighbor buyers seemed equally well satisfied with their purchases. 

This, also, was a case of “going out after the business,” not wait- 
ing for it to come in; demonstrating the merits of the merchan- 
dise, and making terms of payment that the buyer could meet. 

Then the automobile came along, and has brought the partial 
payment system home to practically everyone in the country. Other 
lines have followed suit, until today it may be said that the sys- 
tem of buying on deferred payments has become almost universal. 
We may not like it, and may even think it uneconomic and un- 
sound in some of its manifestations, yet like the universe itself, 
it must be accepted. 

The question is, in view of this inexorable fact, what. are lum- 
bermen going to do about it? 
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Retailers’ Idea Exchange 




















This Lad “Knew His Prices” 


Illustrating the point that sellers of other 
goods do not hesitate to demand a good price 
for their wares, whereas the lumberman too 
often is afraid to ask a price that will leave 
him a fair profit, N. E. Roth, of the Bauchat 
Lumber Co., Pontiac, Mich., speaking at the 
recent convention of the Millwork Cost Bu- 
reau, in Chicago, told this incident. 

Sitting at breakfast in the hotel one morning, 
a lad approached him with copies of a weekly 
publication, the price of which is 5 cents every- 











The Steinman Lumber Co., of Milwaukee, Wis., 
was one of the large exhibitors at the eighth 
Annual Milwaukee Home Show held recently. 
The company had three booths, as shown in 
above photograph, devoted to displays of home 
building materials and specialties 





where. Mr. Roth handed the boy a dime, and 
was rather surprised to have him ask: “Do 
you want the change back, Mister?” 

“The boy had the nerve to try to get twice 
the standard price of his goods, but many lum- 
berman are afraid to ask even one price,” was 
Mr. Roth’s comment. 


Tells Employees How to Get Ahead 


Quite recently the United Lumber & Supply 
Corporation, Jamestown, N. Y., gave a dinner 
to its employees, at which one of the speak- 
ers, Alexander Carr, of the American City Bu- 
reau, gave some valuable points for employees 
who want to get ahead. 

Among other things, he urged them espe- 
cially to cultivate the ability to remember the 
names of customers, saying that nothing pleases 
the average man more than to be called by 
name in a friendly way by someone whom he 
thinks probably does not remember him. The 
customer always goes back to a place where 
he has been well treated, and of which he has 
a pleasant memory, said the speaker. 

He treated without gloves “knockers” within 
an organization, saying that if an employee is 
not satisfied he should get out, and if he is a 
habitual knocker, should be thrown out. 

Emphasizing the point that clerks and sales- 
men are the “contact men” in the average lum- 
ber organization, he gave some instances of 
cases where the personality and courtesy of 
such employees have brought “repeat customers” 


in such numbers that the employees responsible 
for their coming were promoted to more re- 
sponsible positions where they would have even 
greater scope for exercise of their talents. 


SABES 040288: 


HANDLES FARM IMPLEMENTS 


Retailer Says This Line Brings Increased 
Volume of Lumber Sales 


The retail lumber yard of today seems to be 
rivaling the modern department store and drug 
store in the extent and variety of the lines of 
goods handled. 

In some of the agricultural States, particu- 
larly in the West, it has become a compara- 
tively common thing for a local lumber dealer 
to carry a line of farm machinery. A number 
of dealers have told us that they have found 
this to be a very satisfactory and profitable 
adjunct to their lumber and building material 
business. 

Recently the J. H. Melville Lumber Co., 
Broken Bow, Neb., which for some time has 
handled one of the best known lines of farm 
machinery, had a public opening of its new im- 
plement store, which is very complete and up- 
to-date, being equipped with a fine showroom, 
office, repair department and everything else 
necessary for displaying and selling farm im- 
plements. Those qualified to judge say that 
this really is one of the finest farm implement 
stores in the state of Nebraska. 

On the opening day, a free luncheon was 
served to about 600 farmers. The big feature 
of the opening celebration was a school of in- 
struction concerning tractors, which began at 
1:30 and continued until 4 p. m., with about 
500 farmers in attendance. During that period 
experts from the factory gave illustrations and 
demonstrations showing the many different 
uses for tractor power on the farm. 

Arthur W. Melville, vice president of the 
company, states that since the school was held 
several carloads of tractors have been sold, 
with a nice volume of supplementary farm ma- 
chinery business. 

Asked by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN as to 
whether having a farm implement department 
brings any additional business in lumber and 
building materials to the yard, Mr. Melville 
stated quite emphatically that it does. 

“We have found since adding the farm ma- 
chinery line to our Broken Bow and Ansley 
yards that it has added considerably to our 
volume of lumber sales,” said he. “In short, 
we find this to be a very valuable asset to a 
country lumber yard. It makes the lumber 
yard really a buying center for the farmer. In 
this day of machine farming the average farmer 
goes to his machinery dealer oftener than to any 
_other merchant, with possible exception of the 
grocer. And when he comes to our yard to 
buy or inspect new farm machinery, or to get 
repairs, it is only natural that he should at the 
same time supply his wants in lumber and other 
materials.” 

“The day of power machinery is here,” con- 
tinued Mr. Melville, “and the use of machinery 
will continue to grow from year to year, due 
to the help problem which here in the West is 
becoming acute. By the aid of power machin- 
ary the average farmer today is able to take 
care of his half-section of land himself, whereas 
with horse-drawn machinery it has been neces- 
sary for him to use a certain amount of hired 
help, which has been very unsatisfactory, due 
to the fact that it is almost impossible now- 
adays to secure and retain dependable farm 
labor.” 


Forecasts Revival in Home Building 


Boston, Mass., April 1.—The slump during 
recent months in home building and home buy- 
ing is due to the difficulty in getting mortgage 
loans, according to the Boston Transcript, and 
this situation that is of such great importance 
to lumber dealers will change greatly during 
the next few weeks as mortgage loans become 
easier. “Anyone who is contemplating buying 
a home for himself will do well to give careful 
consideration to present conditions and the 
prospect of rapid changes in the next few 
weeks,” asserts the Transcript. “It has been a 
‘buyers’ market’ in houses for so many months 
that a great many dwellings have been sold and 
taken out of the market without making any 
great impression but the cumulative effect of 
this, and the fact that residence construction 
has been going down steadily for eighteen 
months, is sure to bring about an entirely dif- 
ferent situation. 

“Usually, it takes some time for the public 
to wake up to what is going on under these 
circumstances. It is like the stock market in 
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The Dumberman’s 
<4 Mother Goose ”’ 


CHAPTER XIV 


There was a price cutter, 
And nothing he had; 
And so this price cutter 
Was said to be mad. 
He’d nothing to eat, 
He’d nothing to wear, 
He'd little to lose 

But a whole lot to fear. 
He'd little to ask 

And still less to give; 
And when he checks out 
Maybe merchants can live. 
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this respect. All at once everyone will become 
aware that houses are low-priced, and there is 
bound to follow a rush of buyers. What hap- 
pens after that? Old Supply and Demand 
throws his hat in the ring. Up go prices.” 


An Opportunity for Profit 


The nearer the lumber retailer can come 
to attaining the reputation of being headquar- 
ters for service to the home builder and the 
home owner, the more profitable will be his 
business. 

That may sound like a broad, unsupported 
statement, but as a matter of fact it is based 
upon the logical premise that the more ways 
in which a dealer can serve the people of his 
community the more contacts he will establish 
—and every contact made is an opportunity 
for making future sales. A service that brings 
the dealer into touch with the housewives is 
especially productive of future business, be- 
cause when repairs or additions are wanted 
the woman of the house naturally turns to 
the lumber dealer who has rendered her real 
service at some time in the past. 

Not long ago a retail lumber dealer told of 
selling a woman who had never before bought 
anything of him, a 35-cent paint brush. That 
seemingly insignificant transaction led to his 
selling about three months later $175 worth 
of material for repairs. That is simply one 
illustration of the value of establishing contacts. 

It goes without saying that the live, alert 
dealer recognizes the importance of working 
with and helping the contractors and carpenters 
of his community, as well as the home owners, 
in every way possible. One of the best ways 
to do this is to let the public know that you 
have a portable, electrically operated floor 
sander or surfacer that you will rent out to 
contractors, carpenters, painters, home owners 
or any one who may have use for such a 


machine in finishing or resurfacing their floors, 
or treating any other flat, horizontal wood sur- 
faces on which such a machine might be 
operated. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN knows of deal- 
ers who are doing this very thing with very 











A portable floor sander in operation 


satisfactory results, and it seems as though 
it would pay almost any dealer to install one 
of the small, portable low-cost surfacers that 
are now on the market. The rental alone 
should within a short time offset the cost of 
the machine, to say nothing of the indirect 
benefit derived by the dealer being in position 
to render a service so greatly appreciated by 
those who need it. 

Until comparatively recently, floor sanding 


machines were rather ponderous and expensive, 
There are now on the market, however, ma- 
chines so light as to be easily carried in an 
automobile from one job to another, or even 
on a street car if necessary. By plugging in 
to any electrical outlet or lamp socket the 
machine is instantly ready for operation, for 
finishing new floors, removing paint or varnish 
and resurfacing old ones, or even for work in 
the shop, such as sanding any flat wood or 
woodwork. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has been making 
an investigation of this field and is much im- 
pressed by the profit possibilities for lumber 
retailers who place themselves in position to 
render this service to their trade and com- 
munity. 

In connection with our investigation we 
have compiled quite a file of information con- 
cerning the various types of portable floor 
sanding and surfacing machines now on the 
market, as well as the field for their use etc. 
and shall be pleased to place same at the 
disposal of dealers who would like to know 
more about the proposition. 

We also would be glad to hear from retailer 
readers who own and are renting or using 
these machines, as to their experiences and 
their opinion regarding the opportunity for 
service and the profits afforded thereby, as we 
would like to pass such information along to 
other dealers who might be interested. 


New Catalog of Andersen Frames 


A comprehensive new catalog just issued by 
the Andersen Frame Corporation, Bayport, 
Minn., giving detailed information for draught- 
ing room and specification writers, should be 
in the files of all architects and others having 
to do with specifications. This catalog, of 54 
pages, is profusely illustrated by detailed draw- 
ings, accompanied by brief, clear text, so that 





A rather unusual and at 
the same time a very effective 
advertising stunt was recent- 
ly carried out by the Charles 
A. Pike Lumber Co., or as 
the concern is more familiarly 
known, “Pike’s,” of Bloom- 
ington, Ind., in the form of a 
slogan contest which brought 
the firm an immense amount 
of publicity. Prizes totalling 
$40 were offered for first, sec- 
ond and third best slogans 
suggested. Details of the 
contest are given in the ac- 
companying (much reduced) 
reproduction of one of the 
several newspaper advertise- 
ments which appeared in con- 
nection therewith. The con- 
test brought several hundred 
replies, among which there 
naturally were a good many 
duplicated slogans. The one 


finally selected as deserving 
of first prize was “Complete 
Home Builders’ Service.” The 





Retailer Conducts 
a Slogan Contest 








This Week’s 
Timely Tip 








SLOGAN CONTEST 


$40 IN PRIZES 


ere is an opportunity to participate in an interesting contest and with a 
aun thinking win a a prize. We desire a new slogan that will tersely tell 
the prospective homebuilder of our complete service of Home Planning, 
Building Materials and Home Financing. 

The slogan consists of about three words and the winning slogans select- 
ed by a committee of three disinterested people. Anyone over 18 years 
of age may Hi should he filled out and mailed to the 
office at 414 North Morton street before February 7th. 


WE WILL OFFER THE FOLLOWING PRIZES 


GRAND PRIZE $25 For the Best Slogan 


Suggested and Adopted. 
SECOND PRIZE $10 For the Second Best. 


$5 For the Third Best. 
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Clip This Coupon and Mail 
—— 4 
CHAS. PIKE CO., 414 North Morton St. 
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Do You Own Your Home . ; 
Do You Have a Lot .. ....Where 
Do You Anticipate Building During 1930 
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coupon appearing in the ad- 
vertisement, which contest- 
ants were required to fill out, 
uncovered some prospects for 
home building during 1930. 
“This slogan,” said E. P. 
Young, of the Pike Company, 
“covers at least in thought the 
ideals of our company. Ever 
since its organization we have 
tried to offer to the building 
public every known service 
in connection with building 
the new home.” The first 
prize winner, Hoy Baker, in 
a letter acknowledging the 
award, said: “I always have 
thought that every family 
should own its own home. 
The advantag®@’ are numer- 
ous. The congenial atmos- 
phere created by the busi- 
nesslike personnel of your of- 
fice and yards adds pleasure 
to dealing with your firm. 
Punctuality, too, seems to be 
a part of your creed.” 
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architects, contractors or other specifiers may 
see at a glance the salient features of each type 
and number of frame. There is an Andersen 
frame for every type of construction, and this 
catalog supplies complete data regarding each. 


INTENSIVE DRIVE FOR SALES 


Retail Concern Enlists Employees in Cam- 
paign to Sell Modernizing 


Hackensack, N. J., April 1—The Comfort 
Coal-Lumber Co., with headquarters here and 
operating eleven branch yards, has attained un- 
usual success through a modernizing program 
which it has carried on through the month of 
March and will continue to push through April 
and perhaps longer. Henry J. Grabe is chair- 
man of the company’s modernizing committee. 

The program covers a big field and gives 
everyone in the Comfort organization an op- 
portunity to sell his friends and neighbors on 
the idea of modernizing their homes. The 
company sets forth that nearly every product it 
handles is used for modernizing of some sort. 

The idea advanced is to bring the prospect’s 
house up to the times in appearance, but the 
modernizing committee sets forth that the pros- 
pective customer should be taught that the pro- 
gram is not to stop there, but is to include the 
grounds, for which the lumber yard may sup- 
ply many things. 

The committee offers the following as sug- 
gestions on which the salesmen may work: 
New main entrance, porches, sash and frames, 
blinds, roofs, room additions, floors, trim, wall 
finishes, book cases, breakfast nooks, ironing 
boards, dressers, fireplace, mantels, doors, cabi- 
nets, coal bins, wallboard, insulation. 

In addition to selling the prospect a door, the 
salesman is advised to make the job complete 
by selling the hardware and paint to go with it. 
“Sell each job complete,” is one of the slogans 
of the program. 

The entire Comfort organization is working 
on the modernizing plan. Sales are all reported 
to the local yard manager, who sends them to 
headquarters, where they are tabulated. The 
company thus is enabled to tell what each em- 
ployee sells. The appeal for 100 percent co- 
operation has met with a hearty response. 


Potent Argument for Home Owning 


“In these days of the room-and-a-half apart- 
ment, when the bed and the chest of drawers 
come out of a wall at the push of a button, we 
surely need a campaign which will bring to 
parents the realization that children can not be 
properly reared in cramped quarters.” 

The foregoing is not quoted from the adver- 
tisement of some lumber dealer seeking to stim- 
ulate home building sentiment in his commu- 
nity; nor does it come from the pfomotive lit- 
erature of some realtor or other business inter- 
est seeking to convince the public that the 
owned, individual detached home possesses ad- 
vantages over any other type of human habita- 
tion. 

In fact, there is no commercialism whatever 
connected with the statement, which was re- 
cently made by Judge Francis B. Allegretti, of 
the Boys’ Court, Chicago, before whom hun- 
dreds of juvenile delinquents are brought an- 
nually. 

“Of course the greater percentage of boys 
who come before me come from homes that 
are not owned by their parents,” said the judge. 
“Home ownership on the part of more parents 
would stimulate parental care and attention and 
reduce offenses among juveniles. 

“When a father owns his home he finds more 
time to spend with it, to keep it in order and 
in repair; he takes pride in seeing it look bet- 
ter than his neighbor’s. Mother spends more 
time in it, too; what is really drudgery in a 
place not her own seems pleasant to her under 
her own roof. And both parents, if they take 
pride in the material appearance of their home, 
will surely spend more time with the children 


eee 





New Summer 
Cottage Book 


The cottage shown on this page is one 
of twenty appearing in the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN’S new and very attractive 
booklet entitled “Summer Cottage Ideas,” 
which is just off the press. This booklet 
has been prepared solely to help dealers 
sell summer cottages. It will be supplied 
in lots of 100 or more at nominal cost, 
barely covering the expense of printing. 
The dealer’s name and address will be 
printed on back of each copy. No other 
name will appear on the pamphlet so 
that it will appear as the exclusive pub- 
lication of the dealer using it. Send for 
sample copy and prices in lots of 100 to 
1,000 or more. Strike now “while the 
iron is hot” and get your share of the 
summer cottage business. 














for whom they are maintaining the home.” 

Perhaps lumber dealers and others interested 
in selling or promoting the sale of homes have 
not sufficiently stressed home ownership as an 
investment in character. While rearing chil- 


dren in individual owned homes of course is 
not an absolute insurance policy that they will 
turn out well, nevertheless it does give them a 
better chance, and as Judge Allegretti points 
out, the home is a most potent influence in 
character building. 


Retailer Issues Catalog 


J. A. Flaig & Son, lumber dealers operating 
yards at New Madison, Glen Karn and New 
Paris, Ohio, have found it good business to 
spike the guns of the mail-order houses by 
issuing a little catalog of their own, illustrating 
and quoting prices on such items as paints, 
fencing, roofing, galvanized iron items, ladders, 
screen doors and windows etc. The foreword 
of the catalog, headed “Sensational Savings,” 
says that J. A. Flaig & Son will undersell the 
mail order houses from 5 to 10 percent on 
home that the customer may choose. Althou 
very small compared with the immense mail- 
order catalogs, let it not be forgotten that a 
small stone from David’s sling was plenty big 
enough to fell the giant Goliath. 


Brooder House Is Good Seller 


With the increasing interest in poultry and 
egg production as a welcome revenue producer 
on the farm, the field for selling brooder houses 
has tremendously increased. In fact, in most 
farm communities brooder houses as an item 
of stock for the local lumber dealer are as 
“staple as sugar.” 

It is only a question of offering a house of 


An Attractive Summer Home 














This is No. 7 in the new we 
series of examples of attrac- 
tive summer cottages of dif- 
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ferent types appearing in 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
These are photographs of 
actual cottages, built and 
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occupied, the pictures hav- 
ing been taken by a staff 
photographer of this paper 
on a special tour looking 
for particularly attractive 
summer homes that can be 
built at moderate cost. The 
floor plan shows a practical 
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approved type at a reasonable figure, and 
that is a simple matter, as a number of con- 
cerns specializing in that line are producing 
houses that the dealer can handle with assur- 
ance alike of satisfied customers and fair profits. 

A brooder house that has strong advertising 
and talking points is the Octo, manufactured 
by the St. Elmo Housing Co., St. Elmo, II. 
The Octo has a number of very desirable fea- 
tures. In the first place, it is octagonal, or 
eight-sided, with a conical roof. A_ special 
roof ventilator draws the foul air out through 
the peak of the roof, and with the ventilating 
windows the air is kept fresh. 

As will be noted from the cut, there are 
two upper and two lower windows, so placed 
as to admit sunlight from the southeast in the 
morning, and from the southwest in the eve- 
ning. The upper windows are of the ventilating 
type, and can be lowered at any angle to admit 
air without a draft. The windows are glazed 
with cel-o-glass, which admits the ultra violet 
rays that are essential to health and growth 
of the chicks. 

The Octo is made in two sizes, 10-foot and 
12-foot. It is 6 feet high at the eaves and 8 
feet 8 inches in the center. It is shipped 
knecked down, the only tools needed for setting 
it up being a hammer, screwdriver and wrench. 
All bolts are furnished. The house can be 
erected complete in three or four hours. 

The St. Elmo Housing Co. also manufactures 


Conference 


A number of the business leaders of the 
country. were heard at the National Building 
Survey Conference held at the Blackstone Hotel, 
Chicago, on Thursday of last week. The gath- 
ering was attended by approximately 100 lead- 
ing business men interested in promoting con- 
struction and allied activities, in pursuance to 
the program initiated by President Hoover, and 
supplementary to a similar meeting held in 
Washington, D. C., on Jan. 21, in which the 
major groups in the building industry assembled 
for conference. 

The Chicago meeting was presided over by 
Fenton B. Turck, jr.,. chairman of the National 
Building Survey Conference, and vice presi- 
dent of the American Radiator Co. Chairman 
Turck in his opening remarks said that within 
the last three weeks there had come a quick 
change in the real estate money market. Nor- 
mally, he said, after such a return of funds to 
the building field, there might~be expected a 
considerable delay on the part of the building 
public, but he hoped that such would not be the 
case at this time. 


Need for More Small Homes 


Leonard Reaume, of the National Association 
of Real Estate Boards, said that the instinct 
for home ownership is. strong. It needs little 
or no encouragement, but requires only eco- 
nomic opportunity to function. He saw a great 
need for homes that can be brought within the 
financial reach of the average man. 

Years ago, said Mr. Reaume, and we do not 
need to go back many years, we used to build 
houses by the hundreds; nice little homes of 
frame construction with full basement and 
standard equipment; sold these houses for 
$5,000 and less, and it was a very rare case 
when the contract was defaulted and we had 
to take a house back. 

Now the situation is, as I see it, that we 
are driving into apartments the very class of 
people who should be encouraged most to own 
their individual homes. - I am perfectly 
frank to say that I had rather lend $5,000 on 
two houses, $2,500 on each, even if the houses 
were built of frame construction, on cedar 
posts, if you please, and sold to families that 
can afford to pay for them, than to lend $5,000 
on- one house of solid construction sold to a 
family which can not afford to pay forit.... 
Stone buildings or solid buildings will not pre- 
serve the residential district, and while I am 
a lover of beautiful homes, I certainly believe 
we ought to devote some attention to that 
phase of building industry, and endeavor to 


the Octo cottage. This is a spacious one-room 
cottage, 12 feet in diameter. Because of the 
octagonal shape there is no waste space. This 

















This eight-sided brooder house has a number of 
very practical features 


cottage is very useful wherever there is need 
for a portable structure of this type, such as 
tourist camps, summer and health resorts, con- 
struction camps, sportsmen’s cottages, indus- 
trial development centers, oil fields etc. 


Timely Folders for Lumber Retailers 


Two new and very timely sales helps for 
dealers are now ready for distribution by the 
Pacific Lumber Company of Illinois, 332 South 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, and may be had by 
applying to that company. 

One of these helps is a folder describing 
and illustrating the newly patented, knocked. 
down redwood window and sash screens now 
being produced by the above company. These 
screens, to be known as the “Palco Brand” will 
be distributed onlv through retail lumber deal- 
ers. The same circular also reproduces, in 
colors, the redwoood porch and window boxes 
made by the Pacific company, which are pro- 
vided in knocked-down, packaged form. These 
porch and window boxes are splendid spring and 
summer sellers for lumber retailers. 

The other folder is entitled “Build Your Own 
Boat,” and contains reduced reproductions of 
working drawings for building various types of 
boats, blueprints of which are furnished by the 
company without charge. Both of these cir- 
culars are very strikingly designed and printed 
in several colors, being exactly the type of sales 
literature that the consumer literally “eats up.” 





In Movie TERMS 
“What have you there?” 
“First run of early peas.” 
“But early peas are not out.” 
“This is the seed catalog, a preview.” 


Seeks to Promote Building 


learn how and to develop ways and means to 
furnish that class of our people with suitable 
homes at prices they can afford to pay. 

E. J. Russell, a director of the American In- 
stitute of Architects, found considerable encour- 
agement in the volume of repair work and ad- 
ditions to existing buildings either under con- 
struction or under contemplation at the present 
time. “These,” he said, “are all indicative of 
revival, because a building revival does come 
along in just such a way as that.” 











( | NCLE SAM starts taking cen- 
sus this week. * * * Why 


not follow suit and take a census 


f * * 


yoursel of the homes in 


your community that need remod- 


* *& & 


eling or repairs new roofs 


* * * sun parlors and sleeping 


porches? 











A technical discussion of the functions of 
building and loan associations was made by 
Ernest A. Hale, of the United States League 
of Building & Loan Associations. In closing 
Mr. Hale said that the building and loan asso- 
ciations have assisted more families to own their 
homes than any other form of financial institu- 
tion in this country, and in so doing they also 
have created a tremendous amount of taxable 
property, bringing revenue to the community in 
which it is located. 

“We have, after all, for home construction to 
rely on the individual aspirations of our people,” 
said '--'*4s H. Barnes, representing the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States. “If the 
aspiration of our young people starting to Iive 
married life is to own an automobile rather 
than a home, you feel the results. I am not 
arguing that home building should be at the 
expense of the automobile industry. But we all 
know that we have a new confidence in the 
young man whose first aspiration is to own his 
own home.” 


Mr. Van Petten, representing the American 


Farm Bureau Federation, asserted that the 


- standard of the farm home is far below that 


of the city home. 

All you have to do is to drive along the 
country road and you will see that the farm 
home is far below that of the city in the 
standard of living, said he. We are heartily 
in accord with all of your movements along 
the line of modernizing and everything of that 
sort that will help fix up the homes for the 
farmers and make them more comfortable, 
convenient and attractive. The thought I want 
to leave with you is that the farmers are in- 
tensively interested in fixing up their homes. 
They want the boy and girl to stay on the 
farm, and they want to have the home at- 
tractive for that reason. The farmers them- 
selves are not going around traveling as much 
as they did. They are staying at home more. 
Their morale is greatly improved. All in all, 
I think there is a very great opportunity for 
you to help us serve our farm people by 
fixing up their places. 

Other aspects of the problem of stimulating 
building construction were discussed by Gerhardt 
Meyne, Chicago builder; H. W. Collins, ot the 
Celotex Co., Chicago; Whiting Williams, so- 
ciological investigator and author; Dr, Baker, 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States; Henry S. Rosenthal, Chicago, and 
others. 

Committee Is Appointed 


In order to conserve the benefits of the con- 
ference, a committee was named by the chair- 
man, made up as follows: Wilson Compton, 
secretary-manager National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association; Ernest A. Hale, president 
United States League of Building & Loan 
Associations; Leonard Reaume, president Na- 
tional Association of Real Estate Boards; Ben- 
jamin Affleck, president Universal Atlas 
Portland Cement Co., and William C. Cox, 
American Face Brick Association. 

Chairman Turck announced that the subjects 
discussed during the conference would be re- 
ferred to the above group for consideration 
and such action as they might deem acvisable. 

A resolution offered by F. A. Hofheins. presi- 
dent of the Weatherbest Stained Shingle Co., 
North Tonawanda, N. Y., was adopted, as 
follows: 

“Resolved, that the National Builing Survey 
Conference promote the merchandising and 
broadening of new building and modernizing, as 
well as encourage the release of mortgage 
money. 
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The Lumber Retailer’s 
Million Dollar Ally 


[By C. E. Stedman] 


“If I only had a million dollars!” 

And that is just what every lumber dealer in 
the United States has back of him—one million 
dollars—with every single dollar working to the 
limit to build up a market for him, to help him 
in making the most profitable approach to that 
market. Every dollar is working with the 
dealer, for him, and never against him; a strong 
ally in the dealer’s fight to win back a business 
that he has felt slipping from under him. At 
the present moment the lumber dealer has need 
of a strong ally. Every forecast of business 
carries the promise that the present building de- 
pression will be lifted and that the volume of 
business will very likely be sent ahead to the 
peak reached in the record days of 1925-1928. 

But his share of the predicted record volume 
of business is not going to walk to the door of 
the lumber dealer, because the days are no more 
when a man who was building a house or a 
store or a barn had to go to the lumber mer- 
chant for his material. Modern business ex- 
pansion and its resultant competition has made 
it imperative that the lumberman be a mer- 
chandiser as well as a dealer, and that is where 
the strength of his million-dollar ally is di- 
rected. 

There has been some question in certain quar- 
ters as to the value which accrues to the in- 
dividual dealer in these million dollar advertis- 
ing campaigns financed by the manufacturers. 
There has been a fear that the manufacturer is 
“dictating” the merchandising policy of the 
dealer. Let that question be faced and answered 
in this article, beginning with statements from 
Dr. Julius Klein, assistant secretary of com- 
merce, Washington, D. C.; Roger Babson, in- 
ternationally famed financial statistician, and 
Harry H. Culver, president of the National 
Association of Real Estate Boards. ~ 


Dr. Klein, in a recent radio address, declared: 
“Advertising should go ahead with all of its 
characteristic force .. . . advertising, considered 
as a whole, is one of the most potent of busi- 
ness accelerations. It keeps goods moving. And 
it inspires confidence. At this time any appreci- 
able let-up in advertising would be unquestion- 
ably injurious.” 

Roger Babson, looking over the general busi- 
ness situation, states in his report: “. . . .it is 
most important not to cut advertising expenses. 
During readjustment periods don’t let up on 
your appeal to the public.” 


Harry H. Culver, writing on his impression 
of the Hoover conference on business progress 
(at which he represented the National Associa- 
tion of Real Estate Boards) reviews the place 
of building construction in the conference: 
“What the business leaders of the country today 
are looking forward to is not a temporary spurt 
of activity at all. It is planned to surpass 
everything which we have yet accomplished, 
and to lead the way to increased comfort, well- 
being, and wealth for all of our people. The 
program is not an artificial emergency inven- 
tion.. It is for the normal, well-thought-out ad- 
vance of each force and institution in its own 
field. It is new only in the concerted momen- 
tum which it is being given. 


“Interlocking co-operation” is the basis on 
which the insulating board company has 
budgeted its million-dollar advertising campaign 
for 1930, as years of experience have shown the 
firm that co-operative merchandising is the most 
effective way of stimulating business. The com- 
pany knows that the public must be won back 
to home building and home ownership. Invest- 
ment money must be directed back into the 
stable market of building construction, if the 
lumber dealer and the builder is to survive in 
business. 


‘But ‘the public has to be won from putting its 


~ 


money into the ever-increasing store of luxuries, 
into speculation; has to be almost nursed back 
into regaining its confidence in home ownership. 

What is meant by “properly interlocked with 
the interests of the dealers”? Take this million- 
dollar campaign financed by the insulating 
building board company. In the budget is an 
apportionment for gen- 
eral literature which is 
distributed to every 
dealer who makes a re- 
quest for it, to be given 
to his customers and to 
potential customers, 
showing them what can 
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be done with their homes 
and what advantages 
there are in building a 
modern home. Through- 
out the year the com- 
pany, in all ofits adver- 
tising, stresses the mod- | 
ernization of the existing 


Issues Data 


WasHinctTon, D. C., April 1.—“A lack of 
knowledge of the qualities and correct uses of 
American woods abroad has been the principal 
deterrent to the maximum development of an 
export lumber market.” This statement was 
made by Axel H. Oxholm, chief of the Lumber 
Division, Department of Commerce, in releasing 
“American Douglas Fir and Its Uses,” a manual 
just published by the division. Continuing,- Mr. 
Oxholm said: 


For years the American lumber exporters 
have been working under a severe handicap 
because of the lack of detailed information 
for the non-technical foreign consumer who 
is not in a position to follow the use of 
American woods in the domestic market. 

The Lumber Division’s bulletin, which was 
prepared in co-operation with the National 
Committee on Wood Utilization and Pacific 
Coast lumber exporters, is the first of a series 
on American woods. 

In this work the Lumber Division has 
taken advantage of information covering 
present and potential uses for American 
Douglas fir abroad supplied by the fifty-six 
offices of the Department of Commerce in 
principal foreign trade centers. 

Our bulletin. shows that Douglas fir has 
been used in the restoration of old cathedrals 
in France, for the construction of docks and 
harbor work in the Far East, for flooring 
blocks in England, for stringers in German 
railway cars, and for oil derricks in northern 
South America. It is essential, therefore, 
that foreign consumers become better ac- 
quainted with American Douglas fir. 


The bulletin is written in simple language 
and well illustrated. It will be distributed to 
thousands of specifying consumers interested in 
the use of Douglas fir abroad. 





Recommended revision of lumber sguiee 
tions and the putting into practice in the Panama 
Canal Zone of the latest developments in wood 
utilization are exhaustively discussed by Mr. 
Oxholm, in his capacity as director of the Na- 





home, clearly opening the market for the lum- 
ber dealer who takes advantage of sales to be 
made when a house is being remodelled. 

Perhaps the most basic of the dealers’ helps 
is, however, a product of the sales department 
of this company which establishes “contractor’s 
men” throughout the country. These men work 
exclusively with contractors and architects, pro- 
moting the use of their company’s product in 
the building of the modern home. But they are 
in no way conflicting with the lumber dealer 
who handles their product. Rather, they are 
acting as salesmen as much for him as they are 
for their own company, because they are not 
allowed to sell their product directly to the con- 
tractor. He must buy that product from the 
lumber dealer in his town who stocks it. In 
this promotional work, the “contractor’s men” 
exemplify the ideal of “interlocking co-opera- 
ion” working to stimulate the sales 
of their company through the local lumber 
dealer who handles the particular product. That 
product is never sold direct to the contractor. 

Because the lumber dealer of the present can 
no longer afford to handle just lumber, to talk 
to a customer in the terms of lumber at so much 
per thousand feet, he would do better to talk 
in terms of the finished product, the home. In 
the final analysis, when a man thinks of build- 
ing a home he does not think in terms of lum- 
ber, but he pictures the final unit, his own 
home. National advertising is the dealer’s 
greatest aid in learning the selling points of 
the different material which he nowadays stocks 
for home building; it creates the market for 
that material by familiarizing the public with 
the individual characteristics; it evolves into a 
trusted, intelligent contact agent between the 
dealer and the public he is trying to reach; it 
never dictates—it prepares the way in the 
dealer’s fight to win back his business. 


on Lumber 


tional Committee on Wood Utilization, which 
is now combined with the Lumber Division, in 
a report which he has transmitted to Col. Harry 
A. Burgess, governor of the Canal Zone. 

Mr. Oxholm’s report is the result of a recent 
investigation made at the request of Col. Bur- 
gess. It deals with the extended use of chemi- 
cally-treated lumber and species possessing nat- 
ural decay-resisting properties, grade-marked 
lumber, small dimension and short length stock. 

“Perhaps in no other part of the world,” says 
Mr. Oxholm, “is wood subjected to so many 
handicaps as in the Canal Zone, and it is to the 
credit of the engineers there that they have 
been able to use wood to advantage in spite of 
these handicaps.” 

The report points out that if the grade were 
clearly marked on every piece of lumber shipped 
to the Canal Zone inspection there would be 
greatly facilitated, since it then would be pos- 
sible for inspectors to check up on deliveries. 

To eliminate trouble due to shrinkage the re- 
port recommends that lumber be dried before 


it is shipped, and that the specifications desig- _ 


nate a definite moisture content, vatying with 
the uses to which the lumber is to be put. 

Of special interest are the recommended 
changes in the Canal Zone specifications to in- 
clude a larger percentage of short lengths than 
now used, and the decrease in the average length 
requirements of the majority of lumber items 
now purchased. 

Under the direction of Gov. Burgess the rec- 
ommendations embraced in the report will be 
carefully analyzed, and the Canal Zone authori- 
ties will, as far as possible, follow the practices 
suggested. 

In requesting a report on improved wood 
utilization methods Gov. Burgess followed the 
example of other Government departments 
which have ‘co-operated with the National Com- 
mittee on Wood Utilization in its efforts to in- 
sure the best use of the country’s timber re- 
sources, and to effect economies in construction 
costs, 
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Giving the Customer 


Some Building Ideas 


Hager & Cove Lumber Co., of Lansing, Mich., Presents a Comprehensive 
Exhibit of Building Materials, Visited by Thousands 


LANSING, Micu., March 31.—“It was our idea,” said A. J. Hager, “to 
present a building materials exhibit at which building materials would 
be exhibited. A few weeks ago a newspaper had a ‘building show’ here 
in town, but outside of a contractor or two and one or two electrical 
concerns it didn’t look much like a building show to me. You know— 
they charged admission, and had radios playing, and all such things as 
that. It was really not a building show at all—it was an equipment 
show. We thought it would be better to confine it strictly to building 

















In the booth at the left the visitor could see how Sisalkraft is made; right, 
the display of the Industrial Bank; left background, the plumbing exhibit 
materials, and not charge admission, either. Imagine asking the people 
to pay for looking at the products you are trying to sell them!” 

The “peptimistic” president of the Hager & Cove Lumber Co. sat 
in his office and watched as many men and women, residents of Lansing, 
demonstrated an active interest in homes and home building by disre- 
garding a heavy fall of snow, the icy condition of streets with consequent 
danger of travel, and the chill in the air, and traveling south on Penn- 
sylvania Avenue to see what new thing might be offered in the building 
materials line. The exhibit had been planned for Tuesday, Wednesday 
and Thursday, March 25-27, but those were just the days the weather 
man picked to put on an exhibition of the latest and best in March 
blizzards, cutting the attendance at the lumberman’s exhibit from an 
expected 20,000 or 25,000 to about 12,000 or 15,000. The “show” was 
continued for an extra day because of the inclement weather. 

The vagaries of Ol’ Man Winter, however, were not without their 
advantages, declared Mr. Hager, who is widely known, to lumbermen 
everywhere, as “Al.” He said: “If people will venture out in weather 
like we've had, over streets as dangerous as they are—nearly had two 
bad accidents myself this morning—and will come to this exhibit in such 
numbers as they are coming, we know they are really interested. It 
isn’t just a bunch of curiosity seekers. They are interested in building 
homes, and want to know what possibilities there are—the field of 
material from which they can choose. And, of course, plenty of them 
want to put a new roof on the house, or change the location of a porch, 
or partition the home different, or do some other remodeling job like 
that, and they, too, want to know what the possibilities are. That’s what 
they’re coming to this exhibit for, and that’s exactly what we’re trying 
to show them.” 

With these observations of the lumberman as a sort of “prologue” 
we started on a tour of the thirty-five exhibits which, Mr. Hager said, 
occupied 516 linear feet of space along the walls of the lumber sheds. 
At this, the company’s main yard, the office is in a building apart from 
the mill and storage sheds, and contains, in addition to the sales and 
accounting departments and Mr. Hager’s private office, several rooms 
for permanent display purposes. To this place came the majority of 
visitors to register, and while registering to inspect the various Curtis 
built-in features which have been installed in the three display rooms. 

Then out through a side door Mr. Hager led us, across a wide drive- 
way where an increasingly large number of cars of all descriptions were 
being parked, and through a sliding door at the front end of the lumber 
shed which faces the avenue. This shed is used both as a warehouse 
for lumber and (at night) as a storage space for the company’s motor 
trucks in the alley which extends down the middle of the building. 
Pennants and signs festooned the sides, promising something worth the 
while of him who should pass on through the door at the far end of 
the shed, underneath the canopy which had been spread as protection 
against the weather, and so into the next shed. 

As soon as the second building was reached the displays were to be 


seen. Some of them were nested in among the piles of lumber—for 
this shed is one of the company’s main storage sheds—and others were 
ranged along the sides of the central driveway. The north wall of the 
shed was used mainly for lumber storage, but the arrangement of the 
piles of boards formed two large booths which were used to display 
many different items of Curtis millwork in the unpainted, unstained 
state. There were large mirror doors, so placed that the reflection of 
the visitor’s own image quickly arrested his attention. Breakfast nook 
and ironing board, medicine cabinet and kitchen cabinet—all were rep- 
resented in the exhibit by one or more items, on each of which the 
price was plainly marked. This proved to be one of the most attractive 
of all the displays, judging by the number of people who hesitated for 
a glance and stayed for a more thorough inspection. Women, especially, 
were interested, and the writer, listening, heard such comments as “If 
I had that, and a walnut finish on it, I’d put it right in that corner 
near the radio, and it’d look just fine.” Maybe it wasn’t walnut, but 
mahogany, or oak, that was the desired finish, and perhaps the housewife 
envisioned the article out in the kitchen instead of in the living room, 
but most important of all, there were visions inspired by the display, and 
salesmen to aid and record such envisioning. 

The first of a long line of displays on the south side of the shed was 
a tank wagon, the cypress tank of which was indicated as a good example 
of the quality of tanks manufactured at the Hager & Cove company’s 
tank plant. Beyond the tank wagon was a large booth showing some 
of the color effects made possible by the use of the stained shingles 
manufactured by the Edham Co. (Inc.) Nearby was a large display of 
composition shingles. Tucked back into a booth whose walls were 
formed by piles of lumber was a demonstration of the various forms of 
Celotex. Two of the bright spots, especially noticeable in this shed, 
were the exhibits of two electrical contractors, brilliant with many dif- 
ferent types of lighting fixtures and attracting many with the several 
types of electric ranges. The roaming reporter noticed particularly that 
these electrical sales companies believe in signs, when they see the signs 
of the times, and are displaying these finished products rather than 
sticking to the old system of showing a few miles of 14-gauge wire, 
some knobs and conduit, three cartons of bulbs, and a quantity of tape. 
It was the finished article, installed, that they were trying to sell, and 
their display had its prototype in the lumber company’s permanent exhibit 
of modern home conveniences. 


A Planing Mill on Parade 


An important feature of the Hager & Cove company’s exhibit was 
the planing mill. It was necessary for the visitors to pass through 
this part of the company’s plant in order to see all the displays of 
building material. Women, especially, were interested in the machines, 
and the “sticker,” which would convert “just plain lumber” into any 
desired kind of molding “right before our eyes,” seemed to have particu- 
lar fascination for the visitors. Mr. Hager explained why he wanted his 
guests to pass through the mill: 

“They will see all the machinery, and will have a chance to see how 
quickly and efficiently we could fill any order they might want to gtve 
us. I think they'll have more confidence in the company that is ready 
to ‘deliver the goods’ whatever is wanted. They will remember this 
well equipped mill, and think of us when they want service.” 

Women were not the only ones who were interested in the mill. A 
number of high school boys were to be seen, note-book in hand, wander- 
ing from one machine to another and observing the operation. They were 
on hand, some of them, each morning of the exhibit, for Lansing’s 
superintendent of schools gave his teachers permission to visit the lumber 
exhibit during school hours, as class projects. About thirty classes 
took advantage of this opportunity. 











The planing mill. The visitors passed through the aisle in the foreground 
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‘rom the mill the tour of inspection led into several side rooms 
where were displays of plumbing and heating equipment, and then into 
the company’s new warehouse adjoining the mill. Here were more 
booths, each attractively arranged. Across the entire south end of 
this shed was a display of vari-colored combination shingles, and along 
the east side the offerings of several Lansing firms. Among the latter 


was a large and heterogeneous array of builders’ hardware, including 
such built-in features as mail-boxes, parcel “receivadors” and similar 
equipment. 
material. 
In the southwest corner of the building was a display of the Vento 
puttyless steel basement window sash, which Mr. Hager said is proving 


The Hager & Cove company does not handle this kind of 








Here may be seen the displays of Vento puttyless steel sash, Triple 
Insulaire, and Bruce “‘Cell”-ized oak flooring 


quite popular in Lansing, as is Triple Insulaire, which was effectively 
displayed in two tall panels. Nearby was another attractive display of 
Bruce “Cell”-ized flooring, showing several different types and designs. 
Attention was especially attracted to these three products by a large 
airplane view of Lansing, painted for a real estate firm and hung on 
the wall as that company’s display. 

In an “ante-room” was a large and interesting display of plumbing 
fixtures, and visitors found the numerous color effects of special interest. 
Part of this bathroom display was an exhibit of the sheet tile manu- 
factured by the Hager Wall Tile Co., in Lansing, and here again the 
color combinations caused much comment. 


Back in the shed itself, the visitors frequently clustered about the 
booth of the Sisalkraft Co., to gaze with interest at the long sisal fibres 
and other materials of which Sisalkraft building paper is made, and to 
heed the invitation to “tear it up” printed on each of the many samples 
distributed. 

Adjoining the Sisalkraft booth was an interesting display of the 
Lansing Industrial Bank, of which Mr. Hager is vice president and 
which he has used to good advantage in the financing of small building 
projects and such things as re-roofing jobs, as well as in collection of 
otherwise bad accounts. This institution has been remarkably successful, 
and its fame has been breezed abroad in the State, with the result that 
even while the writer was present, and the exhibit was in progress, 
George Strable and H. W. Zahnow, of Saginaw, president and secretary, 
respectively, of the Saginaw Lumber Co., arrived to see what was 
happening. 

Mr. Hager told them that the Industrial Bank is an indispensable 
part of his financing scheme, and has aided in the promotion of sales, 
especially of roofing. This lumberman is fully awake to the opportunities 
to be found in the roofing business, and last year the company sold 
seventy-four carloads of asphalt, asbestos, and roll roofing. Mr. Hager’s 
son is in charge of this department, and when he talks about roofing 
the customer does not hear about price per square, and other details of 
that nature, but is quoted a price for the complete roof, installed, with 
the further understanding that if necessary special financing can be 
arranged. 

“The trouble is,” said the elder Mr. Hager, “we've been trying too 
often to sell by the unit, and not enough to sell what the people want, 
which is the finished job. When the customer comes in here to find out 
about roofing, he doesn’t care what it costs per square. All he thinks 
of is the fact that his roof is leaking and needs to be replaced. When he 
comes in here, we go to his home, take a look at the situation, and tell 
him what it will cost him to have his roof back in good condition again. 
He doesn’t have to worry about getting the right number of shingles, or 
getting it done right—that is our job, and we accept the responsibility. 

“And financing it? Why not? If some one comes into your store and 
wants to buy $200 worth of lumber on open account, you sell it to him 
if his credit’s good, don’t you?” The reply was affirmative. “All right, 
then, you do some credit business. And when you do that, you finance 
the man that buys the lumber, don’t you? Well, why not finance the 
man who buys a roof from you? It’s just the same thing. You don't 
do a strictly cash business—why not consider this credit in the same 
light as the other kind?” 

Thus Mr. Hager explained his sales and credit policy to his visitors 
from Saginaw, and then conducted them on a tour of the exhibits, to 
show some of the products he expects to sell this year, and how he 
expects to sell them. They were impressed—and inspired. That, too, 
was the reaction of other lumbermen visitors from neighboring towns 
and cities, including Grand Rapids, Mt. Pleasant, Shepard, Ann Arbor, 
Springport, Charlotte, and Laingsburg. They saw new ways to sell 
lumber, by selling what the people want to buy. 





Varying Views on Senate Tariff Action 


See Benefit to Industry 


immediate relief on a large scale. 


This tariff Senator Oscar H. Morris, of the Milwaukee 








ABERDEEN-HoQUIAM, WASH., March 31.—It 
is the consensus among the Grays Harbor lum- 
bermen that the action of the Senate in passing 
a tariff on lumber will result in a decided ben- 
efit to the industry. An interview with repre- 
sentative mill men brought out the following 
opinions : 

WILLIAM DONOVAN, Sr., of the Donovan Lum- 
ber Co., believes the tariff should have been 
fixed at $2, but $1.50 will give a measure of 
protection, and allow the mills to compete with 
foreign lumber. 


FRED HULBERT, of the American Mill Co.—The 


passage of this tariff is a great thing. It gives 
us a wedge. It will be easier to increase an 
existing tariff than to secure a tariff where 


none was before. It will aid us in competing 
with the shipments from Russia. 

CLYDE PITCHFORD, manager of the Aberdeen 
Lumber & Shingle Co.. Aberdeen, and the Ho- 
quiam Lumber & Shingle Co., Hoquiam.—The 
effect will be favorable, but will not be imme- 
diate. It will stimulate business and the effect 
will be felt in six months. The clause permit- 
ting shipment free of Canadian lumber surfaced 
is something of a “joker” in the bill. 


ALBERT SCHAFER, Of Schafer Bros. Lumber & 
Door Co., believes the tariff will have a stimu- 
lating effect on the Northwest lumber industry. 


JOHN WILSON, manager of Wilson Bros. & Co. 
—The tariff will have a fine effect on the local 
lumber market and is bound to stabilize and 
increase the business here. 


CLAYTON APPLE, sales manager of the Grays 
Harbor Lumber Co., Hoquiam.—The tariff will 
improve the lumber industry of this country in 
the long run, but I do not look forward to any 


will affect the Atlantic seaboard trade chiefly, 
as it is the Atlantic seaboard that takes most 
of the imported lumber. 

W. H. DOLE, manager of the Northwestern 
Lumber Co., Hoquiam, and the Aloha Lumber 
Co., Aloha.—The placing of this tariff on soft 
lumber means a great deal to the lumber busi- 
ness of Grays Harbor, but the clause permitting 
the free shipment of Canadian lumber dressed 
on one side, makes it less significant than the 
bill appears on the surface. Canadian lumber 
on the east coast is one of the greatest competi- 
tors of the Northwest lumber industry. There 
will be no immediate effect, but within a year 
the effect of this tariff will be noticeable. 

ALEX. POLSON, president of the Polson Lumber 
& Shingle Co., believes the tariff will mean a 
wonderful thing for the country and will do 
more toward restoring good times in the Pacific 
Northwest lumber industry than any other one 
thing. 


Protest Tariff on Poles 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., March 31.—A number of 
factors in the Milwaukee lumber market have 
been active in protesting the proposed tariff 
on cedar poles. Fred J. Schroeder, of the John 
Schroeder Lumber Co., in a wire to a Wis- 
consin congressman, declared: “Although we 
own pole timber in Wisconsin and Idaho we con- 
sider it very undesirable to place a duty on 
poles, thus raising the price to the consumer. 
Practically all the available American pole 
timber is now exhausted, particularly in Wis- 
consin and Michigan, where local use will read- 
ily absorb yearly production.” 

That there is no demand for a pole tariff was 
the contention of the MacGillis & Gibbs Co. 


Association of Commerce, declared that Mil- 
waukee people interested in the pole tariff are 
anxious that it should not be approved by the 
conference committee. 


Points to Russian Competition 


SHREVEPORT, LA., March 29.—Declaring that 
the Russian lumber is going to Mexico and that 
there is necessity for a higher tariff to compete 
with low labor, William A. Anderson, president 
of the Shreveport Lumber Co. and past presi- 
dent of the Shreveport Lumbermen’s Club, in 
a public statement issued several days ago, cails 
attention to a report of a shipment of Russian 
lumber going to Vera Cruz, which was favor- 
ably commented upon in that city. The report 
concluded with a statement to the effect that 
Russian lumber would henceforth offer strong 
competition to American lumber. 

Mr. Anderson declared that this showed how 
necessary it is to place a tariff on foreign lum- 
ber; that-it was regrettable it is not twice the 
$1.50 per thousand suggested; that with lower 
wages and cheaper vessel rates, “there would 
be no such thing as competing with the price of 
any commodity they (Russia) produce to send 
out in exchange for the necessaries of life.” 
“The tariff commission,” Mr. Anderson con- 
cludes, “should give the matter of such com- 
petition deep study, as the welfare of millions of 
people in this country depends on keeping it en- 
tirely out of the United States. Lumber, as 
well as all agricultural commodities, should be 
fully protected against Russian competition, and 
our southern senators and congressmen should 
wake up to the danger confronting the South.” 
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Wood’s Many Superiorities Made Clear 


Help Women Study Home—Values of Wood Lath Shown—W ood 


Replaces Concrete—Protests Misstatement 


Form Homemakers’ Club 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 31.—The people 
of Ranger, N. D., and Slope County, are taking 
an active interest in better homes. They are 
co-operating with the State agricultural col- 
lege in the organization of Homemakers’ Clubs. 
Twenty years ago this part of North Dakota 
was a new country with small, inconvenient 
homes scattered far apart. They are now being 
replaced with modern homes, and the need for 
architectural aides is being filled by several of 
the helps to prospective home builders issued by 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion. 

Mrs. Viola M. Williams, of Ranger, in re- 
questing a copy of “for Home Lovers,” latest 
brochure issued by the architectural depart- 
ment of the N. L. M. A., explains the work 
being carried on in North Dakota. She says: 

This year many of the clubs are studying 
better homes. Our Homemakers’ Club plans 
this fall to put on a booth at our county fair 
demonstrating the things we have learned. 
The booth will contain a miniature house and 
well laid out grounds (if we can manage the 
house part.) A well equipped kitchen is the 


part upon which we are putting much study, 
and I thought your book would be of great 
interest to all of us. 


* * 


Choosing Proper Plaster Base 


WasuHincton, D. C., March 31—“Wood 
Lath,” a new number in the construction in- 
formation series issued by the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, presents the im- 
portant factors which should be considered by 
prospective builders in choosing a plaster base. 
The specifications for wood lath and plaster 
given in this booklet are of value to the 
prospective home builder, retail lumberman, the 
architect and the carpenter. 

The booklet summarizes the qualities desirable 
for plaster support and substantiates its an- 
nouncement that wood lath meets these re- 
quirements with supporting test data. 

A graphic illustration is given of contrasted 
costs of various plaster bases with wood lath. 
The economy of wood lath is persuasive for 
the home builder. 

“Make sure,” the reader is advised, “wood 
lath will serve your purpose—then use it and 
spend the difference.” 

It is pointed out that the fine acoustical 
properties of wood partitions are universally 
recognized, and to obtain high values in sound 
barriers wood is demanded by the movie-talkie 
producers. 

Strength, stiffness, warmth, adhesiveness to 
plaster, fire resistant qualities—all these char- 
acteristics of wood lath are discussed in a 
concise and illuminating style. 

Perhaps the best argument for wood lath 
is that it makes a good plaster job necessary. 
In this connection the booklet says: 

When you hear talk about the plaster 
cracking and breaking over wood lath just 
put it down in your note book that some one 
tried to skin the job. If the walls and 
framework of the building stand solid and 
firm throughout the years without shifting 
or settlement, the plaster will not crack. If 
there are changes in framing alignment, no 
plaster base in use will stand the strain. 

The attention of the National association has 
recently been called to a clause in the supple- 
mentary section of the proposed standard speci- 
fications for lath and plaster which recom- 
mends the use of wire or metal lath in all 
buildings of ordinary construction. Such a 
specification, if enacted and enforced, would in 


all probability eliminate wood lath from its 
principal market. 

As representative of the organized lumber 
manufacturers and associations, the National 
so strenuously objected to the inclusion of 
such a clause in any standard specifications that 
the objectionable sections were omitted. 


* * * 


SOLVES ROOFING PROBLEM 


Wood Replaces Concrete for Roof Construc- 
tion in Rayon Factory 


CLEVELAND, Outo, April 2.—Wood is replac- 
ing concrete in the roof construction in the 
factory building of the Industrial Rayon Cor- 
poration of this city, third largest rayon manu- 
facturing plant in the country. 

After approximately 15 years the concrete 
roof collapsed along the ridge sections of the 
several building units. A suspended plaster 
ceiling kept the chunks of concrete from falling 
onto the highly complicated and intricate twist- 
ing machines and the heads of workers in the 














New roof of wood and temporary ceiling floor. 
Behind canvas enclosure a new section of roof is 
under construction 


factory. But for the presence of this suspended 
ceiling it is estimated that thousands of dollars 
of damage would have been done to machinery 
alone, necessitating the closing down of the 
plant, reducing factory efficiency and throwing 
the major portion of 1,500 employees out of 
work. 

L. J. Jordan, chief engineer of the corpora- 
tion, after a thorough survey of the old roof 
deemed it advisable to have it removed at once. 
However, he was confronted with the problem 
of how to remove the roof without closing the 
factory with its twisting and coning machines 
running 24 hours a day and many unfilled orders 
on hand. 

The chief engineer tackled his problem and 
very naturally found a solution in which wood 
played a major part. The roof is supported by 
a series- of metal trusses several feet apart. 
Planking was placed between a few of them in 
a row, the planks resting on the bottom chords 
of the trusses. Canvas was thrown over the tem- 
porary floor to assist in keeping out moisture 


and protecting the machinery and workers be- 
low. Canvas was fitted over the sides of the 
trusses at either ened, and directly over this 
enclosed area on the outside was erected a 
huge tent to keep the elements off the tempo- 
rary floor structure, and the work of tearing 
out the old concrete roof begun. 

As sections of the old concrete are removed 
workmen follow through laying 2x6 tongue and 
grooved wood plank flooring, which is nailed 
to strips of wood bolted to the metal purlins. 
The wood is then covered with a composition 
roofing. The canvas which covers the temporarily 
constructed floor is then carefully taken up and 
the chunks of concrete and debris shaken out 
of it, the plank flooring and the canvas along 
the sides of the trusses removed, and what a 
few hours before was a concrete roof is con- 
verted into a wood roof. The workers below 
do not realize what is going on overhead until 
—_ see the newly completed section of wood 
roof. 

The precision and skill with which this project 
is being completed without interfering with the 
factory work, the regulation of the delicate ma- 
chinery, the controlled temperature and humid 
condition of the atmosphere are an engineering 
feat worthy of note. The men doing this ex- 
cellent job have proved that this plan of roof re- 
moval and replacement is practical and eco- 
nomical and undoubtedly are setting a precedent 
which will be followed elsewhere. 

Robert E. Crawford, secretary of the Cleve- 
land Lumber Institute, called the matter to the 
attention of J. R. Rapp, of the Pittsburgh office 
of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, on a recent visit, and has kept in close 
touch with the development of the project. 

Chief Engineer Jordan invented the novel 
scheme for replacing the concrete roof with 
wood. He suggested it to the engineering firm 
of Christian, Schwartzenberg & Gaede, and the 
George A. Rutherford Co., both of Cleveland. 
Both firms approved of the plan as offering a 
solution of Mr. Jordan’s problem. The neces- 
sary plans were drawn up under direction of 
Everett M. Clark, vice president of the Ruther- 
ford company, and the work begun. 

It is necessary to maintain a given degree of 
humidity in the Industrial Rayon plant. Only 
when this condition is maintained will the rayon 
work properly on the twisting and coning ma- 


chines. 
* 


Asks Correction of Statement 


Wasuincton, D. C., March 31.—Walter F. 
Shaw, trade extension manager of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, has ad- 
dressed a letter to Dr. Charles E. Baldwin, as- 
sistant commissioner of labor statistics, Depart- 
ment of Labor, calling attention to a statement 
credited to him which appeared in the Con- 
gressional Record of Feb. 27, and which Mr. 
Shaw considers a reflection on lumber not war- 
ranted by the facts. The statement was inserted 
by Senator Nye, in connection with his argu- 
ment against a duty on lumber, and reads: 

WHEREAS, the bodies of autos and planes 
were formerly constructed almost entirely of 
wood, they are now built almost wholly of 
metal. 


In his letter Mr. Shaw says: 


We have investigated the use of wood in 
automobile body construction and have found 
that there are only four makes of automo- 
biles in the United States which are made 
with all-steel bodies. They are the Ford, 
Hudson, Essex and Dodge. The output of 
these four cars represent approximately 30 to 
40 percent of the total production of auto- 
mobiles in the United States at the present 
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time. All other cars have 
steel and wood bodies. 

It would therefore seems tthat your state- 
ment that “automobile bodies are now built 
almost wholly of metal” is at variance with 
the facts. We consider it unfortunate that a 
high Government official should give out mis- 
leading information, damaging to the lumber 
industry. 

In the interest of greater accuracy we hope 
that you will satisfy yourself that our state- 
ments are based upon facts and release a 
statement correcting the misinformation given 
in the paragraph which Senater Nye attrib- 
utes to you. 


a combination of 


* * * 


The Appeal of Wood 


Wasuincton, D. C., March 31.—Paul T. 
Frankl in his new book—“Form and Reform” 
—has a word to say for wood that will be 
generally appreciated by the lumber industry. 
Quoting Mr. Frankl’s comments on materials, 
the spring building supplement of the Literary 
Digest says: 

Upon wood the crime of ornamentation has 
been most universally committed in the Occi- 
dental world. Wood has been murdered so 
often. This most humanly intimate of all 
materials has been cut, carved, twisted, bent, 
gilded, painted, varnished, out of all recogni- 
tion. Decoration upon decoration has been 
applied. 

Wood 
has been 


has been poisoned with stains. It 
enslaved and compelled to speak a 
language not its own. Yet it survives; its 
appeal remains as potent as ever. 

At last the arts and crafts have rediscov- 
ered the innate beauties of wood. In a man- 
ner incomparable to that of other media, the 


intrinsic beauty and the adaptability of wood 


enable it to maintain its time-honored pres- 
tige. Wood appeals to our senses. It is at- 
tractive to the eye; it is pleasing to the 
touch: even the delicacy of its odor intensi- 
fies its appeal. 


* ¢ * 
To Co-operate in Use of Wood 


SPOKANE, WaASH., March 31.—George Duffy, 
president of the Spokane Hoo-Hoo Club, has 
received from FE. A. Tate, of the MacMaar 
Stores, a letter indicating a favorable attitude 
of that corporation toward wood. 

Mr. Tate states that it is the intention of 
the corporation to co-operate with the Spokane 
Hoo-Hoo Club as much as possible and that 
it is the intention of the corporation to use wood 
sash where it is practicable. Mr. Tate adds: 


In the meantime we are going to give the 
matter of using wooden sash very careful 
consideration. In the construction of this 
new warehouse we are using a considerable 
amount of lumber, as most of the inferior of 
the building is of mill construction. 

We have done away, wherever possible, with 
the use of steel girders and are using wood 
instead, as well as wooden posts. 

We appreciate the business which we have 
received from the employes of the lumber 
industry in the Northwest, and I want to as- 
sure you that we will co-operate to the full- 
est extent in using wood in the construction 
of our new warehouse—price and quality be- 
ing equal and consistent with good construc- 
tion. 


* * * 


Appreciate Service Rendered 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., March 31.--Figures 
recently compiled show that home modernizing 
saved the building trades of Minneapolis from 
a loss in 1929. But for additions and repairs 
to old buildings the total spent for building con- 
struction in Minneapolis last year would have 
fallen far below that for 1928. With these addi- 
tions due to modernization the 1929 figures 
showed a gain over the preceding year. 

Data gathered by the Builders Exchange in- 
dicates that there was a drop in new construc- 
tion last year of $1,557,315, as compared with 
1928. On the other hand, the increase in 
additions and repairs, due to modernizing, was 
$1,596,700, leaving a favorable balance of $39,- 
385 for 1929. 

The total spent for modernizing in 1928 was 
$2,207,085, which in 1929 grew to $3,804,385. 





Tune In On This 


Wasuincton, D. C., March 31.—Lum- 
bermen in general are urged to “tune in” 
at 9 p. m., eastern standard time, April 
15, and listen to the “Salute to the 
Lumber Industry” which will be broad- 
casted that evening by the Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Co. through 
the coast-to-coast network of the Na- 
tional Broadeasting Co. 

E. L. Carpenter, president of the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, was to have broadcasted an address 
on this oceasion, but finds it impossible 
to do so, and his place will be taken 
by Wilson Compton, secretary-manager, 
who will speak from Station WRC, of 
the Radio Corporation of America in 
Washington. 

The expectation is that lumbermen 
will get together in groups here and 
there throughout the country, tune in 
the nearest station of the National Broad- 
casting Co.’s chain, and discuss the pro- 
gram as it comes over the air. Those 
who ean not do this conveniently doubt- 
less will see that their home radio re- 
eeivers are on the job April 15 and 
listen to the “Salute” there. 

This will be one of a series of radio 
broadcast “Salutes” to leading American 
industries. 











So impressed are the building and material men 
with these figures, which have opened their 
eyes to the value of the service rendered by the 
Home Modernizing Bureau, that the board of 
directors have made the bureau an activity of 
the exchange. 

+ * 


Manager Office Furniture Bureau 


Wasuincton, D. C., April 1.— The trade 
promotion committee of the Wood Office Furni- 
ture Association (Inc.) has employed Frank T. 
Hess, formerly sales manager of Felt & Tarrant, 
Chicago, manufacturers of comptometers, as 
manager of the Wood Office Furniture Bureau. 
Mr. Hess has an enviable record in salesman- 
ship, and is particularly competent to conduct 
sales programs with the more than 2,000 deal- 
ers who handle the products of the association 
members. He will assume his new position 
April 15, with headquarters at 645 Graybar 
Building, New York City. 


x * * 
Extends Thanks for Talks 


Wasuincton, JD. (C., March 31.—L. H. 
Provine, in charge of the department of archi- 
tecture of the University of Illinois, writes the 





ee me 


National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association: 

J. E. Mackie presented two very interesting 
talks yesterday before classes in our depart- 
ment of architecture. The information which 
he gave was very interesting and profitable. 
I am sure that the students will be able to 
use this material to a good advantage when 
they enter their chosen profession. The de- 
partment of architecture appreciates not only 


Mr. Mackie’s fine presentation, but also the 
co-operation of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association. 


Institute and Hoo-Hoo Merge 


St. Louis, Mo., April 1—Merger of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley Lumber Institute with the St. 
Louis Hoo-Hoo Club No. 6 took effect today 
with the physical transfer of the institute’s 
office to the headquarters of the club at 910 
Central National Bank Building, this city. 

The merger was handled through a committee 
from each organization and the resulting plan 
was adopted by the members of the institute at 
their reecent dinner. Members of the lumber 
industry feel that the merger of these two bodies 
is another step forward toward closer har- 
mony among the trade and will materially pro- 
mote the advancement of wood products in the 
metropolitan area of the district of St. Louis. 

Last Thursday at Hotel Statler, the Hoo-Hoo 
club held its second monthly luncheon of the 
series of meetings for the advancement of the 
wood products. Prominent among the record 
attendance of over a hundred members and 
guests were the president of the St. Louis board 
of aldermen and other local government repre- 
sentatives, as well as several out-of-town manu- 
facturers. 

C, E. Close, Chicago representative of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
was the guest speaker. Choosing for his topic 
“Wood or Steel,” he covered the subject briefly 
but thoroughly. One of the main points im- 
pressed on the minds of the listeners after his 
talk was the necessity of concerted and organ- 
ized effort on the part of the lumber industry 
to place the merits of wood before the building 
public. The talk was closed by a brief open 
forum. 

The next monthly meeting of Hoo-Hoo is 
scheduled for April 24 at the Jefferson Hotel 
with Bert Westover, Indianapolis representative 
of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, as the speaker of the day. 


Here’s a Monkey Wrench 


The following “want ad” appeared in a recent 
issue of the Naval Stores Review, Savannah, 
Ga. : 
POSITION WANTED—BY EXPERIMENTED 

turpentine man with small family,.as still- 
er. Will still and ride for small place or 
still and cooper. Am a monkey wrench; can 
fit any tap on a turpentine place. Can furnish 
A No. 1 references. Address Stiller,*Box —— 
Beach, Ga. 
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One of the house plans designed by the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association as part of 
its service to building page editors 
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Review of United States Imports of Wood 


WasuHincton, D. C., March 31.—Because 
the question of lumber imports into the United 
States is very much in the minds of lumbermen 
generally throughout the country, a recent re- 
view of imports of wood in 1929, prepared 
by a representative of the lumber division of 
the Department of Commerce, and published 
in Commerce Reports, will be of interest. 
This review is as follows: 

Imports of wood and wood manufactures 
into the United States were valued at $82,598,- 
878 in 1929, as compared with $80,139,475 in 
1928 and $92,665,949 in 1927. In 1929 the total 
includes $53,294,966, which is the value of 
1,815,091,000 feet of lumber and logs, and in 


1928 $48,399,099, the value of 1,692,091,000 feet- 


of lumber and logs. This refers to both soft- 
woods and hardwoods, including cabinet woods. 


Imports of Shingles, Lath, Poles, 
and Railroad Ties 


After logs and lumber, the largest items of 
import are shingles and lath in the sawmill 
products class, furniture in the wood manufac- 
tures group, and poles in the unmanufactured 
wood section. Shingle imports were about 
$800,000 less in value in 1929 than in 1928, de- 
creasing to 1,672,880,000 valued at $6,850,073 
from 2,066,065,000 valued at $7,657,491. Lath 
imports by 39 percent in quantity 
and 44 percent in value, to only 786,767,000 
valued at $3,561,514 from 1,293,079,000 valued 
at $6,321,818—receipts of both lath and shin- 


Furniture 


decreased 


gles being the smallest since 1920. Furniture 
imports, which, including willow, rattan, 
wicker and other such furniture, were valued 


at $5,270,011 in 1928 and at $5,576,472 in 1929, 
were over one-half, by value, of wood manu- 
factures imported. Pole imports increased by 
$770,000 in value, 1928 totals being valued at 
$3,319,195 for 828,189 poles, and 1929 imports 
at $4,089,598 for 971,676 Pole imports 
have been increasing over series of years 
since 1920. 

Railroad ties imported increased last year 
in both number and value over 1928 imports, 
reaching the total of 920,995 ties valued at 
$735,758. The high mark for railroad tie im- 
ports was in 1926, when 1,237,171 ties entered. 

Sawn and cleft pickets and palings were not 
quite up to 1928 imports, the 1929 value stand- 
ing at $445,757 for 43,203,000, as compared 
with $461,125 for 50,230,000. The highest im- 
portation of pickets and palings occurred in 
1925, when the value was $736,000 for 
300,000. 


poles, 
the 


6§8,- 


Sources of Chief Imports 


The following preliminary data regarding 
chief sources of certain items in 1929 are sub- 
ject to correction before final issuance in Com- 
merce and Navigation of the United States, 
but are given here tentatively, as corrections 
will in all probability be minor: 

Mahogany logs imported in 1929 increased 
by 5,000,000 feet over those in 1928, and a larger 
proportion came from Central America, while 
imports from Africa declined. Of the 1929 
total of 53,061,000 feet, 29,279,000 feet were 
from Central America and Mexico (British 
Honduras 13,095,000 feet, Nicaragua 8,804,000 
feet, Honduras 3,396,000 feet, and Mexico 
3,960,000 feet), while 16,100,000 feet came from 
Africa (French Africa 8,793,000 feet, Gold 
Coast 6,841,000 feet), and imports from Peru 
(5,922,000 feet) were important also. Although 
mahogany-log imports increased in total, as 
compared with 1928, they were still not up to 


average and were nearly 20,000,000 feet less 
than in 1927. 
Spanish cedar-log imports of 5,239,000 feet 


were mainly from Mexico, 2,704,000 feet of the 
1929 import coming from this source. 


Other cabinet-wood log imports, totaling 
21,929,000 feet, were mainly from Australia 
(7,657,000 feet), the Philippines (5,847,000 


feet), the United Kingdom (2,426,000 feet) and 
France (1,806,000 feet), while Venezuela and 
Brazil were chief among sources of smaller 
importations. 

Cedar and other non-cabinet-wood logs im- 
ported—192,176,000 feet in total—were mainly 
British Columbia softwoods, including 120,437,- 
000 feet of free and dutiable cedar, and duti- 
able fir, spruce, and hemlock, all from this 
source only. Of remaining imports of non- 
cabinet-wood logs (71,739,000 feet in all), 64,- 
000,000 feet were also from Canada, of which 


about one-fifth came across eastern Canadian 
border points, being mostly birch, maple, and 


other furniture and veneer logs, while the 
other four-fifths of the Canadian 64,000,000 
feet was also chiefly from British Columbia 


and probably was nearly all fir, spruce, or hem- 
lock not dutiable. The approximately 7,500,000 
feet of imports in this miscellaneous-log class 
which were not brought in from Canada were 
derived from various countries. 

Pole imports were practically all of cedar 
from western Canada, and imports were mainly 
across the northern border between the Rocky 
Mountains and the Great Lakes. 

Railroad tie imports were 90 percent from 
Canada (831,144 ties), the other 10 percent, 
except a few odd ties from Mexico and else- 
where, were from the Dominican Republic into 
Porto Rico (82,841 ties), these being mostly 
small ties for sugar-estate tracks. Imports 
from Canada are most largely through the 
Maine and New Hampshire and St. Lawrence 
customs for northeastern railroads. 

Shingles, all from 
Canada, are mainly 
western red cedar; 740,- 


usual, came from Canada to the extent of 
about 95 percent of the import, the remainder 
coming in small quantities from 25 or 30 other 


foreign countries. About half the hardwood 
lumber imports were via Michigan customs 
and most of the rest into the northeastern 
districts. 


“Barrels, boxes, and shooks” entered under 
manufactures were valued in 1929 at $255,263 
for 1,669,102 units, imports being from Mexico, 
Italy and Canada, in order, with much smaller 
quantities from other sources. 

There was a considerable increase in im- 
ports of cork from Portugal in 1929, those 
from Spain—particularly of insulation—also 
increasing, and those from North Africa being 
about equal to 1928 imports, and standing third 
after Portugal and Spain, with about one- 
fourth as great a value as either. 


Increases and Decreases in Imports 


The rise and decline in wood imports in re- 
cent years is seen by the following table: 


Value of United States Imports of Wood and Manufactures of 
{In thousands 


of dollars] 
1924 





06260 eniamed eeu Items— 1910-1914 1923 1926 1928 1929 
, mt sec Wood, unmanufactured.. 9,588 16,549 16,649 16,982 14,619 17,602 

the British Columbia- sawmill products....... 22,061 82,622 72,943 74,579 64,885 54,159 

Washington boundary, Manufactures of wood.. 4,207 9,438 9,708 10,483 10,636 10,837 

447,000,000 via Dakota, ‘oat aan 

$1,000,000 via Duluth Co 35,856 108,609 99,300 102,044 80,140 82,598 


and Superior, 389,000,000 into eastern districts, 
including 129,000,000 into Vermont, 93,000,000 
into New York, and 69,000,000 into Buffalo cus- 
toms. Lath, all from Canada, except about 
4,200,000 from Yugoslavia, and a few dollars’ 
worth from Mexico and other sources, were 
nearly all declared at Great Lakes and North- 
east border points and at Northeast ports 
(786,000,000 at St. Lawrence and eastern 
points, 179,000,000 at Michigan, Duluth and 
Superior, and Ohio customs). 

Pickets and palings came chiefly from 
Canada (40,831,000), France being second with 
2,320,000, and the United Kingdom supplying 


2,000. Entries were chiefly into St. Lawrence, 
Michigan, New York, and Vermont districts, 


the first two leading by large amounts over 
the two latter. It is believed that Canada’s 
share was pickets of pine and the rest chest- 
nut palings. 

Raw rattan entered from the Netherland 
East Indies as the leading source, with British 
Malaya a fairly close second, and China and 
Germany a distant third and fourth. Imports 
were overwhelmingly into Boston and New 
York. 

Imports of briar, ivy, and laurel root are all 
into New York. 


Sources of Imports of Softwood Lumber 


Softwood lumber imports in 1929 were en- 
tered from the following sources: 


United States Imports of Softwood Lumber in 
1929 


Country of Origin— Feet 
DT EOP LER ES OTT ee TC eT er ee 5,462,000 
Ce sc cnkeoee seen anaes 30,00 
ECT ee re ee 99,000 
ee errr 382,000 
DE” “Lserceaneenwek kam wanmasa 2,614,000 
fa lint cals aa ia, lig. ie SS 92,000 
DE cecitagiinnegs étee baeneeens 46,000 
Ps ONE WRN ccs ccc xcweciaes 1,121,000 
, teas ae eae ai sd aaah eae 6-4 44,000 
Soviet Russia in Europe.......... 37,936,000 
ee EE rT Tere Tee 254,000 
RI SEE, keene eeisawe woe 584,000 
Yugoslavia and Albania.......... 7,108,000 
Canada and Newfoundland........ 1,351,914,000 
EE, sc cg dd ab es basse enwads 1,013,000 
| ES ay a a ee ae ee a 9,126,000 
Tremeene GRE TOUGRO. «ce ccccvcess 8,000 
Dt! état Maabdaness C086 TK SO WS 206,000 
Drstiels Hast ALrio®. oc vcccccesves 180,000 

RN eee ee eer re 1,418,319,000 


Spruce and pine are received from Europe; 
the same and fir, hemlock, and cedar from 
Canada; yellow pine from Nicaragua; western 
pine from Mexico; that from Brazil is doubt- 
less pine, and that from British East Africa 
pencil cedar. 

Imports of sawn cabinet woods were largely 
from the Philippines (34,521,000 feet), most of 
the remaining 4,179,000 feet coming from 
Japan, (1,544,000 feet), Peru (1,283,000 feet), 
and Cuba (742,000 feet). 

Imports of hardwood flooring were all from 
Canada—mostly entered via Vermont customs. 
Imports of other hardwood lumber also, as 


Asks Quick Compilation of Figures 


New York, March 31.—Otis N. Shepard, of 
the Shepard & Morse Lumber Co., has ad- 
dressed an open appeal to all lumbermen who 
desire to reap the benefit of the Government’s 
“Census of Distribution,” taking of which be- 
gins this week. Mr. Shepard feels that great 
benefit will accrue to industry if the Govern- 
ment does not delay in making results of the 
census known. In his appeal he suggests— 
that the readers of this article give a few 
moments of their time, and address a letter 
to the Bureau of Census, Washington, D. C., 
requesting that the figures on this “Census 
of Distribution” be quickly compiled and re- 
leased to the public within at least six months 
after the bureau starts to collect the figures. 
Otherwise, I fear that when these figures are 
released to the public conditions will be so 
changed that the benefit of this census will 
be largely dissipated and wasted. 

The bureau of census at Washington will 
welcome your letter, and although it may not 
be able to give an adequate reply as promptly 
as it would like to, it will reach the proper 
party and will start a movement toward econ- 
omizing in Government expenditures and in- 
creasing your own efficiency if you will put 
your shoulder to the wheel and help expedite 
the release of these statistics within the six 
months’ period. 


SPSS SSSGsseeeeea: 


Completes Remodeling of Yard 


New York, April 2.—The retail operation of 
Charles F. Fisher & Co. (Inc.), 1380 Randall 
Avenue, the Bronx, is in operation under the 
direction of E. C. and L. R. Waldvogel. They 
purchased the business from the estate of 
Charles F. Fischer, in November 1929. The 
stock and equipment of the company were 
moved to the new location the first of the year, 
but owing to the necessity of erecting new 
buildings and sheds and the installation of 
modern kilns, the plant is only now in full 
operation. 


The plot of ground on which it stands is 
200 x 250 feet. Two weather-tight steam heated 
sheds have been constructed, with a capacity of 
over 1,000,000 feet of lumber. A planing mill 
has been set up, and a kiln drying plant in- 
stalled. The company carries a complete stock 
of kiln dried domestic and foreign hardwoods, 
and is also stocking Weyerhaeuser 4-Square 
products. 

Edward C. Waldvogel, one of the officers, is 
also a vice president of the Yale & Towne 
Manufacturing Co., of Stamford,- Conn. 
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OOKING 
AHEAD 


On Jan. 16, 1930, a newspaper clipping was 
received from a gentleman in Minneapolis who 
had kept it in his files for a year. We are 
reproducing it here because it is such striking 
evidence of the reliability of money rates as a 
forecaster of major trends in business. 

It is likely that many of those who listened 
to the address before the National Boot & 





BAD TIMES AHEAD, 
ALVAN T. SIMONDS 
TELLS SHOE MEN 


New York, Jan. 16.--(4)—Alvan T. 
Simonds of Fitchburg, Mass., today 
predicted a slump in business through- 
out the nation beginning the end of 
this year and to continue throughout 
1930. 

Mr. Simonds, who is president of the 
Simonds Saw and Steel company, told 
the 25th annual convention here of 
the National Boot and Shoe Manufac- 
turers’ association that high money 
rates would cause the slump. _ It is 
probable the shoe business will be af- 
fected, he added, and consequently 
boot’ and shoe manufacturers should 
beware of expansion at the present 
time. 








Chicago Tribune, Jan. 16, 1929. 


Shoe Manufacturers’ Association paid little 
attention to the forecast made at that time. To 
them it was simply another forecast at the 
beginning of a new year—another opinion or 
guess; but the forecast was not an opinion or 
a guess. It was simply a statement of what 
would happen—if the correlation between 
money rates reversed and industrial production, 
that had been evident from 1919 to 1929, should 
be continued during 1929 and 1930. It is the 
eighth time since the war that the forecast has 
proved correct. With each forecast that proves 
itself by actual experience, we realize with 
ereater force that those who are ignorant of 
these sequences are lacking vitally important 
information that they might gain with a little 
study. The great majority of business men and 
business writers did not agree with the fore- 
cast as reported in “Looking Ahead” during 
the latter half of 1928 and the spring of 1929. 
This explains why we continue to stress the 
matter. 

It must be remembered that these forecasts 
are for major movements and forecast the di- 
rection of movement. A study of the chart will 
show that the length of each movement has 
also been approximately forecast in each case. 
The forecast for 1929 and 1930 was for a de- 
clining movement in the volume of industrial 
production beginning sometime in the first half 
of 1929 and extending to the middle or the end 
of 1930. On the chart this declining movement 
is shown by the heavy solid line down from 
May, 1929, toward the middle of 1930, 

At this writing (Feb. 15) the regular spring 
rise has begun and will probably continue for 
It is uncertain how high 
this peak will go but it is practically certain 
that it will not go as high as the peak in 1929. 
Many comments reach us at such a time as 


*“Looking Ahead” will be sent gratis to anyone in- 
terested in receiving it on application to John G. 
Thompson, assistant to the president, Simonds 


Saw 
& Steel Co., 470 Main Street, Fitchburg, Mass, 


this, pointing out that the forecast is incor- 
rect because business is improving instead of 
declining. Very many came to us in 1924, the 
peak in the spring of that year being almost 
as high as the peak in 1923. Again in 1927, 
there was a decided rise in the spring. Yet in 
both these cases the forecast of declining trend 
was correct and bottoms were reached in the 
middle of 1924 and at the end of 1927. When 
the spring rise in a major declining movement 
is in evidence, such comments as the following 
from a leading daily, Feb. 14, 1930, appear in 
the financial columns: “The impression is 
growing that the worst of the business reces- 
sion is over. The debatable question at the 
moment is how rapid the recovery will be.” 

This is not incorrect, but it misleads many 
into the belief that from now on business is 
to move upward in a major movement, that is, 
that the bottom of the declining movement has 
been reached in February, 1930. Of course, 
this may be possible but it is not at all likely. 
The forecast shows that the low point in the 
second half of the year will be lower than the 
low point in January or February, with the 
spring rise between the two. 

Steel production has decidedly improved but 
building has continued to fall off—January, 
1930, being the lowest month since February, 
1929. In the first two weeks of February, 
building has shown some improvement and this 
is probably the beginning of a major upward 
movement in construction. If the Washington 
estimates of about $7,000,000,000 of construc- 
tion for 1930 are even approximately correct, 


By Alvan T. Simonds, 
President 
Simonds Saw & Steel Co. 
l'itchburg, Mass. 


vember, 1929. This decline will be followed by 
rising prices probably beginning in 1930. 

Decreasing money rates, if continued in a 
major movement, are followed by increasing 
production and rising prices. Such is the 
major movement next ahead of us from the 
middle or latter half of 1930 to a cyclical peak 
in the first half of 1932. Decreasing money 
rates are also followed by increasing specula- 
tion. Apparently this has already begun, due 
to the general realization that good stocks are 
now a bargain and will bring much _ higher 
prices in a year or two, 

Increasing production and increasing specu- 
lation first slow up decreasing money rates and 
finally turn the trend to increasing rates. This 
takes time. If increasing money rates then 
continue in a major movement, production will 
finally turn down into a recession or a depres- 
sion. This completes the industrial cycle, which 
since 1919 has regularly been completed in 
three years. We are now about to enter the 
fifth since the war, from a valley in 1930 to a 
peak, probably in 1932, and then a decline to 
a valley, probably in 1933—if this cycle pat- 
terns after the four we have passed through 
since the war. It is certainly possible that the 
fifth cycle may differ from the preceding four, 
If so, we shall have many months’ notice unless 
the cause happens to be some great and unex- 
pected castastrophe, like war, great fires, earth- 
quake or flood. 

To level off the road of business it seems 
that we must in some way reduce the ampli- 
tude of the swings in money rates. Perhaps 


Climbing Cycles of Industrial Production 
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The heavy solid line is volume of industrial production. 
production during the years 1923, 1924 and 1925. 


movements. 
detailed data. 


9% 
28 29 30 


roo is the daily average 
The chart shows only major 
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See Federal Reserve Bulletin, February, 1927, and current issues for 
The dotted line ts commercial paper rates, New York City. 


The light 


solid line is wholesale commodity prices 


there should be something like 
building during the year. 

Notice upon the chart the light solid line 
which shows movements in wholesale commod- 
ity prices. It is clearly evident that since the 
war each major movement of increasing money 
rates has been followed some months later by 
a decreasing movement in wholesale prices, and 
each major movement of decreasing money 
rates has been followed some months later by 
a corresponding movement of increasing prices. 
Money rates have sharply declined since No- 


a boom in 


this means eliminating speculation, bear mar- 
kets and bull markets, and that it can not be 
done until human nature radically changes. 
This means a long, long time. 





Crass I railroads in 1929 had a net railway 
operating income of $1,274,774,188, which was 
a return of 4.95 percent on their property in- 
vestment, according to complete reports filed by 
the carriers with the Bureau of Railway Eco- 
nomics. The net operating income in 1928 was 
4.72 percent. 
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National Production, Shipments and Orders 


WASHINGTON, D. C., } 


March 31.—Following is the National Lumber M anufacturers’ Association report for the week ended March 22, 1930, and 


for twelve weeks ended that date, covering mills whose statistics for both 1930 and 1929 are available, and percentage comparison with statistics of 
identical mills for the corresponding period of 1929: 














ONE WEEE No. of Percent Percent Percent 
Softwoods: Mills Production of 1929 Shipments of 1929 Orders of 1929 
Southern Pine Association.........cccccceses 124 56,068,000 96 53,508,000 91 50,127,000 75 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association........ 185 176,967,000 98 173,206,000 96 152,501,000 77 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association.... 62 40,535,000 100 33,773,000 77 31,329,000 73 
California White & Sugar Pine Mfrs.’ Assn... 19 8,674,000 58 15,511,000 82 12,898,000 64 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association... s 2,101,000 128 4,382,000 77 3,384,000 107 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn... 22 2,601,000 389 1,763,000 54 2,694,000 105 
North Carolina Pine Association............ 13 4,093,000 88 2,787,000 73 2,351,000 64 
California Re wood Association.............. 14 7,889,000 111 6,578,000 81 7,170,000 104 
Total softwoods............ceececeeecceeee 477 298,928,000 96 291,508,000 90 262,454,000 76 
Hardwoods: 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute.......... 187 30,968,000 92 28,641,000 76 22,977,000 59 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.. 22 6,763,000 77 3,618,000 53 3,698,000 53 
i i. . cdecccwbvaducwnnanaaaae 209 37;731,000 89 32,259,000 72 26,675,000 58 
Ne on vn ok a neque Wwe meen ad 664 336,659,000 95 323,767,000 88 289,129,000 74 
TWELVE WEEES No. of 
Softwoods: Reports 
Southern Pine Association...........c.ceeee0% ,055 663,809,000 91 622,104,000 89 651,798,000 88 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association........ 2,220 1,709,191,000 91 1,634,143,000 89 1,614,590,000 81 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association. 711 315,271,000 90 354,115,000 80 369,559,000 81 
California White & Sugar Pine Mfrs.’ Assn... 305 89,321,000 50 230,773,000 79 232,048,000 77 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association.... 101 22,330,000 67 52,829,000 738 46,341,000 63 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.. 318 42,505,000 90 22/276, 000 72 24,567,000 68 
North Carolina Pine Association............. 503 62,920,000 89 51,616,000 83 47,060,000 80 
California Redwood Association.............. 170 88,514,000 115 76,736,000 102 82,923,000 98 
INS 66 i060 6 ne Bande eeswownewake 5,88 ; 2,993,861,000 89 ry 044,592,000 87 “3,068,886,000 82 
Hardwoods: 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute.......... 2,252 346,093,000 86 323,337,000 78 323,028,000 75 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.. 318 97,404,000 91 52,052,000 66 51,202,000 67 
i ns acca ebeneeewsweedbawy a 2,570 443,497,000 87 375,389,000 76 374,230,000 73 
SEPT TTT reer ere ree 8,135 3,437,358,000 89 3,419,981,000 85 3,443,116,000 81 





Relation of Unfilled Orders to Stocks 


Wasurncton, D. C., March 31.—Following is a statement for five associations of the gross 


stock footage March 


Association— 
Southern Pine Association 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association.... 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association.. 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute. 


22, and the percentage relationship of unfilled orders to stock: 


Orders of 
No. of Gross Unfilled Stocks— 
Mills Stocks Orders Percent 

108 753,329,000 170,604,000 23 
' 140 1,370,476,000 446,383,000 33 
77 1,127,203,000 132,678,000 12 
S 2,110,678,000 12,180,000 6 
180 976,251,000 224,341,000 23 





Southern Pine Barometer 


New Orveans, LA... March 31.—For the 
week ended March 22, Saturday, 143 mills of 
total capacity of 16534 units (a unit represent- 
ing an average monthly output of 1,500,000 to 


2,000,000 feet between Nov. 1, 1926, and Oct. 
31, 1929), report as follows to the Southern 
Pine Association: 
Percent Percent 
; 3-year Actual 
Production— Carst Feet Ave. Prod. Output 
Aver, 3 yrs.. ica 69,904,876 cece 
Actual ..... er 62,311,149 89. 14 ee 
Shipments* ... 2,831 59,451,000 85.05 95. 41 
Orders— 
Received* 2,667 56,007,000 80.12 89.88 
On hand end 
weekft .. 9,794 205,674,000 


*Orders were 94.21 percent of shipments, 


tOrders on hand at above 143 mills showed 
a decrease of 1.67 percent, or 3,444,000 feet 
during the week. 


7+Basis for carload is 21,000 feet. 


Hemlock and Hardwood 


Osuxkosn, Wis., March 31.—The Northern 
Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation makes the following report for the week 





ended March 22: Percent 
of Ca- 
Hardwoods— Total Per Unit* pacity 
Capacity, 64 units..13,532,000 210,000 100 
Actual production... 9,650,000 151,000 71 
Shipmentst ......... 6,409,000 85,000 39 
Orders receivedt. . 5,642,000 88,000 41 
Orders on hand.....‘ 37,987, a | éeeees a 
Hemlock— 
Capacity, 87: units*..18,337,000 210,000 100 
Actual production... 3,004,000 34,000 15 
Shipmentsf ......... 2,196,000 25,000 12 
Orders receivedt.... 3,096,000 36,000 16 
Orders on hand..... 1 Rt) eres ° 
*Daily 10-hour productive capacity of 35,000 
feet is nsidered one unit. The production 


is based on lumber scale. 


+Lumber fabricated at mill and used in con- 
struction work is included in total orders and 
shipments, 





California Redwood 


SAN Francisco, CaAtir., March 29.—The fol- 
lowing information is summarized from the re- 
ports of 14 mills to the California Redwood 
Association for the week ended March 22: 


Redwood White- 
Percentof wood 








Feet production Feet 
Production ..... 7,889,000 100 1,490,000 
Shipments ...... 6,578,000 83 1,193,000 
Orders— 
Received ..... 7,170,000 89 848,000 
On hand ..... 31,944,000 5,794,000 


Detailed Distribution of Redwood 
Shipments Bayt 





Northern California*...... 2,362,000 0,000 
Southern California*....... 958, 000 1,817,000 
CO rear rere 145,000 71,000 
rr en 2,787,000 1,844,000 
PE. okie wan sake ee 326,000 8,000 

6,578,000 7,170,000 


*North and south of line running through 

San Luis Obispo and Bakersfield 
+Washington, Oregon, Nevada and Arizona. 
tAll other States and Canada. 


North Carolina Pine 


NorFotk, Va., March 31.—The North Caro- 
lina Pine Association makes the following 
analysis of figures from one hundred and twelve 
mills for the week ended March 22: 





Per- 
Percent Percent cent 
Aver.* Actual Ship- 


Production— Feet Output Output ments 
Average* .16,200,000 “= és és 
Actual ... 9,904,000 61 af 

Shipments .. 8,057,000 50 81 

Orderst .... 6,132,000 38 72 76 

Unfilled 

orders ..71,454,000 


* “Average” is of production for the last 


three years. 

tAverage of orders per 
amounted to 654,750 feet; 
average was 56,537 feet. 


this week 
week’s 


mill 
preceding 





| 
| 
| 








California Pines 


San Francisco, CAutr., March 29.—The fol- 
lowing is a summary of February production 
and shipments and March 1 inventories and un- 
filled orders as prepared by the California 
White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 














} tion: 
February Reports for 29 Mills 
Production Shipments 
Calif. white pine...... 26,117,077 61,433,380 
Se ME back be cares 3,454,868 7,216,300 
po eee ere sidenote tie 5,542,862 
Total Dimes ....escs 29,571,945 74,192,542 
Tee. OP iss eeered ves 1,173,177 3,254,008 
Red (Douglas) fir..... 183,942 425,315 
All other woods ...... 373,225 2,385,589 
rer ra 9,665,933 
Total other woods... 1,730,344 15,730,845 
Gene GeGne occcses 31,302,289 89,923,387 
March 1 Inventories and Unfilled Orders 
Unfilled 
Inventories Orders 
No. 2 shop and better— 
Calif. white pine....128,121,041 25,713,144 
ee OE. +600 0060< 81,021,293 9,656,155 
No. 3 shop, mixed pine 30,090,594 13,036,788 
No. 3 shop and better, 
white and sugar pine 355,000 25,000 
Total uppers .......239,587,928 48,431,087 
Common— 
California white and 
sugar pine* ......318,633,479 113,285,542 
All other woods.... 86,758,478 24,005,354 
Total lowers . .405,391,957 137,290,896 
Grand totals ........ 644,979,885 185,721,983 
Box shook and cut stock 19,706,634 28,985,709 


*Includes pine box lumber. 

Comparative Reports on 25 Operations 

The following comparative statistics from 25 
operations for February, 1929, and February, 
1930, represent 73.9 percent of the total pine 


industry : Percent 
1929 1930 Decrease 
Feb. Production— 
Pine only ..... 39,156,468 29,571,945 24.5 
All species in- 
cluding pine. 48,619,643 31,302,289 35.7 
Feb. Shipments— 
Pine only ..... 83,775,245 69,562,546 17.0 
All species in 
cluding pine. 106,342,195 84,736,691 20.4 
Inventories Mar. 1— 
Yo. 3 shop d 
are 154,569,715 220,014,778 *42.3 
All species and 
a eee 540,542,966 604,543,167 *10.8 
Unfilled Orders Mar. 1— 
No. 3 shop and 
eer 40,032,351 47,613,087 *18.9 
All species and 
grades ......210,010,820 175,920,352 16.3 
*Increase. 
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Northern Hemlock and Hardwood Monthly Report 


OsHkosH, WISs., 


March 31.—The Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association 


reports as follows February production and shipments, and stocks of March 1: 


Statistics for February, 1930, 25 Firms 








Unsold 
Production Shipments March 1. 
errr ree 519,000 204,000 4,028,000 
Basswood 2,426,000 2,010,000 28,080,000 
NE 5 iets, nity SE 6skiaeane shee eR 
REE 9,937,000 5,452,000 62, 771, 000 
akc uihe Wate 1,733,000 1,421,000 14, 454,000 
MORES  c ciccwcns 13, 1 000 8,042,000 54,788,000 
eo 6,000 102,000 1,718,000 
Mixed hrdwd.. 1 783" 000 Jt ane 
Total hrdwd.29,633,000 17,773,000 165,839,000 
Hemlock, 1&2”.10,218,000 5,241,000 91,040,000 
Grand totals.39,851,000 23,014,000 256,879,000 


The figures for twelve months, March 1, 1929, 
ages of those for the corresponding period of 1928-29: 
75; all woods, 81. Shipments—All hardwoods, 81; 














Unsold Hardwood Stocks on Hand 
AsH— 
Dry Green 
eal fos Whar nc Wein eons aieetle 465,000 232,000 
I toe ine man se Gale 302,000 141,000 
SS ee 707,000 290,000 
eg reer ee ee 572,000 395,000 
I SS 25s ete lia eee 343,000 497,000 
oe eS SS eee 52,000 32,000 
2,441,000 1,587,000 
BAsswoop— 
OS ee 398,000 | 298,000 
EA Ge Died kee Made eee 2,504,000 1,387,000 
DEE. cwsssvecenaesmeie 1,677,000 787,000 
Oe a ee 3,744,000 2,022,000 
a ee eee re 4,426,000 3,160,000 
ee QS oiaccsces eee 4,657,000 2,670,000 
Se os SE ok koe cczce 180,000 170,000 
17,586,000 10,494,000 
HARD MAPLE— 
SSIS SCENE Penge 2,851,000 2,648,000 
EEE RO Me 1,889,000 1,306,000 
OSS Fe ra 4,300,000 4,132,000 
Be ee nw inneacanenes 2,406,000 1,856,000 
ee AR i a e-oa! oe 10,085,000 8,179,000 
Flooring stock .......... 3,672,000 8,174,000 
25,203,000 26,295,000 
Sort MaPpLeE— 
I reac rasid sands ptm wiles ache 223,000 241,000 
RN he a ls sa etd eee 109,000 139,000 
TN alo ied cit eiks 603,000 516,000 
OR ee eee 714,000 503,000 
Be ae MR as windlws Oa ewe 114,000 128,000 
1,763,000 1,527,000 


March. 


Unsold Stock March 1, 1930 (25 Firms) 
Hardwood - 


AS ee oer: 86,315,000 
I ateidch od work wth toe ied 79,524,000 
TOURER. DOOD OOE 6k kid cdes cece 165,839,000 
Hemlock .1&2-inch— 
WN Pa acta aie eles eke. sie 36,620,000 
NE ook S kee oe oes 54,420,000 
_ f  — Sear ren are ee 91,040,000 
oo Se ee eres eee 256,879,000 


to Feb. 28, 1930, make the following percent- 
Production—All hardwoods, 85; hemlock, 


hemlock, 68; all woods, 76. 


1, as Reported by 29 Firms 
tock EL) 








Western Pine Summary 


(Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
PorTLAND, OreE., April 2.—The Western 
Pine Manufacturers Association reports as fol- 
lows on operations during the week ended 
March 29: 
Total number of mills reporting, 78: 


Actual production for week....... 45,970,000 
I ok oe gee es oo eas 35,594,000 
CRESTS COCCIVOR. 6 onion vctccsvaers 33,332,000 
Report for 61 mills: 
Operating’ GApG@enty .occcccccccssn 68,588,000 
Average for 3 previous years..... 37,603,000 
Actual production SOF Week... se. 45,138,000 
Beport for 76 mills: 
Average production ............. 39,315,000 
op ee eee 130,572,000 
Stocks on hand March 29......... 1,133,501,000 
Identical mills reporting, 61: 
Production— 
Operating capacity ............ 68,588,000 
Average for 3 previous years.. 37,603,000 


Week ended Week ended 
Mar.29,1930 Mar.30,1929 


Actual prod. for week.45,138,000 42 "057, 000 
AE 34,739,000 42°129°000 
Orders received ....... 32,347,000 47,061,000 
Identical mills reporting, 36: 

Production— 
Average for 3 previous years....... 32,068,000 


Week ended Week ended 
Mar.29,1930 Mar.30,1929 
Unfilled orders .:..... Bir y tty 000 149,942,000 
Gross stocks on hand..932,937,000 807,258,000 











ry Green 
ae ae eae 27,000 109,000 
Me ee ee 48,000 239,000 
SS | Serer eee 4,000 233,000 
Pe. Fae ik cb reer ane 153,000 174,000 
562,000 755,000 
Sort ELM— 
| OS eee eee »746,000 1,032,000 
ON ae ee eS 51,000 489,000 
Rae oa llid wil tackle di 2,333,000 1,407,000 
Be MR daw s wedacuen 1,830,000 1,133,000 
ee ey een rere 861,000 1,439,000 
Pe 2 ae eases Sie 16,000 
7,621,000 5,516,000 
BiIRCH— 
6 ee 3,996,000 4,698,000 
I ie Sascha rite Shae ical ce 3,083,000 2,442,000 
a a ere eee arene 7,777,000 7,078,000 
ae a eee 4,989,000 6,054,000 
Des 1 Os ein cians «6, 8,647,000 10,676,000 
Nos. 1&2 fact. strips..... 302,000 115,000 
No. 2 & better 4&6’..... 439,000 1,724,000 
NUE So eho inca wei es 5%) Os ae 410,000 140,000 
ee Sy PS” Woke ee cic 100,000 96,000 
29,748,000 33,023,000 
OAK— 
epee ee 196,000 47,000 
NE cn Gili tb dine Grok a adusatahe 142,000 30,000 
I es I iS abla dneger ae a 332,000 71,000 
 -ae E o. Seino ur be. 6 Sa db wees 328,000 48,000 
a ria patie <4 ai6 374,000 131,000 
es ee ae es ercvaicce ane ee 
1,391,000 327,000 


Unsold 1- and 2-inch Hemlock Stocks on Hand March 1, 1930, by Grades (25 Firms) 


No. 1 


No. t 
Mill 


March 1—Unsold Hardwoods—24 Same Firms 





———1930 \ cr 1929 + 
Dry Green Dry Green 
Ash . 2,415,000 1,539,000 1,679,000 1,148,000 
Bass . 17; 541,000 10,341,000 6,954,000 8,037,000 
—— .29,537, 000 32 '831.000 23,320,000 23,355,000 
=1m— 
Rock 562,000 712,000 997,000 940,000 
Soft 7,621,000 5,498,000 4,300,000 5,101,000 
Maple— 


Hard 23,863,000 25,641,000 13,626,000 26,404,000 
Soft . 1,736,000 1,474,000 861,000 1,339,000 
Oak 1,358,000 327,000 576,000 253,000 


84,633,000 78,363,000 52,313,000 66,577,000 





1x4-inch and wider 2x4-inch and wider 








Dry Green Dry Green . 
693,000 1,184,000 7,011,000 7,019,000 
993,000 2,039,000 7,811,000 15,420,000 
1,542,000 2,206,000 6,066,000 7,449,000 
.. 1,893,000 2,932,000 8,054,000 12,075,000 
269,000 515,000 1,848,000 3,581,000 
oo ere 
5,5 94 000 8, 876,000 31, 026,000 45,544,000 
March 1—Unsold Hemlock—24 Identical Firms 
—_—1930 ‘ 1929 i 

1x4” 2x4” 1x4” 2x4” 
No. 1.. 1,818,000 13,537,000 1,016,000 8,564,000 
Merch. 2,962,000 23,231,000 4,030,000 17,016,000 
No. 2.. 3,615,000 13,021,000 2,091,000 5,980,000 
No. 3.. 4,738,000 19,742,000 2,969,000 12,623,000 
No. 4.. 784,000 5,429,000 856,000 6,475,000 


Mill run 


14,121,000 75,196,000 


204,000 236,000 370,000 192,000 





11,332,000 50,850,000 





West Coast Review 


[Special telegram to LuMBERMAN ] 


SEATTLE, WASH., April 2—The West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association reports that 215 mills 
—all those giving production, shipments and 
orders—during the week ended March 29 gave 
these figures: 

Production. 189,030,000 
Shipments..179,342,000 5.12 under production 
Orders..... 165,889,000 12.24 under production 

A group of 302 mills, whose production re- 
ports of 1930 to date are complete, reported as 
follows : 

Average weekly operating capacity .295,162,000 
Average weekly cut for thirteen weeks— 


AMERICAN 


A i as gs ars poe cle a's, ob ate aa eins ea 206,543,000 
re eee eo ae 174 "312,000 
Actual cut week ended March 29...214,710,000 


A group of 213 mills, whose production for 
the week ended March 29 was 187,918,000 feet, 
reported distribution as follows: 


Unfilled 


Shipments Orders Orders 





| eee 70,964,000 60,800,000 179,178,000 

Domestic 
cargo ... 65,978,000 64,735,000 223,052,000 
Export ... 30, 3h 56, 000 28,140,000 182 "469,000 
Local 11,458,000 ae eee 
178, 756,000 165,133,000 584,699,000 


A group of 185 mills, whose reports of pro- 
duction, shipments and orders are complete for 
1929 and 1930 to date, reported as follows: 

Week Average Average 


ended Mar. first 13 first 13 
29,1930 weeks,1930 weeks,1929 


Production. ..176,503,000 145,053,000 157,183,000 
Shipments .. 170, 309,000 138,804,000 155,826,000 
OrGgera ..... 158,633,000 136,117,000 168,991,000 


California Pine Statistics 


SAN Francisco, CaAuir., March 29.—Following 
is the latest report of the California White & 
Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Association based 
on statistics for twenty-five mills: 


Percent 
Percent of same 
of pro- period 
Feet duction of 1929 
For Week ended March 22: 
PreoGuctionm ...ceess 12,071,000 riety 
Shipments 23,343,000 193.4 
GOEGEE oc cccccnccuce Bees 197.1 aad 
en 615,984,000 ere 112.8 
Por Jan. 1 to March 22: 
PRPORMCEIOR: nn ccccs 94,004,000 coe 51.5 
Shipments ...- 245,945,000 261.6 78.5 
GE aii wes ne cnwns 250,786,000" 266.9 79.5 





West Coast Analysis 


SEATTLE, WaASH., March 29.—The West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association furnishes the 
following supplementary analysis of domestic 
cargo business for the week ended March 15: 














Washington British 
and Oregon Columbia 
91 mills 19 mills 
Orders on hand first of 
week 
ee) 72,469,728 1,910,270 
Atlantic Coast .105,458,901 20,968,620 
Miscellaneous ..... 4,411,211 6,874,994 
er 182,339,840 29,753,884 
Orders received— 
CRRISOPEER. .cccecse 15,937,082 963,000 
Atlantic Coast .... 22,530,467 1,546,000 
Miscellaneous ..... 97,136 2,413,000 
ES chsh <4: bale 38,564,685 4,922,000 
Cancellations— 
a ie 4, ae 
Atlantic Coast 1,075,000 25,000 
SEED SeesN  SSeeende - eouaebe 
WE Ga eccas wens 2,045,000 25,000 
Shipments— 
eee 19,436,113 514,000 
Atlantic Coast 20,223,636 2,311,750 
Miscellaneous ..... Seen sas veowe 
NN oe was = 40,246,749 2,825,750 
Orders on hand end of 
week— 
Californie. ......«. 68,000,697 2,359,270 
Atlantic Coast . 106,690,732 20,177,870 
Miscellaneous ..... 3,921,347 9,287,994 
NS isin Rw a 178,612,776 31,825,134 
Total domestic cargo— 
Orders on hand first of 
errr rrr 
Orders received ......... 43,486,685 
CRMCOLIBTIONS.. 0.06. ccccees 2,070,000 
SS OP 43,072,499 
Unfilled end of week..... 210,437,910 
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News From West Coast Lumber Centers 


Spends Five Weeks Visiting Dealers 


Everett, WASH., March 29.—Deane H. Car- 
penter returned this week from a five weeks’ 
trip visiting dealers and distributers of Pyroof 
painted shingles, for which his firm, the W. I. 
Carpenter Lumber Co., here, handles sales ex- 
clusively. 

Mr. Carpenter visited many lumber centers in 
the East and middle West and, generally, 
found conditions fair to good. Some dealers are 
already doing a very good volume of business, 
while others report business slow; but all 
expect a profitable year’s business in 1930. Resi- 
dential building and remodeling will, in the 
opinion of the dealers interviewed, require more 
lumber this year than other construction. Mr. 
Carpenter feels optimistic as to the 1930 out- 
look for greatly increased sales of Pyroofs, par- 
ticularly for modernization of old homes, as the 
fire-retardant feature of these painted red cedar 
shingles, as well as their attractive and durable 
colors, gives the dealer an added talking point 
in making sales. They are distributed only by 
retail lumber dealers. 

Mr. Carpenter spent some time with his 
factory representatives, who are located in strat- 
egic cities. The northern Ohio territory, which 
was entered only recently by his company, is 
already showing a fair amount of orders, and 
the outlook is considered good. 


(Qf a@2a@2na 220202208 


Operating One Shift 

Everett, WasuH., March 29.—The Eclipse 
Mill Co., here, which was closed down during 
January and most of February, is now operating 
on a cne-shift basis. This mill cuts only fir 
legs, and specializes in vertical grain stock, 
particularly in flooring. About half of the cut 
moves to water-borne markets, while the bal- 
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The puzzle 

ance is shipped to retail lumber dealers through- 
out the nation. In addition to carrying a full 
stock of shed uppers the company air dries its 
common lumber and surfaces it immediately 
before loading it into the car for shipment. 
The mill cuts 250,000 feet in an 8-hour shift. 


British Columbia Legislation 

Vancouver, B. C., March 29.—The Provin- 
cial legislature prorogued at Victoria on Tues- 
day, March 25, terminating a session that was 
one of the most important to the British Co- 
lumbia lumber industry in several years. 

Amendments to the “Forest Act” included 
postponement of the timber royalty increase for 
one year; extension of export privileges for 
logs cut on timber licenses and leases; rein- 
statement of lapsed timber licenses. 

The Railway Amendment Act permits log- 
ging companies operating railways to make 
special contracts with mining and other inter- 
ests for the carrying of freight and passengers 
over their lines under special terms and condi- 
tions. During recent years there has been con- 
siderable mineral development in areas served 


only by logging railways, and heretofore log- 
ging companies have not been in a position to 
make contracts restricting their liability for 
carrying passengers and freight over their lines. 
The Provincial Government, recognizing the 
need of developing the mineral resources of the 
Province, and the fact that the logging compa- 
nies could render considerable assistance to- 
ward this end, have amended the Railway Act 
to permit them to make special contracts limit- 
ing their liability, and stipulating that the 
equipment used for the transportation of 
passengers and freight on these lines must pass 
government inspection. 


The Old “15” Puzzle 


SEATTLE, WaASH., March 29.—When John D. 
Cress, forest photographer, sent West some 
years ago to picture the giant trees of Wash- 
ington and Oregon by the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN, picked up the Feb. 22 issue of the news- 
paper he turned to his favorite department ‘News 
and Views of Fifty Years Ago” and read near 
the end of it the following brief item: 

“It takes several thousand feet of lumber 
daily to supply the lunatics of the country with 
the infernal ‘15’ puzzle.” 

The item took him back to his younger days 
in Baltimore, when the ‘15’ puzzle was all the 
rage. Street fakers sold the puzzle on corners; 
fabulous sums were offered for its solution 
which many declared impossible. Like thou- 
sands of others Mr. Cress experimented with 
the puzzle and finally found a solution. Stim- 
ulated by the brief sentence from the AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN of fifty years ago he made 
one of the puzzles by cutting out fifteen small 
square blocks of wood which he put in a lantern 
slide box. He took the puzzle out to the sani- 



























































To solve it 


tarium where his little granddaughter was ill 
with scarlet fever and the child was fascinated 
with it. 

Mr. Cress believes the puzzle should be re- 
vived to help the lumber market. The idea of 
the puzzle is to mix fifteen numbered blocks 
in an area just big enough to hold sixteen. 
The problem is to slide the blocks about so as 
to arrange all the numbers consecutively. Mr. 
Cress’s solution requires a predetermined ar- 
rangement of the blocks which, however, fits 
the conditions of the puzzle. He declares the 
only solution is to arrange all in order except 
numbers 13, 14, and 15. Place 13 to the right 
of 15 in the bottom or last row leaving 14 
and 15 in rotation. Or one can place 15 to the 
left of 13 leaving 13 and 14 in rotation. In 
other words the puzzle can be solved if only 
one block is out of order. It is apparently a 
mathematical impossibility to solve it if no two 
numbers are consecutive. 

“And I can’t help wondering,” Mr. Cress 
declared, “who in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
office was so old as to pick out that item. It 
was a fad of the ’80s and that’s a long time 
ago. 


Big Portland Banks Consolidate 


PorTLAND, Ore., March 29.—Consolidation of 
the United States National Bank and the 
West Coast National Bank was announced 
here last week, creating an institution with 
combined assets approximating $80,000,000. 
The United States National Corporation, 
stockholders of which own the stock of the 
United States National and Central National 
Banks, takes over the interest of the West 
Coast Bancorporation in eight other banks 
which it controlled. The West Coast Ban- 
corporation will continue to operate as an 
investment and holding company, and its offi- 
cers and directorate will remain the same. 

The combined directorate of the consoli- 
dated bank consists of the following: From 
the United States National, John W. Blod- 
gett, jr.. P. S. Brumby, F. J. Cobbs, E. S. 
Collins, Edward Cookingham, E. Ehrman, R. 
L. Macleay, Robert Treat Platt, Andrew R. 
Porter, E. C. Sammons, Aubrey R. Watzek, 
J. C. Ainsworth, Paul S. Dick, A. L. Tucker, 
A. M. Wright. From the West Coast Na- 
tional, Thomas Autzen, John N. Edlefsen, 
Ross McIntyre, W. O. Munsell, Harry T. 
Nicolai, H. S. Tuthill, Edgar H. Sensenich 
and A. M. Work. 

Present principal officers of the United 
States National Bank are: President J. C. 
Ainsworth; vice presidents, Edward Cook- 
ingham, A. L. Tucker, A. M. Wright, Paul 
S. Dick, W. A. Holt, W. M. Cook. 


Gets Up Usiese Price List 


SEATTLE, WASH., March 29.—W. A. Duncan. 
of the Mauk-Seattle Lumber Co., sought to find 
a unique way to send his salesmen and cus- 
tomers the company’s price lists on Homestead 
brand of rough dry hemlock and after consid- 
erable thought experimented with sheets of one- 
eightieth spruce veneer put out by the Grays 
Harbor Veneer Co., of Hoquiam, Wash. The 
result is a complete price list, together with 
selling arrangements attractively printed on a 
sheet of 8x11 spruce veneer. At the top is the 
well known heading of the Homestead brand 
and below it orderly columns of figures and 
prices. 

The blue ink printing on a yellow background, 
with the grain of the wood showing, makes an 
unusually catchy novelty, as compared to ordi- 
nary lumber price lists. 


Wood Preferred to Concrete 


Lone Beacu, CAvir., March 29.— With the 
contract for the erection of the $1,400,000 mu- 
nicipal auditorium, the city council yesterday 
ordered wood piling for the foundation instead 
of concrete. The original contract called for 
wood in constructing the foundation on the 
eight-acre fill at the foot of American Avenue 
but a discussion soon arose over the relative 
values of lumber and concrete. The council 
heard experts present their views on the subject 
before awarding the contract. 

J. Harold MacDowell, architect, and Public 
Service Director Arthur H. Adams both ad- 
mitted that there is structurally no difference 
between concrete and wood as supports for 
buildings. It was argued, however, that con- 
crete piling would save two months’ time in 
the completion of the building by being able to 
start work at once whereas the lumber requrred 
from the Pacific Northwest would delay the 
project. Investigation of these claims was made 
by J. C. McCune, of the Los Angeles office of 
the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, who 
prepared a statement for the Long Beach city 
council, pointing out that wood piling could be 
delivered and driven within six weeks’ time, 
which is practically the same time required for 
the concrete work. After considering this data, 


it was voted unanimously to instruct the con- 
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tractors to proceed with the contract calling for 
wooden piling. 

Approximately 1,300 Douglas fir piles 40 feet 
in length, 12-inch butt, will be used on the job. 
As the piles are to be driven completely under- 
ground, it will not be necessary to treat them 
with preservatives. 


Miniature Sawmill Makes Hit 


PorTLAND, OreE., March 29.—A large forest 
products exhibit was concluded tonight at 
Eugene where it had attracted attention for 
three days. It was staged under the direction of 
George Pearson, manager of the Four L mar- 
ket extension committee. 

The feature of the exhibit was a miniature 
sawmill, showing every phase of operation, 
from the big saw to the storing of the surfaced 
material. This miniature mill was exhibited a 
few weeks ago at a lumbermen and dealers’ 
meeting in Spokane, Wash., and attracted much 
interest there. 


Find Tree Aged 12,000,000 Years 


Mapison, Wis., March 31.—A piece of a 7- 
foot tree buried 150 feet below the bed of the 
Yakima River and estimated to be 12,000,000 
years old was recently identified at the Forest 
Products Laboratory here as a_ species of 
sequoia, or redwood. 

The wood specimen, taken from a log en- 
countered in a United States reclamation serv- 
ice tunnel being driven under the Yakima River 
between Ellensburg and Cle Elum, Wash., was 
sent to Arthur Koehler, wood identification ex- 
pert of the laboratory, by John P. Thomson, of 
Ellensburg. According to Mr. Thomson the 
tree was found in solid basalt believed to have 
been poured out of one of the Columbia plateau 
volcanoes 12,000,000 years ago. 

“Only diligent microscopic examination would 
make it possible to distinguish this wood from 


modern redwood,” was Mr. Koehler’s report on 
the fragment of ancient wood. The wood is 
too friable to be sliced thin for microscopic ex- 
amination, but examination of the whole piece 
with a hand lens leaves no doubt of its close 
kinship with Sequoia sempervirens, the redwood 
of today. 


SRSBABE SK BEEBEBBEEZAS 


A New Bench Grinder 


A new all-purpose bench grinder has re- 
cently been placed on the market by the Foley 
Manufacturing Co., of Minneapolis, Minn. This 
grinder has a fine and a coarse grinding wheel, 
with adjustable tool rests on each wheel, so 
that practically all kinds of tools, knives, shears 
etc. may be ground. Attachments for grinding 
and honing ice skates are also furnished when 





New all-purpose grinder manufactured by Foley 
Manufacturing Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 


desired. The Foley all-purpose grinder requires 
very little space, and can be securely bolted 
to the end of a work bench. It is operated 
by a 110-volt, 60-cycle A. C. motor. Direct 
current or special voltage motors can be fur- 
nished when desired. Further information can 
be secured by writing the Foley Manufacturing 
Co., 2 Main Street N. E., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Buy More Cars, Fewer Homes 


Boston, Mass., March 31.—Over 6 percent 
more motor vehicles were registered in Massa- 
chusetts during the first two months of this 
year than in January and February of 1929, an 
actual increase of 33,193 cars and trucks as 
shown by figures announced by the registry 
last week, and indicating that adequate funds 
are available for some purposes. 

Boston’s building program will amount to at 
least $50,000,000 this year, and will be started 
within the next few weeks to relieve unemploy- 
ment, it was declared at a large conference rep- 
resenting the building trades. John F. Tinsley, 
Worcester manufacturer, has been active in 
the organized efforts of nineteen leading cham- 
bers of commerce throughout New England to 
stabilize industry and stimulate employment, 
and these efforts are meeting with some meas- 
ure of success. Henry D. Sharpe, of the Brown 
& Sharpe Manufacturing Co., stated at a con- 
ference in Providence last Thursday that there 
is less unemployment in Rhode Island than a 
year ago and that not more than 10 percent of 
Rhode Island’s 326,000 workers are idle. 

Applications for permits to build filed in the 
thirty-nine cities and sixteen larger towns of 
Massachusetts during February represented $4,- 
910,282, a decrease of $1,009,834, or 17.1 per- 
cent, from the January total of $5,920,116, and 
a decrease of $2,801,353, or 36.3 percent, from 
the aggregate of $7,711,635 reported for Febru- 
ary, 1929. In view of the widespread inter- 
est of lumbermen in the home modernization 
campaign, it is worthy of comment that 52.6 
percent, or $2,578,237, of the February projects 
were additions, alterations and repairs, while 
33.2 percent, or $1,631,500, represented new 
residential building, and 14.2 percent, or $700,- 
545, was non-residential new construction. 


Expands Trade Extension Service 





SEATTLE, WaAsH., March 29.—A 
material increase in service to lum- 
ber dealers, lumber users and 
specifiers and West Coast mills is 
represented by a number of recent 
developments in the trade extension 
field work of the West Coast Lum- 
bermen’s Association. These in- 
clude the addition of one man to 
the field staff and the assignment of 
two men from the Seattle office to 
work in California, with headquar- 
ters in San Francisco and Los An- 
geles. 

The new member of the trade 
extension and field service staff is 
Justin T. Kingdon, who for sev- 
eral years has been doing sales 
promoting work for the wood pre- 
serving companies subscribing to 
the association. His headquarters 
are in Denver, Colo. Mr. Kingdon 
will continue the work he has been 
doing, which has been principally 
with highway engineers in the mid- 
dle West in the interest of treated 
Douglas fir in highway bridges 
and for other forms of highway 
construction. 

Mr. Kingdon has had many years 
of training and varied experience 
in the engineering field, going into 
this work in 1902. His experience 
includes work with railroads, irri- 
gation projects, street construction, 
sewer and waterworks systems, 
highway construction, oil field con- 
struction, and preservative treat- 
ment of timber. During 1918 and 
1919 he was a captain of engineers 
in the U. S. Army. 

C. W. Zimmerman, formerly 
working in the interest of treated 


wood from the Seattle office, has 
been assigned to work in Califor- 
nia, with headquarters in the San 
Francisco office of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 


(Left to right) C. W. 
don, who will broaden field work of IWVest Coast Lumbermen’s Ass'n 


tion. He has been with the asso- 
ciation since 1928. 

Mr. Zimmerman took work in 
civil engineering at Purdue Uni- 
versity and the University of 
Washington, graduated from the 
latter school and later taking post- 
graduate work there. This work 
consisted of a special course in 
strength values and preservative 
treatment of construction materials, 
particularly wood. He later en- 
tered the United States Forest 


Service and for 10 years was an 
engineer in forest products in 
charge of the Seattle timber test- 
ing laboratory, a branch of the 
Madison laboratory, specializing on 





Zimmerman, J. C. McCune and Justin T. King- 


strength tests and the preservative 
treatment of timber. During the 
World War he was transferred to 
the United States Signal Corps 
where he served as an aeronautical 
mechanical engineer and worked on 
specifications for wood parts for 
American-made airplanes. During 
the entire period while located at 
the University of Washington, he 
was on the faculty of the forestry 
college as a special lecturer in tim- 
ber mechanics and timber physics. 


Mr. Zimmerman is the author of 
a number of articles and publica- 
tions on the strength, preservative 
treatment, seasoning and durability 
of West Coast woods. He will de- 
vote particular attention to the use 
of treated Douglas fir in highway 
and marine construction. 

Jason C. McCune, who has been 
with the association and the old 
bureau since 1927, is now doing 
general trade extension work in 
California. His headquarters are 
in the Los Angeles office of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association. Mr. McCune’s work 
supplements that of A. A. Kayser, 
association grades inspector who 
went to southern California at the 
time the association opened its Los 
Angeles offices several months ago. 

Mr. McCune was in charge of 
the association’s exhibit at the Oil 
Equipment and Engineering Ex- 
hibition held in Los Angeles from 
March 16 to 23, the exhibit consist- 
ing of a 136-foot Douglas fir oil 
derrick built from standard designs 
developed by the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association and 
presented to the American Petro- 
leum Institute as tentative stand- 
ards, 

Mr. McCune is contacting groups 
of dealers, individual dealers and 
lumber specifiers and users in the 
interest of proper and more exten- 
sive use of West Coast woods, and 
to promote a greater understanding, 
on the part of both dealers and 
manufacturers, of their problems, 
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Hardwood Demand Shows Improvement 


Flooring Plants and Exporters Buying 


MeMPHIs, TENN., March 31.—Demand for 
southern hardwoods continues exceptionally 
slow, with production and shipments exceeding 
sales. There has been a slightly better demand 
from hardwood flooring plants for flooring oak, 
but it has not been sufficient to cause any 
change in prices. The opening of the building 
season throughout the United States should soon 
result in a still heavier demand for flooring. 
The orders placed recently were at rather low 
figures. Export demand continues the bright 
spot in the market. Heavy shipments are mov- 
ing overseas. Many nice sized orders have 
been placed by the buyers on the Continent 
and, in fact, Continental demand has exceeded 
British for the last few weeks. Automobile 
plants remain out of the market, and there is 
little demand from furniture manufacturers. A 
fair demand continues for low grades, box and 
crate plants being in the market most of the 
time. There is also a nice demand from the 
interior trim plants and sash and door manu- 
facturers. 

Production has been reduced somewhat dur- 
ing the last few weeks, and it is thought that 
further curtailment in production will result 
within the next few weeks. Many mills are 
down, and others are closing, while most plants 
are going on a part time basis. 


Better Demand in Evidence 


Boston, Mass., April 1.—Demand from the 
automotive industry is better, One of the larger 
firms here booked an order from this source 
last week for 750,000 feet. Distributers also 
have detected a slight growth in inquiry from 
manufacturers of radio cabinets. Some fair 
sized orders have been received very lately 
from the railroad car shops. Competition is 
very keen, and some sellers will accept prices 
that seem to carry little or no profit. The 
scanty buying of hardwoods for house trim is 
discouraging. 

Hardwood flooring inquiry suggests more in- 
terest among buyers. First grade plain white 
oak flooring can still be bought around $78@s80, 
second grade around $66@70, and third grade 
down to $45. The low price for first grade 
maple flooring is $95, and for birch, $80. 


Output Gradually Declining 


Louisvitte, Ky., March 31.—Production is 
low, and is being gradually reduced as mills 
cut up logs in hand, as there is not much log- 
ging or log buying being done. Scattered de- 
mand is reported. The hardwood flooring and 
automobile plants are still backward in their 
buying, and the furniture trade is not active. 
Interior trim sells only fairly well, but at that 
the planing mills are now among the best con- 
sumers. Radio business has been a trifle more 
active, but far from normal. Box and crating 
interests have been taking fair lots of low 
grade stuff. There will soon be a much more 
active demand for vegetable crates. Prices at 
Louisville on inch stocks are about as follows: 
Poplar, FAS, southern, $80; Appalachian, $90; 
saps and selects, southern, $65; Appalachian, 
$70; No. 1 common, $48@50; 2-A, $35@40; 
2-B, $27@30. Walnut, FAS, $240; selects, 
$150; No. 1 common, $90; No. 2, $40. Plain 
sap gum, FAS, $50@53; common, $37@40; 
quartered sap, FAS, $60; common, $43@45. 
Red gum, FAS, $90; common, $50. Ash, FAS, 





$70; common, $43@45. Cottonwood, FAS, 
$48; common, $34@35. Southern red oak, 
FAS, $63@65; common, $45@46. White oak, 
FAS, $70@80; common, $49@50. Appalach- 


ian red oak, $75; common, $48@50. Appa- 
lachian white oak, FAS, $90; common, $55. 
Quartered white oak, FAS, $120@125; com- 
mon, $70. Sound wormy oak, $33. 


P. B. Lanham, of the Lanham Hardwood 
Flooring Co., Louisville, left March 30 for 
New York, and will visit the company’s branch 
at Baltimore. He and his son, Charles Turner 
Lanham, also with the company, and their 


families, have just recently returned to the - 


city after a winter vacation in Miami and 
Asheville. 

J. Graham Brown, head of W. P. Brown & 
Sons Lumber Co., Louisville, has recently re- 
turned to the city, after a visit to New York. 
During April, the company will start operat- 
ing its new wood preserving plant in Louis- 
ville. 


Some Woods in Better Demand 


PirrspurGcH, Pa., April 1—Demand for Ap- 
palachian hardwoods has improved slightly. 
White oak appears to be in a stronger position 
than red oak, and poplar in all grades is in 
moderate demand only. There has been a slight 


gain in the movement of oak flooring. In - 

















A Pleasing New Flooring 


One of the newer products on the market 
which is attracting the attention of the live 
lumber dealer who wants something different 
in modern hardwood flooring is the IXL maple 
flooring in patterned bird’s-eye and brown, 
produced by the Wisconsin Land & Lumber Co., 
of Hermansville, Mich. Handsome effects are 
brought about by making up varying. patterns 
of the light colored birds’-eye and the natural 
dark brown maple, the latter coming from the 
inner portion of the log. One of the pleasing 
pattterns is reproduced herewith, but many 
artistic results may be obtained by varying the 
arrangement of the short lengths of light and 
brown maple, both being finished in natural 
transparent varnish. 

An interesting experiment conducted at the 
various retailers’ conventions where this product 
was exhibited during the last winter was staged 
by W. B. Earle, of the division of publicity and 











One of the many pleasing patterns in bitd’s-eye and brown maple flooring manufactured by the 
Wisconsin Land & Lumber Co., of Hermansville, Mich. 


maple, there appears to be a scarcity of 4/4 No. 
2 common. Dealers who specialize in the West 
Virginia woods report some improvement in 
demand for basswood and hard maple, in spe- 
cial grades and special cuttings. Chestnut is 
still moving slowly. Industries are consuming 
very little lumber and are buying just enough 
for their requirements. . Wholesalers are look- 
ing for improvement in demand from indus- 
trial wood users. 


Retail Yards Are Best Buyers 


WarrEN, ArK., March 31.—Business of the 
large hardwood mills in this district has been 
somewhat spotty. Most of the demand is from 
retail yards, which are cautious in covering 
requirements. Prices are unsatisfactory on most 
items. Industrial buying has not been as gen- 
eral as it was expected to be. Log supply is 
reasonably good, though some mills are short of 
logs as a result of continued wet weather. 


service of the company. Selecting, say, for 
example, a light colored section, Mr. Earle 
would place his finger upon it and remark to 
the observer: “You are sure this is a light 
colored piece I have my finger on,” and, re- 
ceiving an affirmative answer, would then turn 
the whole panel so that former horizontal sec- 
tions would become vertical. “Now what color 
is the section on which my finger was placed?” 
he would ask. The answer was “Dark” and 
repetition of the experiment under changing 
light with other sections brought the same 
results. 


This demonstration in itself, forcefully brings 
out the genuine loveliness of these new maple 
flooring modes and incidentally furnishes an 
easy method for the retail lumber dealer to 
call a prospect’s attention to this desirable prod- 
uct. New or old floors in private homes, offices. 
ball rooms, and any place where hardwood 
floors in inlay effect are desirable can be hand- 


For Current Market Prices on Hardwoods See Pages 77 and 78 
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somely finished with this new bird’s-eye and 
brown maple flooring. = 


Distributers Are Awe Move Hopeful 


CincINNATI, OHIO, March 31.—Sales con- 
tinue hand to mouth on this market. Quota- 
tions on Appalachian woods are not showing 
much indication of weakness, and there is lit- 
tle irregularity. With steps being taken by 
the Federal Government, States and munici- 
palities to stimulate construction, it is expected 
that there will soon be a revival in business. 
Automotive factories and truck makers would 
then come into the market again for supplies. 
Hardwood dealers are hopeful of a resumption 
of buying all along the line. Export inquiries 
have begun to perk up a little, and some fair 
orders have been booked for United Kingdom 
points. 

Demand for southern pine, cypress and Pa- 
cific coast woods is showing signs of improve- 
ment, though prices are a bit weak, especially 
those of pine. 


Inquiry Encourages Wholesalers 


BurraLo, N. Y., April 1—Some increase in 
the inquiry for both hardwood and softwood 
has lately been noted by the wholesalers. A fa- 
vorable feature of the situation is the subnor- 
mal amount of stock in the hands of nearly all 
buyers. Some lumbermen predict a stiffening 
in prices of leading items within the coming 
month of as much as 10 percent on some that 
are especially scarce at the mills. 

In the list of Chamber of Commerce commit- 
tees for 1930 are a number of the lumbermen. 
Henry I. George, of Graves, Manbert, George 
& Co., is chairman of the metropolitan transit 
committee. Henry Adema, secretary White 
Pine Association of the Tonawandas, is a mem- 
ber of the canal and transportation committees, 
and Harry J. Bryant, of Taylor & Crate, is a 
member of the transportation committee. Gan- 
son Depew, ex-president of the Buffalo Lum- 
ber Exchange, and A. J. Elias, of G. Elias & 
Bro., are on the aeronautics committee. George 
J. Zimmermann (Inc.), is on the fire prevention 
and insurance committee. Clark W. Hurd, of 
Hurd Bros., is on the membership committee. 

E. V. French, of the Atlantic Lumber Co., 
Boston, was at the company’s office and yard 
here last week, and also attended the weekly 
meeting of the Buffalo Lumber Exchange. 

J. D. McCallum, of the Hugh McLean Lum- 
ber Co., is spending a few days at the family 
home in Ottawa, Canada. 

M. Calvit, of the Wilson Cypress Co., Pa- 
latka, Fla., was a caller on friends in the trade 
here last week. 


Ships 8,600 Logs for Rustic Hotel 


MontTreaAt, Que., March 31:—What is said 
to be the largest shipment of logs in the his- 
tory of the Canadian lumber industry is now 
ready to move from Pacific coast forests, con- 
signed to Lucerne-in-Quebec, the newly estab- 
lished 80,000-acre vacationland which has its 
gateway at Montebello. It is being built and 
will be operated under the sponsorship of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Co. 

Seventy-five flat cars, made up in three train 
sections, will bring this load of timber across 
the continent. There will be 8,636 logs in the 
shipment, all peeled red cedar, ranging in length 
from 18 to 60 feet. No stick in the entire con- 
signment has been seasoned for less than nine 
months and most of the logs have been seasoned 
for more than a year. 

The construction of a huge hotel of rustic 
type, to be known as the Lucerne-in-Quebec 

Lodge, will go forward rapidly as soon as 
the logs are unloaded at this point. Beauty and 
utility will be cleverly combined in the novel 
architectural plan for the log lodge. The hotel 
will be erected in French bow knot design, with 
six wings giving outside exposure and an abund- 
ance of light to each of the more than 175 
rooms. The site on which the log lodge will 
be built overlooks several miles of the broad 
Ottawa River. 





National Chamber’s Coming Annual 


The Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States is perfecting plans for its eighteenth an- 
nual meeting April 28 to May 1, inclusive. 
Some 3,000 American business men are ex- 
pected to attend the meeting and help answer 
the question ‘“What’s Ahead for Business?” 

Many questions involving national economic 
policy have been proposed for consideration. 
They range from aviation to taxation and touch 
many branches of business activity. 

Construction, as a matter of course, will come 
in for thorough consideration and discussion, 
since it is generally recognized as the “balance 
wheel” of business stability. One question to 
be discussed is, “What procedure has been fol- 
lowed, nationally, to expedite private construc- 
tion?” 

Other questions include: “What procedure has 
been followed locally?” “Does the financing of 
home building and home remodeling require 
special attention?” “On what principle have 
public works been expedited?” Other questions 
will have to do with how the Federal, State 
and local governments have proceeded. 

Still another question to be discussed at the 
round-table conference is, “Does our recent 
experience have any bearing on long-time plan- 
ning for needy publicly financed improvements.” 

As a phase of the work of the National Busi- 
ness Survey Conference, Manager Fitzpatrick 
of the civic development department of the Na- 
tional Chamber has addressed a questionnaire 
to chambers of commerce in certain representa- 
tive cities, seeking information concerning the 
volume of mortgage money available for con- 
struction. This inquiry is being made solely 
to obtain a factual picture and not as a basis 
for any special activity. 

It is designed to disclose the extent to which 
mortgage funds are available for conservative 
building construction, whether building 1s re- 
tarded by lack of funds at reasonable rates, and 
present trends in this financing field, which is 
of particular interest in view of the present 
stabilization movement and the importance of 
stimulating residence construction. 


Public Construction Under Way 


President Hoover on Monday affixed his sig- 
nature to the Elliott bill, increasing by $230,- 
000,000 authorizations heretofore granted by 
Congress for acquisition of land and construc- 
tion of public buildings in Washington and 
throughout the country. Previous authorizations 
aggregate $323,000,000, making a grand total of 
$553,000,000 to be expended at the rate of $50,- 
000,000 a year. 

Many of the authorized projects are already 
under way, having been appropriated for during 
the last two years or more. The original pro- 
gram contemplated construction over a 10-year 
period. 

For public buildings outside the District of 
Columbia the total authorization now stands at 
$363,000,000. Within the District of Columbia 
Uncle Sam is now committed to a total expendi- 
ture of $190,000,000 for public buildings and 
grounds. The new Internal Revenue Building, 
covering two city blocks, is nearing completion, 
and rapid progress is being made on the huge 
new Department of Commerce Building, which 
will cover three city blocks and the central 
portion of which may be occupied some time 
next fall. 

The new central portion of the Department 
of Agriculture Building has -been completed and 
officials and employees will soon move in. Con- 
gress was much disturbed when money ap- 
propriated for this building years ago was used 
to complete two L-shaped wings. The powers 
that be, however, were confident that in due 
time funds would be fofthcoming with which to 
connect the wings. Ultimately additions will 
be made southward from the two wings, making 
another structure as large as the present one. 





The Dowell bill increasing from $75,000,000 
to $125,000,000 authorizations for Federal aid 
in highway construction during the next three 
years, will soon be on the statute books and 
should also contribute materially to the general 
speeding up of public works throughout the 
country, relieving unemployment and helping to 
stabilize business in general. 

The House committee on rivers and harbors 
will soon report out: an omnibus bill authorizing 
projects aggregating something like $125, 000,- 
000. The size of this authorization is partly 
due to failure of the last river and harbor bill 
to make the legislative grade. Other important 
new projects are in the offing. 


Progress of Tariff Bill 


When the House voted to send the tariff bill 
to conference this week it was with the under- 
standing that the House conferees, before com- 
ing to a final agreement with their Senate as- 
sociates, would report back the sugar, cement, 
lumber and shingle items for separate vote by 
the lower chamber. This was a concession to 
western members who represent chiefly farm 
constituencies. 

Just what the final outcome will be with re- 
gard to lumber and shingles remains to be dis- 
closed. Some predictions are being made that 
both will be on the free list when the bill is 
reported back finally from the conference com- 
mittee. As passed by the House, shingles and 
logs were on the dutiable list and lumber, except 
certain specified classes, on the free list. The 
shingle duty was dropped by the Senate and 
finished and partly finished Canadian softwood 
lumber and softwood lumber in general put on 
the dutiable list at $1.50 per 1000 feet. 

Lumbermen interested in retaining a tariff 
on their product are expected to keep in close 
touch with the Senate and House conferees, 
while those opposed to the duty are certain to 
do likewise. How long the bill will remain in 
conference no one knows. There have been 
estimates of from two weeks to two months. 


Production and Employment 


Practical methods for minimizing seasonal de- 
pressions and for regularizing employment in 
manufacturing establishments are set forth in 
the pamphlet, “Balancing Production and Em- 
ployment Through Management Control,” just 
completed by the Department of Manufacture, 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States. 
Lumbermen may find many helpful suggestions 
in this publication. 

It points out, for example, that systematic 
measures for the codrdination of sales and pro- 
duction have, during the last ten years, enabled 
small manufacturers as well as large industrial 
corporations to level the peaks and valleys of 
their operations, and to provide continuous em- 
ployment for the vast majority of their em- 
ployees. 

Stabilization programs disclosed by a survey 
of the policies of some 100 companies which 
have been most active in this movement include 
sales forecasting, production control, diversi- 
fication of output, technical and market research, 
flexible working periods and training employees 
for multiple jobs. The introduction of these 
programs have proved so profitable that some 
companies have been able to guarantee their em- 
ployees continuous employment throughout the 
year. 





THE CONSTRUCTION and lumber industries 
cause the largest number of compensable 
accidents in Wisconsin, according to the report 
of the Wisconsin Industrial Commission, just 
issued on the compensation cases of 1928. There 
were 4,271 injuries in the construction industry, 
while the lumber and lumber products industry 
had 3,154 compensable injury cases. There were 
21,818 compensable injury cases in the State 
during 1928. 
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Associations Plans and Activities 


April 7—Texas Line Yard Retail Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, Fort Worth, Tex. Annual, 

April 8—Appalachian Hardwood Club, Hotel Sinton, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Semiannual. 
April 8-10—Lumbermen’s Association 

Adolphus Hotel, Dallas, Tex. 


of Texas, 
Annual, 


April 9-10—National-American Wholesale Lumber 
Association, Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, N. J. 
Annual. 

April 10—Hardwood Interior Trim Manufacturers’ 
Association, Hotel Peabody, Memphis, Tenn. 
Annual, 

April 10-12—Southern Forestry Congress, Hotel 


Peabody, Memphis. Tenn. Annual. 


April 11—New Hampshire Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, Hotel Carpenter, Manchester, N. H. 
Spring meeting. 

April 16—West Side Hardwood Club, Pine Bluff, 
Ark. Monthly meeting. 

April 22—Roofer Manufacturers’ Club, Columbus, 
Ga. Monthly meeting. 

April 22-23—Arkansas Association of Lumber 
Dealers, Hotel Marion, Little Rock, Ark. An- 
nual. 


April 24-25—National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, Congress Hotel, Chicago. Annual. 


April 24-25—Central Kansas Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, Memorial Hall, Salina, Kan. Annual. 


April 29-30, May 1—National Association of Rail- 


road Tie Producers, Peabody Hotel, Mem- 
phis, Tenn. Annual. 
April 29-May i—American Forestry Association, 


Minneapolis, Minn. Annual, 


May 2—wNational Committee on Wood Utilization, 
Department of Commerce Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C. Annual, 


6-8—Associated Cooperage 
America, Jefferson Hotel, St. 
nual, 


May 8-9—Florida Lumber & Millwork Association, 
Orlando, Fla. Annual. 


May 20-21—Northwestern Retail Coal Dealers’ As- 
sociation, Minneapolis, Minn. Annual. 


May 21-23—National Foreign Trade Council, 
more Hotel, Los Angeles, Calif. Annual. 


Program for Appalachian Meeting 


CINCINNATI, OnIo, March 31.—The semi- 
annual meeting of the Appalachian Hardwood 
Club, to be held here on April 8 at the Hotel 
Sinton, will, according to the promises of its 
officials, be a one-day session strictly devoted 
to business. The session will begin with the 
reports of officers and the membership com- 
mittee, followed by an address by H. L. Bravo, 
of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, on “Hardwood Lumber for Railway 
Purchases,” and by D. R. Brewster, also of 
the National association, on “Hardwood Lum- 
ber for Industrial Fabrication.” Discussion is 
invited after both speakers have done. 

At the afternoon session David G. White, 
trade extension manager of the club will re- 
port on “Why Appalachian Woods Are Now 
Being Specified,” and on “The Trend in Chest- 
nut Production and Consumption.” J. W. May- 
hew, as chairman, will report for the committee 
on trade extension, and close attention will be 
given the report of C. W. Boyd, chairman of 
the special committee on chestnut promotion. 
Following the report of the resolutions com- 
mittee and adiournment of the meeting, the 
board of directors will convene for a short 
session, 


May Industries of 


Louis, Mo. An- 


Bilt- 


Retailers Plan Western Tour 


MINNEAPOLIS, MInN., March 31.—The sug- 
gestion having been made by several members 
of the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association 
that members take a western trip during this 
coming summer, under the direction of the as- 
sociation, has led Ormie C. Lance, secretary, to 
send out a questionnaire to see how many 
would be interested in making such a trip. Sec- 
retary Lance points out that members of the 
Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, the 
Wisconsin, Illinois, Nebraska and perhaps the 
Michigan, Ohio and Indiana associations, may 
join in having representatives make a trip to 
the West Coast, stopping en route at various 
points of scenic interest. Of course it is planned 
to visit the lumber manufacturing plants in 
Spokane, Lewiston (Idaho), Tacoma, Seattle 
and other points on Puget Sound. The return 


trip will be varied to suit the wishes of the 
party. 

It is suggested that those who wish to make 
the trip communicate with Mr. Lance at 1645 
Hennepin Avenue, Minneapolis. 


To Discuss Trends in Hardwoods 


New Oreans, La., April 1—Probable trends 
in the consumption of hardwood lumber will be 
discussed at a meeting to be held here on April 
17 by manufacturers of Texas, Alabama, Mis- 
sissippi and Louisiana. The discussion will 
center on the report to be made by the Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Institute now being pre- 
pared. The meeting will be a joint session of 
the Southwestern Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Club, the Texas hardwood club, and the Ala- 
bama hardwood club in connection with the dis- 
trict consumptive report. The directors of the 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute will hold a 
meeting here the same day. The hardwood sales 
meeting of the American Pitch Pine Assocration 
is also scheduled for April 17. 


National Manufacturers’ Program 


Wasuincton, D. C., April 1—Announcement 
of the program to be carried out at the twenty- 
eighth annual meeting of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association to be held April 24 
and 25 at the Congress Hotel, Chicago, has been 
issued from its offices here. On the morning of 
April 23 the nominations and recommendations 
committee will meet, while the first regular 
session of the convention will be held Thursday 
morning when the trade extension committee 
will make its recommendations and the progress 
of trade extension will be discussed. On Thurs- 
day afternoon Secretary-manager Wilson Comp- 
ton will make his annual report, followed by a 
report on lumber marketing and the statistical 
program and recommendations on trade prac- 
tices. The committee on nominations and recom- 
mendations will make its report at the Thursday 
afternoon session. The annual dinner will be 
held Thursday evening, when the delegates will 
be addressed by a prominent business leader or 
public man. 

The annual meeting of stockholders and elec- 
tion of directors will be held on Friday and 
at the directors’ meeting following consideration 
will be given to the industry’s policies and pro- 
gram; to finances; to hearing the reports and 
recommendations of the standing committees; 
and to the progress of home financing plans. 
After adjournment of the regular meeting the 
board of directors of the credit corporation will 
conviene for a brief session. 

A Hoo-Hoo concatenation will be held Fri- 
day evening. 


National Tie Producers Program 


Sr. Louts, Mo., March 31.—Roy M. Edmonds, 
secretary-treasurer of the National Association 
of Railroad Tie Producers, has announced the 
program for the twelfth annual meeting to be 
held April 29 and 30 and May 1 at the Hotel 
Peabody, in Memphis, Tenn. The first morn- 
ing session will be devoted to the reports of 
the officers and to addresses by G. H. Lentz, 
of the Forest Service, New Orleans, La., on 
the possibilities of growing hardwoods in the 
lower Mississippi Valley, and by Thomas H. 
Wagner jr., southern manager of the T. J. 
Moss Tie Co., Shreveport, La., on “The Sep- 
aration of Cross Ties by Grades and Groups.” 
The report of the special committees will then 
follow. 

At the Wednesday sessions, C. C. Warne, of 
the New York Central Railroad, will discuss 
“The Future of the Wood Cross Tie.” N. W. 
McGough, of the Texas & Pacific Railroad Co., 
Texarkana, Ark., will talk on “The Seasoning 
and Treating of Water Oak Timber Cut from 
Swamp Land.” C. C. Cook, president, Amer- 


ican Wood Preservers’ Association, will talk 


on wood preservation. C. W. Greene, of the 
New York Central Railroad, Toledo, and F. C. 
Sheehan, of the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford Railroad, New Haven, will also be 
speakers at this session. At the annual asso- 
ciation dinner in the evening C. E. Johnston, 
president of the Kansas City Southern Rail- 
way, Kansas City, will speak, as will M. E. 
Towner, of the Western Maryland Railway Co., 
Baltimore. 

At the Thursday session, J. R. Keig, of the 
Kirby Lumber Co., Beaumont, Tex., will talk on 
“The Protection of Cross Ties from the Time 
of Cutting and Making Until the Time of 
Treatment.” E. E. Pershall, of St. Louis, will 
report as a representative of the National Com- 
mittee on Wood Utilization. Committee chair- 
man will then make their reports, which will 
be followed by reports on conditions in the in- 
dustry by district officials of the association. 


Lumber Trade Practices Code 


Kansas City, Mo., March 29.-—Chairman 
Harry T. Kendall, of the joint commitiee of 
lumber manufacturers, wholesalers and retailers, 
says that the next meeting of the committee 
will be held in Atlantic City on April 11. The 
executive committee of the directors of the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association will 
at the annual meeting-in Chicago, April 24, con- 
sider proposed lumber trade practice declara- 
tions informally prepared in joint conferences 
recently of manufacturers, wholesalers and re- 
tailers. 

The following four questions covering the va- 
rious aspects of the lumber trade practices code 
have been informally submitted by the Na- 
tional to the regional associations : 

First—Shall the formulation of a code of 
trade practices in the lumber industry be un- 
dertaken? 

Second—If so, shall a representative con- 
ference of the industry including manufactur- 
ers, wholesalers and retailers be held for this 
purpose? 

Third—If so, shall an effort be made to 
secure approval by the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion of code of trade practices thus adopted? 

Fourth—If so, shall a joint conference com- 
mittee be established to aid the industry and 
the Federal Trade Commission in the applica- 
tion and observance of conference agreements? 


Southern Forestry Congress 


MemPHuis, TENN., March 31.—Plans have now 
been completed for the twelfth annual meeting 
Southern Forestry Congress to be held at the 
Hotel Peabody here on April 10, 11 and 12. 
More than 750 are expected at this meeting 
which will be one of the largest ever held. 

A feature of the meeting will be the field day 
to be held on April 12, under the direction of 
D. R. Brewster, district manager of the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 
Trees in Memphis city parks will be viewed 
and a tree guessing contest will be conducted. 

Among the speakers who will grace the pro- 
gram are: 

H. H. Horton, governor of Tennessee; E. A. 
Sherman, associate forester, U. S. Forest Serv- 
ice, Washington, D. C.; E. N. Lowe, director of 
geological survey, Mississippi; E. L. Demmon, 
director Southern Forest Experiment Station, 
New Orleans; Wilson Compton, secretary-man- 
ager, National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, Washington, D. C.; Henry E. Hardtner, 
president, Urania Lumber Co., Urania, La.; C. 
W. Strauss, Malvern Lumber Co., Perla, Ark.; 
W. L. Hall, Hall-Keliogg & Co., Hot Springs, 
Ark.; J. H. Townshend, secretary-manager, 
Southern Hardwood Traffic Association, Mem- 
phis, Tenn.; John B. Woods, forester, Long- 
Bell Lumber Co., Longview, Wash.; O'Neill 
Ryan, Chicago Mill & Lumber Corporation, 
Chicago; R. S. Maddox, Tennessee State for- 
ester; Page S. Bunker, Alabama State forester; 
James D. Lacey, president, James D. Lacey & 
Co., Chicago; George R. Phillips, Oklahoma 
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State forester; D. E. Lauderburn, extension 
forester, Mississippi; J. S. Holmes, North 
Carolina State forester; Harry Lee Baker, 
Florida State forester; A. H. Maxwell, com- 
missioner North Carolina department of reve- 
nue; W. P. Lemmon, forest engineer, Johnson 
City, Tenn.; Major Rutledge Smith, Nashville, 
Tenn.; J. J. Heflin, vice president, Union Plant- 
ers National Bank, Memphis, Tenn.; R. D. Gar- 
ver, senior forester, Forest Products Labora- 
tory, Madison, Wis.; G. H. Collingwood, 
forester, American Forestry Association, 
Washington, D. C.; W. C. McCormick, director 
of American Forestry Association, Washing- 
ton, D. C., and H. N. Wheeler, chief lecturer, 
U. S. Forest Service, Washington, D. C. 


New Hampshire Spring Meeting 


MancHeEsterR, N. H., March 31.—Announce- 
ment is made by Harry K. Rogers, of Suncook, 
president of the New Hampshire Lumbermen’s 
Association, that the spring meeting of the 
organization will be held April 11 at the Hotel 
Carpenter in Manchester. George C. Carter, of 
the Dun Mercantile Agency, will talk on 
“Present Day Trends in Business, Both Na- 
tionally and in New Hampshire,” and Herbert 
Meagher, of the New England division of 
wooden box manufacturers, will tell of the 
results of a survey of the wooden box industry 
in New England. 


Westmoreland Dealers Confer 


PittspurGcH, Pa., April 1—The Westmore- 
land County Lumber Dealers’ Association, af- 
filiated with the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation of Western Pennsylvania, met last 
Thursday evening in rooms of the Girls’ Club 
Building in Greensburg, with nearly all the 
member firms represented. F. P. Walthour, sr., 
president of the association, presided. 

Dinner was served after which plans for the 
future and the business situation were discussed. 
adjoining Allegheny, 
being in the midst of the bituminous coal re- 
gion, the lumber business there is still below 
normal on account of the continued depression 
in the coal industry. The dealers expect some 
improvement in the situation with better 
weather, however, and are generally of the 
opinion that the worst of the slump is past. 


Oak Flooring Makers Move Offices 


The Oak Flooring Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, whose offices have been located for years 
in Chicago, has moved to Memphis, Tenn., and 
is now headquartered in the Sterick Building at 
300 Madison Avenue, that city. 
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Revive Rhode Island Association 


Provipence, R. I., April 1—Active work is 
now under way for the reviving and reorganiza- 
tion of the old Rhode Island Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, under the direction of a committee 
of which Edwin O. Chase of Burrows & Ken- 
yon (Inc.), Providence, is chairman. Enter- 
prising lumber dealers in this territory have 
felt for some time that in spite of the mem- 
bership of many of them in the Northeastern 
Retail Lumbermen’s Association and the Na- 
tional Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, and 
of some of them in the Massachusetts Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, there is a real 
need for an efficient local organization. An 
active local organization of the lumber dealers, 
it is believed by some of the leading minds in 
the trade, is needed to promote the right sort 
of co-operation and to handle various problems 
of more or less local nature which are always 
arising. 

A joint meeting of the lumber dealers in 
Providence, Pawtucket, Cranston, and vicinity 
was recently held in Providence to discuss the 
project, and it was very well attended. The 
gathering was planned and brought together 
through the efforts of Mr. Chase, assisted by 
Harry C. McDuff, of the H. C. McDuff Es- 
tate, Pawtucket, and Albert S. Eastwood, of 
the Albert S. Eastwood Lumber Co. (Inc.), 
Providence. There was a general discussion 





that brought out quite enthusiastic comments 
about the interesting possibilities for service 
of the reéstablished Rhode Island Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association. The discussion appeared to 
favor intensive organization work among the 
lumber dealers operating in the metropolitan 
district of Providence, which includes Paw- 
tucket and Cranston, and gradually expanding 
the activities to include eventually among the 
members of the revived association all the lum- 
ber dealers in Rhode Island. 

3usiness conditions in this section and a 
survey of the outlook for the remainder of the 
year also were covered in the impromptu ad- 
dresses. The general atmosphere of the gath- 
ering was optimistic. The dealers who spoke 
touched upon the obvious advantages of coor- 
dinated effort by the association activities, and 
agreed there are great possibilities of estab- 
lishing a better state of conditions in the local 
lumber trade through the influence of the asso- 
ciation and resultant greater co-operation among 
the individual lumber dealers themselves. 

The following officers were elected to lead 
the Rhode Island Lumber Dealers’ Association 
during the ensuing year: 

President—Harry C. McDuff, H. 
Estate, Pawtucket. 

Vice president—Albert S. Eastwood, Albert 
S. Eastwood Lumber Co. (Inc.), Providence. 

Secretary—Leslie T. Chase, Burrow & Ken- 
yon (Inc.), Providence. 

Treasurer—Benjamin 
McKendall Lumber Co., 


C. McDuff 


W. McKendall, F. D. 
Providence. 


Edwin O. Chase, Burrows & Kenyon (Inc.), 


Lumbermen’s 


La Salle County Club in Annual 


La Satie, ILt., March 31.—The annual meet- 
ing of the La Salle County Lumbermen’s Club, 
scheduled for the afternoon and evening of 
March 26 at the Kaskaskia Hotel, here, was 
marred somewhat by the big blizzard raging 
through the northern part of Illinois. This 
blizzard prevented speakers from Chicago and 
Rockford (Ill.) from attending, as well as pro- 
fessional entertainers who were unable to get 
from Chicago to La Salle. Many club mem- 
bers as well as guests were also prevented from 
coming, and in the words of Hamilton Maze, 
secretary, “to cap the climax five or six mem- 
bers from out of town, who were present, were 
snowed in at the hotel for the night and had to 
put up with temporary quarters improvised in 
one of the private dining rooms of the hotel, the 
local hotels all being crowded with other un- 
fortunates.” 

The members who were able to attend the 
meeting, however, went through the regular pro- 
gram and elected officers as follows: 

President—Royal Allen, Marseilles, Il. 

Vice president—Norton Rolph, Streator, Ill. 


Secretary-treasurer—Hamilton Maze, Peru, 
Ill. (re-elected). 

Directors—Clement Pease, Ottawa; Fred 
Greaves, Seneca; C. B. Scott, Wenona; Fred- 


erick Siewers, Oglesby. 
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Nylta Holds “Presidents’ Night” 


New York, March 31.—The Nylta Club held 
its annual Presidents’ Night last Friday at .the 
National Republican Club, with the executives 
of several of the leading lumber organizations 
of the city and vicinity as guests of honor. 

There were more than 100 lumbermen present, 
including John F. Steeves, president of Church 
FE. Gates & Co., and first executive officer of 
the New York Lumber Trade Association. Mr. 
Steeves, who is the dean of the local lumber 
trade, briefly traced the history of the organi- 
zation and declared that his many years in the 
lumber business had convinced him unalterably 
of the value of association work, 

It seemed to be the consensus among the 
speakers, nearly all of whom touched on Iocal 
conditions, that the worst of the present de- 
pression is over and that the lumber business is 
slowly but surely on the mend. Barlow Shuit, 
president of the Nylta Club, introduced Frank 


Providence, was elected chairman of an or- 
ganization committee with authority to sclect 
his own committee and formulate definite plans 
for the further reorganization and enlargement 
of the revived association. 


Long Islanders See Good Future 


New York, March 31.—With the noticeable 
loosening up of mortgage money for individ- 
ual home construction, the outlook for 1930 in 
the allied building trades is more promising 
than for two years past, Jules Tollner, of 
Brooklyn, newly elected president of the Long 
Island Salesmen’s Association, told the members 
at their annual meeting held last week in the 
Elks’ Club at Freeport, L. I. 

Mr. Tollner’s views were echoed by -nearly 
every one of the fifty or more salesmen pres- 
ent, representing the lumber, brick, cement and 
allied building trades of Long Island. It was 
the consensus that since March 1 a “change for 
the better” has been noticed; that building 
activity in nearly all lines is increasing daily 
with milder weather, and that operations will 
increase in direct ratio to the support received 
from companies and corporations which lend 
money to small home builders, 

Mr. Tollner was elected to succeed Richard 
Foster. Other officers elected are: Howard 
Mulford, Arthur Cunningham and Harry M. 
Mason, jr., vice presidents; Robert E. Brown, 
treasurer; George Bahr, secretary; Charles 
Lutz, Albert Romeril and Lloyd Jackson, trus- 
tees; William Houston, steward. 


Club Activities 


A. Niles, president of the New York Lumber 
Trade Association, who acted as master of 
ceremonies. 

The next speaker after Mr. Steeves was Jo- 
seph F. Murphy, former president of the New 
York association, who recently retired from the 
lumber business. 

Charles T. Pawson, president the Building 
Material Men’s Association of Westchester 
County, said things were improving in his sec- 
tion. He told of the great good being accom- 
plished by his organization and also praised the 
accomplishments of the Westchester Building 
Material Salesmen’s Club. The benefits of co- 
operation were emphasized by Robert Kloess, 
president the New York Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association. 

Other speakers included William E. Code, 
first vice president of the New York Lumber 
Trade Association; Frederick J. Bruce, former 
president of the Nylta Club; Joseph E. Cashin, 
a Nylta officer; Bernard L. Tim, of the Hirsch 
Lumber Co.; Conrad Pitcher, secona vice- 
president of both the Nylta Club and the New 
York Lumber Trade Association, and Charles 
Hill, general sales manager of the Southern 
Pine Sales Corporation. Mr. Hill said that on 
April 1 he would celebrate his forty-fourth an- 
niveresary as a lumberman and recalled the 
early days of his career in Tonawanda. 


Protest Unfavorab!e Publicity 
MINNEAPOLIS, Mrnn., April 1—At the reg- 
ular monthly meeting of the Northwestern 
Hardwood Lumbermen’s Association, held here 
today, a resolution was adopted unanimously 
opposing publicity of the character given out by 
Dodge Bros., automobile manufacturers, to the 
effect that the use of steel in auto bodies is a 
measure for “protecting America’s forests” and 
“preserving the natural timber resources of the 
country.” The association declares in its reso- 
lution that such publicity is not only misleading 
but is also unjust to the lumber industry and 
urges the general public to purchase cars in 
which wood framing is used “because the supply 
of wood can be perpetuated, and to conserve 
the rapidly vanishing supply of raw material for 
steel.” 

This resolution is in line with that adopted by 
the Lumbermen’s Club of Memphis at its meet- 
ing March 20, as reported on page 69 of the 
March 29 issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
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The Situation at Los Angeles 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Los ANGeELEs, Cauir., April 2.—An increase 
in building permits during the latter part of 
March placed the month in a favorable light 
after the pronounced slump of February and, 
although less than January, the figures totalled 
$7,045,931. Unsold stock at Los Angeles harbor 
showed little change, being about the same as 
for five weeks past, with 9,862,000 board feet. 
Cargo arrivals at San Pedro totalled 15,360,000 
feet board measure, of which there were four- 
teen cargoes of fir with 13,913,000 feet and three 
cargoes of redwood with 1,447,000 feet. Thirty- 
eight vessels were reported laid up and one 
operating off shore. Items reported as exces- 
sive are 1x4 and 1x6 common, worked, 1x6 
No. 3, worked, 2x 6 common, worked, and min- 
ing stock. 





Back Hauling West Coast Uppers 


BattrmoreE, Mp., March 31.—The facts set 
forth by those who have been making a study 
of freight rates on lumber from the West Coast 
to the Atlantic seaboard, whence shipments are 
made inland as far as Ohio, throw an interest- 
ing light upon the business. Baltimore has at- 
tracted a large part of the trade in Pacific coast 
lumber, but at the expense of shortleaf and long- 
leaf pine and cypress. Baltimore attracts such 
shipments because the railroad rates from here 
into interior territory are lower than from 
neighboring cities. 

During the summer of 1929, the intercoastal 
conference rate remained nominally $14, but 
going rate was $10. Oct. 1 there was more 
intercoastal tonnage available than freight, and 
in December one line announced a rate of $8, 
and later one of $7.50. 


Low Water Rates Permit Back Haul 

The rate of $10 brought the cost of stocks 
put down at Atlantic ports low enough to per- 
mit water shipment of what West Coast lum- 
bermen call “shed stocks,” such as flooring, 
ceiling, siding and other kiln dried and milled 
upper grades of fir and hemlock, and a back 
haul route to western Pennsylvania and Ohio. 
For cargo rates, lumber is measured by cubic 
content and not in board feet, so, while rough 
fir timbers, 12 by 12 inch, pay the full rate, 
milled stock, such as siding, is charged for at 
its net or milled size. Freight on siding, with 
the rate nominally $10 a thousand feet, costs 
68 percent of the $10 rate. Long ago what is 
known as the “freight fraction table” was 
worked out. This shows the cubic content, in 
percentages, of all items regularly han- , 
dled by the mills, and the actual freight 
cost at all rates. 

Under this arrangement, while the railroad 
rate per thousand feet from Tacoma, Aberdeen 
or Portland to Cleveland, for instance, was 
$17.50, the Baltimore and _ back-haul route 
worked out about only $14.15—$6.80 steamer 
freight to Baltimore, actual; $1.50 for insur- 
ance and handling at Baltimore, and $6.10 for 
rail freight at 30% cents to Cleveland. With 
the steamer rate under $10, the spread between 
the all-rail route and the back haul via Balti- 
more was all the wider. 


Western Lines Suggest Lower Rail Rates 

The western railroads and the intermediate 
lines have been calling for a reduction in the 
through rate, which will discourage the steamer 
and long back-haul movement from the Atlan- 
tic seaboard. But the eastern lines, which profit 
by the backhaul, have not joined in this move- 
ment. Regulation and supervision of the 
steamer rates by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission is the only remedy for this state of 
affairs, in the opinion of West Coast shippers. 
Just what inequalities the present arrange- 
ment leads to can be seen from the fact that 
it costs $8 a thousand feet to ship lumber from 
Wilmington, N. C., to New York, while the 
same rate applies from Puget Sound by way 
of the Panama Canal to New York. 

These facts serve to explain why it is that 


eastern producers, of North Carolina pine par- 
ticularly, have been so hard pressed in recent 
months by the competition of West Coast 
stocks, They serve to show that even if the 
railroads connecting the short leaf pine pro- 
ducing area with Baltimore were to make a 





Time Payments vs. Socialism 


“When every man who hasn't a 
Ford or a radio expects to be able 
to make a down payment on one 
next week, you can’t get him inter- 
ested in the doctrines of Social- 
ism. Whether the country is pros- 
perous or not makes little differ- 
ence so long as the working classes 
can enjoy a high standard of liv- 
ing. They may have to buy on de- 
ferred payments, but they buy and 
in the enjoyment of their material 
luxuries and the hustle to keep 
ahead of the collector, they have 
no time or inclination for Social- 
ism.”—Max Eastman, radical phi- 
losopher. 





cut in their rates on lumber, the reduction 
would not go so far as to establish a sort of 
parity between shortleaf pine and the West 
Coast stocks in point of price. 


Machine Automatically Lubricated 


A new feature of G-77 edging, jointing and 
ripping saw made by the Yates-American Ma- 
chine Co., of Beloit, Wis., is the application of 
the “One Shot” lubrication system recently ap- 
plied to the company’s B-7 single surfacer with 
eminent success. This new “one shot” feature 
insures delivery of a measured quantity of 
grease to each bearing of the machine merely by 
the operation of a conveniently located hand 











The G-77 edging, jointing and ripping saw 
equipped with the “One Shot” automatic lubri- 
cation system 


lever. The grease is applied under pressure 
and bearings which are inaccessible and previ- 
ously subject to neglect resulting in excessive 
wear receive their portion of grease as easily as 
those located near the operator’s position. The 
G-77 is also provided with the force feed auto- 
matic lubricator which furnishes complete and 
positive oiling of the feed chains upon the dou- 
ble V-ways and lubricates the gear box. 


‘aa 





Harvard Economic Society’s weekly index 
of wholesale commodity prices has dropped to 
88.9 for the week ended March 26, 1930, from 
89.1 for the week ended March 19, 1930. 


To Confine Sales to Own Stocks 


Bocatusa, La., March 31.—Announcement is 
made here by O. H. Campbell, assistant sales 
manager of the Great Southern Lumber Co., 
that effective April 1 the Great Southern com- 
pany will discontinue to act as sales representa- 
tive for the Wilbe Lumber Co., of D’Lo, Miss. 
The Great Southern company, since Oct. 1, 1928, 
in addition to selling its own stocks from Boga- 
lusa, has been selling the products of the Wilbe 
company from its two mills at D’Lo and Wig- 
gins. Mr. Campbell says that after April 1 the 
Great Southern company will devote its enttre 
efforts to the sale of longleaf southern pine 
and California redwood from Bogalusa. 





Toronto Hoo-Hoo in Auond 


Toronto, Ont., March 31.—The annual meet- 
ing of Toronto Hoo-Hoo Club, No. 53 was held 
in the Prince George Hotel here on March 28. 
The meeting brought out the best attendance 
that the club has ever had at any of its business 
meetings, President K. M. Brown occupied the 
chair. 

The business meeting was opened by K. M. 
Brown who reminded the members that the 
International Order of Hoo-Hoo had this year 
linked up with the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association in its trade extension cam- 
paign. Hoo-Hoo had asked the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association an allotment of 
$75,000 to be expended in trade extension field 
work under the auspices of Hoo-Hoo. The 
N. L. M. A. had received the application favor- 
ably. Mr. Brown was not as yet advised as to 
the details of the way in which the grant would 
be expended, but Secretary Henry Isherwood 
would be in Toronto in the near future and 
would probably report on the subject. Hoo-Hoo 
had also made application to the Canadian Lum- 
bermen’s Association for representation on the 
trade extension committee of that association. 
The lumber business in Canada was vitally in 
need of trade extension work and Mr. Brown 
asked all members of Hoo-Hoo to get behind 
the campaign. 

G. B. Van Blaricom, secretary-treasurer of 
the club, made a satisfactory report, showing a 
fair-sized balance on hand after the year’s work. 

W. B. Tennant, Vicegerent Snark for cen- 
tral Ontario, gave an enthusiastic outline of the 
intentions of the Toronto committee in connec- 
tion with preparing a welcome for the annual 
concatenation of the International Order here in 
September. 

Owing to the importance of the Hoo-Hoo 
convention here in September, the nominating 
committee recommended that the officers of the 
club should be continued in office, with the ex- 
ception of the secretary-treasurer, G. B. Van 
Blaricom, who, having served for five years, 
desired to be relieved of office. The committee 
recommended the appointment of J. F. Wachter 
as secretary-treasurer, 


Boy Scouts Get Wood Samples 


MINNEAPOLIS, M1NnN., April 1.—To stimulate 
boys’ interests in the study of woodcraft and 
make them familiar with various kinds of 
lumber native to America, the Thompson Lum- 
ber Co., of this city, has presented the Minne- 
apolis Council of Boy Scouts with 50 complete 
sets of carefully prepared samples. Each set 
comprises 50 pieces of wood, each labeled on 
one side with a printed description of it, in- 
cluding uses to which it may be put, and com- 
plete but concise data on the tree from which 
it came, including identification characteristics, 
geographic range, and required silvicultural 
conditions. 
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Botp FINISH 


“I guess this rabbit would feel proud if he 
knew what had happened to his skin.” 
“What happened?” 


“He’s dyed up to represent leopard.” 
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Survey New England Box Trade 


Boston, Mass., March 31.—The wooden 
box industry in New England has been 
carefully surveyed by the New England 


Council in co-operation with the National 
Association of Wooden Box Manufacturers, 
and a report was presented at a meeting of 
the wooden box manufacturers held in Bos- 
ton at the Hotel Statler. Invitations were 
sent out by Herbert Meagher, eastern secre- 
tary of the National Association of Wooden 
Box Manufacturers. There were forty-five 
box manufacturers present. 


J. H. Dunning, of the J. H. Dunning Cor- 
poration, New York City, with box factories 
in Maine, presided as president of the Na- 
tional Association of Wooden Box Manu- 
facturers. Paul Grady, secretary-treasurer 
of the national association, with offices in 
Chicago, took part. Dudley Harmon, ex- 
ecutive vice president of the New England 
Council, whose industrial committee con- 
ducted the survey, stated that the purpose 
was simply to present facts and figures so 
that the industry can plan its own future. 
He pointed out that no conclusions or sug- 
gestions were made. Ray M. Hudson, in- 
dustrial executive of the council, explained 
that it is a record of facts furnished by in- 
dividual box manufacturers, intended to an- 


wooden boxes. If hardwoods also are ex- 
cluded, 75 per cent of the total New Eng- 
land production of softwoods is converted 
into boxes. One-quarter of the wooden box 
manufacturers produce three-fourths of New 
England’s boxes. During the last seven 
years there has been a decrease of 27 per- 
cent in the number of wooden box manu- 
facturers, and a decrease of 25 percent in 
the consumption of box lumber in New 
England. One very interesting fact brought 
out is that in 1922 the average price of box 
lumber was $29.70 a thousand and the boxes 
sold at an average price of $50.25, while the 
1929 cost of the raw material was $26.30 
and boxes and shook sold at $47.20. Box- 
boards dropped $3.40, against a drop of 
$3.05 in shook and boxes. 


Defines Woodwork Standards 


A monumental project of the Millwork In- 
stitute of California has just been carried to 
successful completion by the issuance of “Ac- 
credited Standards for Architectural Wood- 
work.” This is an impressive book of 64 pages, 
beautifully printed on coated paper and en- 
closed in heavy covers with the title stamped 
in gold thereon. 

The publication is not only a most valuable 
technical handbook for the use and guidance 
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Reproduction of registered certificate issued by the Millwork Institute of California 


swer certain leading economic questions of 
vital importance. 

After some general discussion it was 
voted that a committee be appointed to 
studv the survey and report definite recom- 
mengations. The following committee was 
formed: B. W. Southworth, Ware Lumber 
Co., Ware, Mass., chairman; R. A. Morris, 
Fellows & Son, Manchester, N. H.; J. A. 
Gillies, Bath Box Co., Bath, Me.; I. F. 
Atwood, Atwood & McManus Box Co., 
Chelsea, Mass., allied with the New Eng- 
land Box Co.; W. A, Finnegan, Wing & 
Engel Box Co., Bangor, Me., and J. H. 
Dunning. This committee met March 6 
in the joint offices of the eastern divisions 
of the National Association of Wooden Box 
Manufacturers and the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, in the Statler 
Building. President Dunning and Mr. Fin- 
negan were unable to attend. It wilt meet 
again in the near future. 

After excluding pulpwood and fuelwood, 
57 per cent of the total production of lumber 
in New England is manufactured into 


of architects and specifiers, but also a worthy 
tribute to the beauty and utility of wood. 

According to the foreword, it is designed to 
serve a dual purpose: First, “To create an 
authoritative and eminent standard of quality 
for all classifications of millwork, defining 
minimum essentials as to proper materials, 
sound construction and uniformly good work- 
manship; second, to inaugurate and maintain 
a definite guaranty or certification of products 
manufactured in conformity with the require- 
ments of the established standards.” Beautiful 
full-page half-tone illustrations of home inte- 
riors in which architectural woodwork has 
been employed with attractive effect, add charm 
and interest to the book. 

An important feature of the institute’s efforts 
in the direction of approved standards of manu- 
facture for all classifications of millwork is 
the registered certificate which licensed mem- 
bers of the bureau issue for specific jobs. A 
reduced reproduction of this certificate appears 
herewith. The original measures 10 inches 
by 7 inches, and is handsomely printed in two 
colors on parchment paper. 


Discuss Certification Plan 


Fresno, Cair., March 29.—Accredited stand- 
ards for architectural woodwork and the sub- 
ject of trade promotion were the two high 
lights of an interesting meeting of the Millwork 
Institute of California which closed here today. 
Thursday, March 27, was given over to a board 
of directors meeting, the general sessions being 
held the following day. 

A certification plan, whereby standards of 
millwork will form the basis of specifications to 
be used by architects, was discussed and ex- 
plained. By this program, it was explained by 
Managing Director H. T. Didesch, the prestige 
of the millwork industry in the State will be 
greatly advanced. The publication of a booklet 
just off the press, entitled “Accredited Stand- 
ards for Architectural Woodwork,” will be dis- 
tributed to the architects of the State not later 
than April 15. When the copies reach the 
offices of the architects, who number about one 
thousand, the program shall have been put into 
effect. 

According to the plan, the registered certifi- 
cate will be issued by the institute for any cer- 
tified member on any job, according to the 
standards contained in the book, and if the 
materials fail to come up to the specifications, 
it will devolve upon the firm supplying the 
products to make replacements. The architec- 
tural clubs will also receive copies of the stand- 
ards and it was decided to advise all trade 
schools and universities that they likewise could 
obtain them. 

About six months ago a trade promotion cam- 
paign was started and, as a part of it, tech- 
nical service to architects both by personal con- 
tact and by direct mail was rendered. Lester 
G. Sterett, manager of the service bureau, de- 
scribed the issue of a portfolio of full size 
details of window and door frames. About 
fifty sheets, giving every type and treatment 
of walls, brick, plaster, shingles etc., and meas- 
uring about 14 by 20 inches, enable the archi- 
tect to place them under his tracing cloth or to 
refer to them by number, in either instance ren- 
dering valuable and practical service in drawing 
up his specifications. These portfolios are to 
be released within about six weeks and have 
received the approval of millwork people, the 
actual drawings having been made by a rec- 
ognized architect. Mr. Sterett also reported on 
the excellent work being done on big structures 
where efforts have resulted successfully in se- 
curing promises to use wood instead of other 
building materials. 

It was recommended by the board of directors 
that the organization become incorporated, thus 
having a legal standing. It was likewise sug- 
gested that next year the University of Cali- 
fornia be requested to compile the millwork 
dollar, showing the factors that compose it, such 
as material, labor, overhead and profit. This 
would be made possible by data obtained from 
all millwork people, members of the institute 
or not. 

A splendid address was delivered by Presi- 
dent A. W. Bernhauer who spoke on the 
subject of trade promotion and certified work. 
He cited a number of instances in his own ex- 
perience and operations where clients had used 
wood trim instead of plaster returns. He also 
emphasized the point that after a job is sold, 
if the millwork operator would contact the 
owner after the specifications had been accepted, 
he would be able to put over more sales. 

J. G. Mackenzie, of the Libby-Owens Glass 
Co., spoke about contact work with architects 
and gave instances of the opportunities for 
working through those sources for the placing 
of millwork products. 

Although the exact date for the next meeting 
of the institute has not been determined, 
it is expected to be some time the latter 
part of July. The place decided upon is the 
Huntington Hotel, at Pasadena. 

The last day of the meeting was given over 
almost entirely to recreation in the form of golf 
and sight-seeing. 

An informal banquet and entertainment was 


‘held on Friday evening. 
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WEEDS need not 


cause fires....destroy 
them this easy way!!! 


Simply dilute 1 gallon of Wilson’s Weed Killer to 40 
gallons of water and just sprinkle around your lumber 
piles and buildings. . . at the mills or in your yards. One 
good application a year is sufficient. This is cheap fire 
insurance! Send in a trial order today! 1 Gallon $2.00; 
5 Gallons $8 00; 10 Gallons $15.00; 25 Gallons $30.00; 
50 gallons $50.00; freight allowed on 5 gallons or over, 
East of the Mississippi River. 


Booklet mailed on reauest. 


Department R 1 


SPRINGFIELD NEW JERSEY 


PLYWOOD 
CORPORATION 
PLYWOOD OF 
RECOGNIZED QUALITY 

NEW LONDON, WISCONSIN 














Send for Latest Price List 








TIMBER AGENT AND BROKER 


Herbert Lewy Smith 


Guardia Nacional 524 


BUENOS AIRES 


(Argentina) 


TIMBER — PLYWOOD— VENEERS 
Cable Address: Herlesmi. 








WORLD'S MOST MODERN 
SAWMILL USES 





jibe. 


Edger Saw Guides 


COUNT 








Above shipment made to Weyerhaeuser 
Timber Company, Longview, Wash. This is 
their newest and most modern plant and one 
of the largest fir mills on the Pacific Coast. 


Modern equipped mills use Hi-Ball Edger 
Saw Guides because they produce straight cut 
lumber with minimum adjustments and re- 
placements. Ask us for quotations. 


FRICTION PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Incorporated 
Aberdeen, Washington . 

















BUSINESS CHANGES, INCORPORATIONS, ET( 








Business Changes 


ARIZONA. Phoenix—Arizona Box 
American Box Corporation, of San 

CALIFORNIA. Alameda — Superior 30x Co, 
merged in Pacitic Box Corporation, San Francisco. 

San Francisco—Pacific Box Factory succeeded by 
Pacific Box Corporation (Ltd.) 

FLORIDA. Apalachicola—Union Lumber Co. suc- 
ceeded by Apalachicola Lumber & Supply Co. 

ILLINOIS. Cherry Valley—Raymond F. Lee suc- 
ceeded by O. H. Wright & Co. 


Co. sold to 
Francisco. 


KANSAS. Severance — Ward Lumber Co., of 
Highland, Kan., succeeds Osborn Lumber Co, 
MISSOURI, Lexington—J. R. Moorehead suc- 


ceeded by J. B. Russell 


OHIO. Circleville-—Pickaway County Lumber Co. 
changing name to Alfred Lee Lumber & Millwork 
Co. 

Columbus—Cones & Menefee succeeded by Cones 
Lumber Co. 

OKLAHOMA. Marietta—Frensley Bros. Lumber 
Co. sold local stock to Carey, Lombard, Young & 
Co., and Waples-Painter Co. and yard will be dis- 


continued. 
OREGON. 


Gresham—Eastman Lumber Co. suc- 
ceeded by Beaumont Lumber Co., of Portland. 
Hubbard—Hubbard Lumber Yard sold to J. W. 
Copeland Yards (Inc.) 
Klamath Falls—Lakeside Lumber Co. sold to 


W. Copeland Yards (Inc.) 

MeMinnville—Carson & Fowler have sold lumber 
and building material business here to J. W. Cope- 
land Yards (Inc.) 


SOUTH DAKOTA, Tabor—Schoeneman Bros. Co. 


succeeded by Thompson Yards (Inc.) 

TEXAS. Woodson—Pickering Lumber Co. suc- 
ceeded by Clay Lumber Co. 

VIRGINIA. Fredericksburg — J. W. Masters 
(Inc.) sold branch which handles railroad ties, 
pulpwood and wholesale timber to a new company 


known as Masters Lumber 
which the Wright Bros., 
mond, are principal 


& Tie Corporation, of 
of Philadelphia and Rich- 
owners. T. T. Wright, War- 
saw, will be actively in control of the business. 
WASHINGTON. Kittitas—H. E. Orr succeeded 
by Coluckum Lumber Co. 
Newport—Britton & Olson have been succeeded 
in the sawmill business by A. O. Graham. 
Snohomish—Laird McCormick has sold his inter- 
est in the Snohomish Lumber Co. to Robert M. 
Skalley. 
WISCONSIN. 
Co. succeeded by 


Plainfield—R. G. 
Ed. Bartik. 


Incorporations 


ALABAMA. Birmingham—Richards Lumber Co., 
operating as a co-partnership for the last two 
years, incorporated with capital of $10,000. 

ARKANSAS. Benton—Peters Lumber & Tie Co., 
incorporated; capital, $25,000. 


Scobie Lumber 


CALIFORNIA. Rio Linda—Rio Linda Lumber 
Co., incorporated. 
La Mesa—La Mesa Lumber Co. (Ltd), incor- 


porated. 

Salinas—Homer T. Hayward Lumber Co. increas- 
ing capital to $500,000. 

San Diego—Wooden Teacher Co., incorporated. 

San Francisco—Geo. Windeler Co. (Ltd.), incor- 
porated. 

DELAWARE. Dover—Chapman Lumber Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $25,000. 

FLORIDA. Tallahassee—The 
Co., incorporated; capital, $25,000. 

Tampa—Southern Pine Export Co., incorporated; 
capital, $50,000. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Pittsfield—Dettinger Lumber 
Co., incorporated; capital, 1,000 shares no par value 
stock. 

MICHIGAN. Ann Arbor—Ann 
Coal Co., incorporated; capital, 
cern. 

MISSISSIPPI. Canton—J. W. Rogers Lumber Co. 
increasing capital to $80,000. 


Florida Hickory 


Arbor Lumber & 
$25,000; old con- 





Pontotoc—Pontotoc Lumber Co., incorporated, 

Woodville—H. B. Curry Lumber Co., incorpor- 
ated; capital, $60,000. 

NEBRASKA. Crete—-Sack Lumber & Coal Co. 


increasing capital from $200,000 to $500,000. 

Omaha—Holland Lumber Co. increasing capital 
from $100,000 to $250,000. 

NEW YORK. Jamestown—Quality 
corporated; capital, 
250 common, non par value stock, 
derson, Lakewood. 

Ogdensburg—George 


in- 
and 
An- 


Lumber, 
250 shares preferred, $100, 
Arthur W. 


Hall Sales & Shipping Cor- 
poration, incorporated; capital, $900,000; timber and 
lumber; Frank A. Augsbury, 112 Carolina St. 
NORTH CAROLINA. Asheville—Pisgah Lumber 
Co., incorporated; capital, $100,000, 
OHIO. Tontogany—Indian Supply Co., 
ated; capital, $10,000; retail lumber. 
OKLAHOMA. Durant—Durant Lumber Co., 
corporated; capital, $30,000. 
Tulsa—Curd-Lundy Lumber 


incorpor- 
in- 


Co., incorporated; 


capital, $50,000; old concern. Mid-Continent Bldg. 
OREGON. Grants Pass—Schmitt Bros. Lumber 


Co., incorporated; capital, $100,000. 
Portland—West Coast Lumber Co., 
capital, $400,000. 
Portland—The Log Debarking & Sizing Corpora- 
tion, incorporated; capital, $1,000, 


incorporated; 


TENNESSEE, Memphis—DeSoto Hardwood Floor- 
ing Co, increasing capital from $150,000 to $225,000. 

TEXAS. Yorktown—Yorktown Lumber Co., 
corporated; capital, $10,000; old concern. 

WASHINGTON. Yakima—Cold Springs Lumber 
& Box Co., incorporated; capital, $6,200. 

WYOMING. Torrington—Flaten Lumber & Coal 
Co., incorporated. 


New Ventures 


GEORGIA. Quitman—The 
Co. opens a new 
manager, 

KENTUCKY. Lexington—J. W. & W. L. 
& Co., of Birmingham, Ala., opening 

MISSOURI. Farmington—wW. 
Co. opening lumber yard. 

NEW YORK, Binghamton—Harry 
started a sash and door plant. 

Portsville—F. E. Lunn Lumber Co. recently began 
a retail business; headquarters, Wellsville. 

OKLAHOMA. Stigler—Dyke Bros. have started 
a retail lumber business. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Rogersville—J. M. Morris & 
Sons opened a new retail lumber yard. 

Tarentum—Logan Lumber, new concern on 4th 
Ave. near Alleghaney. 

TENNESSEE. Martin—Miss Jessie L. Hurt open- 
ing new lumber yard. 

Petros—Gene Griffith opening lumber business. 

TEXAS. Beeville—Higginbotham Lumber Co, 
starting new yard here. 

Gause—Gause Builders’ Supply Co. opening a re- 
tail lumber business. 

WEST VIRGINIA. St. Marys—Bowser Lumber & 
Feed Co. will open a branch store, 


New Mills and Equipment 


ARKANSAS. Jonesdoro—The M. Ratinoff Furni- 
ture Mfg. Co. will erect a furniture manufacturing 
plant. 

GEORGIA. Sparta—Peden & Gaissert Lumber 
Co. plans rebuilding its planing mill which suffered 
a $10,000 fire loss. 

MISSISSIPPI. Vicksburg—The C. M. Gooch Hard- 


in- 


Reinschmidt Veneer 
veneer mill with Charles Stone as 


Farrior 
local office. 


H. Powell Lumber 


Kent has 





wood Co. is rebuilding its dry kiln with daily 
capacity of 30,000 feet. 
Casualties 


FLORIDA. Greenville 
Mill Co. destroyed by fire; 

GEORGIA, Cuthbert—The planing mill of Charles 
and Walter King, operating as the King Lumber 
Co., destroyed by fire. 

NEW YORK. Eden—lIvan Nagle suffered a fire 
loss of about $50,000 at his lumber yard, including 
25 piles of lumber, two gasoline tanks, four motor 
cars and a neighboring garage. 

J 





Plant of Southern Saw 
loss, $50,000. . 


New York—H. Butler & Bros. (Inc.), loss by 
fire. 

TEXAS. Brookston—Brookston Lumber Co., loss 
by fire, $20,000. 


VIRGINIA. South Hill—The planing mill owned 
by the Roanoke Lumber Co., and leased and oper- 
ated by the Richmond Cedar Works, of Richmond, 
has been damaged by fire with a loss of about 
$75,000. 


Hymeneal 


FAGIN-WRIGHT. The marriage of Mrs. 
Madelaine Maury Wright to Harry Whetstone 
Fagin, president of the Fagin Lumber Co., of 


Cincinnati, Ohio, took place in that city on 
March 31, the ceremony being performed by 
Rev. Bernard Rice, pastor of the Westwood 


Presbyterian Church of which the bridegroom 
is a leading member, in the presence of a 
small but select gathering of friends and rela- 
tives. The bride is a native of Virginia and 
is a granddaughter of Commodore Matthew 
Fontaine Maury, a distinguished Virginian 
known in Naval history as the “Pathfinder of 
the Sea” and whose bust is soon to be placed 
in the Hall of Fame at Washington. Mr. Fa- 
gin is the son of the late Mr. and Mrs. Mor- 
gan Fagin, of Cincinnati, and has been promi- 
nently identified with the hardwood lumber 
business in that city for years. He is a mem- 
ber of the Cincinnati Lumbermen’s Club and 
the Appalachian Hardwood Club. Both he and 
his bride have been socially prominent in Cin- 
cinnati and in Richmond, Va. Mr. and Mrs. 
Fagin will make their home at 3566 Glenwood 
Place, Cincinnati, upon their return from a 
brief wedding journey. 


CAF aAAZ aaa 


Trouble and Litigation 


GLENFIELD, N. Y., March 31.—Sale of the 
property of the Keystone Wood Chemical & 
Lumber Corporation of Glenfield will be de- 
ferred at least six weeks as result of failure 
of bidders to put in an appearance at the 
scheduled receivership sale last week. Til 
Federal court has ruled the property could 
not be sold for less than $860,000. 
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Equipped with Heavier Tires 


DETROIT, MICH., 
now supplied as standard 
Dodge Brothers half-ton 
been increased from 


March 31.—Heavier tires are 
equipment on all 
trucks. The size has 
20x4.75 to 20x5.00, accord- 


ing to an announcement by the truck division 
of the company. A bulletin points out that 
the added tire capacity increases the road- 
ability and carrying capacity. A survey of the 
market, just completed by the company, dis- 
closes that the spring demand for half-ton 
trucks will be unusually heavy this year. 
(Sf e2ea@LnH2 22220228 
For the Small Operator 
SAN LEANDRO, CALIF., March 29.—The action 


of the Caterpillar 
recently its ability 
Thirty” equipped 
favorable 
whom the 
the men 
find this 

When 
ries, in 
ment, 


Tractor Co. in announcing 
to supply the “Caterpillar 
for logging has met with 
response from those loggers for 
altered equipment was intended— 
Who operate on a small seale. They 
machine well adapted to their needs. 
equipped for logging the tractor car- 
addition to regular “Thirty” equip- 
the crankcase guards so necessary for 


























The “Caterpillar Thirty” equipped for 


sturdy 


logging 


woods operation, a 
scavenge oil pump, spark 
tachable starting crank. 

folding top is omitted, 


front pull 
arrestor, and a 
The usual canopy 
although these may 


hook, 
de- 
or 
be 


ordered extra. The company announces that 
the added cost of this type of equipment 
(part of which may be seen in the accom- 


panying illustration) is small, 


What Accidents Really Cost 


Spring is here—as this is being written, 
the day is uncomfortably warm for an over- 
coat, even in breezy Chicago—and with it are 
coming the vast herds of automobiles of every 
description, some taking families for rides in 
the country, others (including many collegiate 
“cars” which refuse to start in cold weather) 
on the road just to be traveling. Most of 
them will offer competition to any lumbermen 
who want to use the streets and highways for 
delivering lumber to waiting construction jobs. 
How safe the competition will be will depend 
on how close to the junk class are these tour- 
ists’ cars—and the lumber trucks, too—and 
on the condition of thoroughfares, as well 
on the skill and carefulness of the drivers. 

Automobile manufacturers are constantly 
trying to improve the quality of cars on the 
highways of the nation, for that is to their 
advantage from a sales ‘standpoint. Other 
conditions being equal, the better the condi- 
tion of these cars, the fewer will be the acci- 
dents, and the fewer the accidents, the more 
people will be willing to drive So the 
auto manufacturers want high- 
ways to be limited to cars in safe driving 
condition. During 1930 the National Auto- 
mobile Chamber of Commerce will spend 
$15,000,000 just to junk unsafe cars, in addi- 


as 


cars. 
cars on the 





tion to the large amount the manufacturers 
are in the habit of spending to get rid of old 
models. That is about all that can be done 
about the condition of cars, in one year. The 
best way the lumberman can help is to make 
sure his own trucks are in safe driving condi- 
tion, and to interest himself in politics enough 
to see that roads are taken out and kept out 


of politics. Concerning driving skill-and care- 


fulness, these very necessary elements can be 
instilled by education. 
It is worth the time, thought and action of 


any lumberman, this question of prevention of 
accidents. They are expensive, even when there 
is the so-called ‘‘full” coverage by insurance. 
There are accident costs not covered by in- 
surance policies. The average of such costs is 
per accident, according to the state- 
ments made by James S. Kemper, of Chicago, 
president of the Lumbermen’s Mutual Cas- 
ualty Co., in a speech delivered last fall at 
the annual convention of the National Asso- 
ciation of Retail Lumber Dealers. His find- 
ings were based, he said, on a survey of al- 
most 700 accidents to trucks, large and small, 
and were obtained from the replies of the 
owners themselves. The total average cost of 
$66.25 was the sum of several little items. 
“They indicated,” he said, “that the cost of 
repairs to the owner's truck not covered by 
collision insurance averages $12.70. Towing 
costs $0.36. Depreciation in value because of 
accidents aver: $44.50. Replacing the 
truck temporarily costs $1.48. Damage to cargo 
is $2. Time of employees lost at the scene of 
accident, in filling out reports later, and in 


1ses 


conference, aggregates a cost of $4.55 per acci- 
dent. Other costs, including temporary help, 
come to an average of $0.67. Together these 
very conservative average items total $66.25 
per accident. Multiplied by the number of 
commercial vehicle accidents, the total repre- 


sents a huge annual 
“Due apprec 


dead loss to industry. 
tiation of what this means to 
each employer will be bound to We reflected in 
the attitude and driving technique of hundreds 
of thousands of commercial vehicle drivers 
on our highways daily. They will be more 
considerate and courteous, and that means 
more careful.” 





For the Truck Driver 


Little tips to help keep 
delivery wheels turning 





Keeping Them -Polished 

driver knows that dull reflectors 
lower the efficiency of the headlights, in ad- 
dition to not having that classy, spic-and- 
span appearance that means so much to the 
appearance of the truck. The result is that 
many use jewelers’ silver polish to Keep the 
metal shiny. But a cheaper and easier way 
is to use lampblack which, because it is the 
finest commercial substance obtainable, will 
not scratch the surface and which also is 
plentiful. Dip a soft cloth in alcohol, sprin- 
kle with lampblack, and then rub the re- 
flector till all the film is removed. Finish 
with a dry cloth, and the result will be a 
shiny reflector. The lampblack, also, forms 
a protection to Keep the metal shiny. 


Every 


To Foil the Tire Thief 

In spite of all manner of warnings 
them, tire thieves continue to operate, 
ever the tires are not too closely watched. 
However, many thefts would be prevented if 
the owner’s attention were attracted at the 
time. This may be accomplished by the use 
of a small bell-ringing device, such mer- 
chants use on doors to signal the arrival of a 
customer. Attached to spare tire carrier in 
such a way that removal of the tire would 
complete contact, and connected with the bat- 
tery and horn, this will provide protection 
against tire theft. 


against 
when- 


as 











Babcock Lumber Co. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


Eastern Tennessee 
Kentucky and 
West Virginia 


Hardwoods 


White and Pondosa Pine 
West Coast Products | 
N. C. Pine and Yellow Pine 
Spruce and Hemlock 


BRANCH OFFICES 


New York City, 415 Lexington 
South Bend, Ind., 
Providence, R. I., 

Philadelphia, Pa., 
Detroit, Mich., 
Johnstown, Pa., 

Seattle, Wash., 
Cincinnati, 


115 


Ave. 
511 Pythian Bldg. 
Adelaide 
1629 Land Title Bldg. 
2-219 General Motors Bldg. 
Title & Trust Bldg. 
5525 White 
Ohio, 711 Traction Bldg. 


Ave. 


Bldg. 


























Plant: 
Newberry, Mich, 








Old 
Reliable 


Maple, Birch, Beech 


FLOORING 


Made from. Michigan’s Finest Stumpage 


We also manufacture Maple, Beech, 
Birch, Elm and Hemlock lumber. 


Grand Rapids Trust Company 


Reciever for WILLIAM HORNER 


Perkins Building, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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IMENSION LUMBER 


AND 


MAPLE FLOORING 


25/32 x 24% Face in 
First, Second and Third Grade 


Brown Dimension Co. 
(Subsidiary of Bay De Noquet Co.) 
Main Office: 
MANISTIQUE, MICH. 














FRANK PAYNE 


WHOLESALE 


LUMBER TIES TIMBERS PILING 
JACKSON, Miss. 


—— 














BOOKS FOR LUMBERMEN— 


We have ’em right in stock. Write for catalog NOW! 
American Lumberman, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 





O TIMBER ESTIMATORS D 
JAMES W. SEWALL 


Consulting Forestry 
JAMES W.SEWALL PHILLIPS & BENNER 





Old Town, 
Maine 


Ruttan Block, 
Port Arthur, Ontario 











TIMBER 
ESTIMATORS 


[eeper Lemieux 
rederick Lemieux 
ay 


Lemieux Brothers & Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1906 


1441.42 Canal Bank Bldg., 
Phone Main 2479 


NEW ORLEANS 
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Lutcher & Moore 
Cypress Lumber Co. 


LUTCHER, LA. 


Manufacturers of 


Cypress and Tupelo 


WE SPECIALIZE IN TUPELO 
FLOORING, TRIM and MOULDING 


CYPRESS 


= We annually produce 40,000,000 feet of 
‘69, Louisiana Red Cypress 
Lumber, Lath 

and Shingles 


Also Tupelo Lumber, and have Complete 
Planing Mill Facilities. 


Dibert, Stark & Brown Cypress Co. Ltd. 


DONNER, LOUISIANA 














Manufacturers 








North Carolina Pine and 
West Virginia Hardwood 








CASING. 
ried, M - M 
yom py BASE AND 
Capacity, 250,000 feet MOULDINGS 
er Day. Mixed Cars Our Specialty. 








WILLSON BROTHERS LUMBER CO. 
1530-35 Oliver Bldg., PITTSBURGH, PA. 


“7 
N. C. PINE 


Our “ Jiffy Service”, by rail and water, will 
keep you supplied with all items in 


YARD STOCK SHED STOCK 


Let us prove it on your next order. 


JOHNSON & WIMSATT a 











Fcorpssono 








WASHINGTON, D. C. 








Manufacturers 


Short Leaf Pine and Hardwoods 








Yellow Pine 


Timbers, Lumber 


Lath and Shingles 


For our peo grade dressed stock — 
Ask the Wholesaler’”’ 


The Alger-Sullivan Lumber Co. 


CENTURY, FLORIDA 























WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 
WARREN, PA. 

honors Panama-Pacre GRAND PRIZE 

International ExPOsitiONn  eecsesssess sees 


ALSO ALASKA-YUKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


AND DROP FORGINGS. Daily fac- 
AXES-LOGGING TOOLS tory capacity 3500A xes& Tools 





HANDY BOOKS ror LUMBERMEN 


A COPY FREE ON REQUEST. ADDRESS 
AMEP\CAM LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 














Nothing Forever 


The tree knows more than summer weather, 
The grass knows more than rain, 

And many times I wonder whether 
Men’s hearts alone complain. 

The tree knows nights, and dark tomorrows, 
The grass knows more than sun; 

I speak as though, with all my sorrows, 
I were the only one. 


The tree beholds the summer leaving, 
Beholds its verdure fall, 

Yes, other things have hours of grieving, 
I do not have them all. 

For gray and sombre grow the grasses, 
And yet I sigh, as though 

For me alone the summer passes 
And winter brings the snow. 


When fortune fades, when friends forget me, 
Whatever it may be, 

Oh, let me learn life’s lesson, let me 
Be one with grass and tree. 

Our gold may fade, and friends may sever, 
Then let us not complain— 

For nothing ever is forever, 
Not even joy or pain. 


We See b’ the Papers 


A lot of fellows take the chair who ought to 
get it instead. 

Aviators aren’t the only people who are mak- 
ing solo hops. 

All these fellows who sent us bills April 1 
seem to have meant it. 


What New York needs is less night clubs 
and more night sticks. 

Only one American out of fifty pays income 
tax. We suspected as much. 

A man may make a home run, but it takes a 
woman to make a home run right. 


Our tourists in Germany seem to have sunk 
more schooners than our delegates in England. 

We won’t mind telling the Government our 
age as long as the Government doesn’t make 
us be it. 

The thing that interests us about the Inquir- 
ing Reporter is where he is able to dig up that 
kind of people. 

A man is fairly safe when a girl makes up 
her face. The time to look out is when she 
makes up her mind. 


This feat of being towed by an airplane is 
not so remarkable. We used to know a boy 
who was pigeon-toed. 

There are not more than thirty Abyssinian 
cats in this country. Strike out the word 
Abyssinian and it’s different. 


Mr. Legge is trying to reduce acreage. 
Maybe he can do it, but the ladies have 
been having a terrible time. 

A gusher in Oklahoma has been curbed after 
four days’ work. Now send that crew to the 
Senate and see what it can do. 


They’ve named a rose after the President. 
In the case of one or two of our senators the 
appropriate thing would be a pink. 

The nations of the world may not be willing 
to fight for each other, but show ’em an oil 
concession and watch ’em fight for that. 

Mr. Coolidge will try to tell the history of 
the United States in 500 words. The history 
of most of our big cities could be told in one. 

It is just 200 years since the Germans found 
out how to make cuckoo clocks. But no one 
yet has discovered what it is that makes 
clocks cuckoo. 

People who talk about the good old times 
forget that they used to work for $4 a week. 
We are glad our wages, anyway, don’t keep 
that boyish figure. 





Kadrie Reshad says that 90 percent of the 
women of Turkey don’t know what voting is 
all about. Well, at that, that is a better record 
than that of our American men. 


Last year the Pennsylvania railroad carried 
over 10 percent of all the freight carried in the 
United States. The commuter whose wife 
makes him do the shopping in town supposed 
that he did. 


Between Trains 


Councit Biurrs, Iowa.—An attendance of 
109 percent ought to be a record of some 
kind, and that was the record achieved at 
the annual meeting of the Southwestern Iowa 
Retail Lumbermen’s Association this year, the 
attendances of retailers exceeding the retail 
membership by about 9 percent. In other 
words, or figures, rather, the association has 
a membership of 109 retail lumbermen, and 
119 retail lumbermen came to the convention. 
This does not take into consideration a job 
lot of salesmen who also added their presence, 
as well as pencils, blotters, keyrings, etc., to 
the occasion. Neither does it include the 
ladies, who were included in everything else. 

We arrived in time for the closing session, 
and to this the ladies had been especially in- 
vited. Not on our account, you understand, 
although they couldn’t have been safer. But 
Secretary Glattly, and his official confederates 
had provided a real live lumberwoman for 
this particular session, and a real live lum- 
berwoman she proved to be. It was Mrs. W. 
W. Tilden, of Bloomington, Ill., who succeeded 
to the business of the Corn Belt Lumber Co., 
upon the passing away of her husband. 

And “succeeded” is again the right word, for 
she has carried on and given Illinois one of 
its most progressive lumber yards. In-her ad- 
dress to the Iowa lumbermen she stressed the 
importance of an esprit de corps. She invites 
her employees to her home for an occasional 
dinner and there the yard and all its affairs 
and methods are freely discussed. The em- 
ployees feel that they are very much a part of 
the concern, and, in consequence, even the man 
in the humblest position constitutes himself 
a salesman for the company. 

She said she had not found it difficult for 
her to step from her home into the manage- 
ment of the concern, for it had been the cus- 
tom of herself and her husband to talk over 
the details of his business at the close of each 
day. We wish that more lumbermen did the 
same thing, for the wisest man needs the sym- 
pathy and intuitions of a good woman. 


A Few Boards 


A few boards nailed together, so, 
And here a door cut through, 
A roof to fend the rain and snow, 
Four walls, and windows, too, 
A little path, not very wide, 
A little land we own. 
Yet kings have lived and kings have died 
Who less of wealth have known. 


A few boards nailed together, thus, 
Can shut the whole world out— 
Outside the world, inside but us 
To think or care about. 
A humble roof may rise above, 
The building may be small, 
But peace and joy and faith and love— 
Well, here we have them all. 


A few boards nailed together, yes, 
They may not seem so much, 

But here is all the happiness 
That hands will ever clutch; 

And when for you and me I pray 
I pray at least we win 

A place to shut the world away 
From our dear world within. 
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CALIFORNIA GRADES—No. 3 Shop 


[NO. 24 OF A SERIES] 





With the adoption by the lumbermen of the prin- that are of a cutting type, suitable for sash, door, ~ =H 
ciple of more complete utilization, a greater and or other cuttings. ee 
greater percentage of logs cut from tree tops have “Pieces produced by poor or unusual manufactur- - F-3 
been brought into the mills, and it is from lumber ‘- 


: ing methods and showing the greater part of the 7 an 
cut from this sort of material that most of the No. 3 area as ordinary yard common, although having +s 


Shop is developed. This is the lowest recognized a small percentage of valuable cuttings on the ores 

grade of factory lumber, but sash and door plants edge or edges, shall not be considered a cutting a 

find it profitable to work it up, particularly during type under the rule, and will not be admitted in Pal 

slack periods when more careful cutting is possible. the grade No. 3 Shop. ~~? 

The rule for grading California No. 3 Shop is as “Not more than 5 per cent of stock narrower a 

follows: than 5 inches shall be admissible in any shipment a 
“No. 3 Shop” of No. 3 Shop.” is 


“The grade of No. 3 Shop will admit all pieces Below is a print of a photograph of a No. 3 Shop rer 
114” and thicker below the grade of No. 2 Shop _ board, the door cuttings in which are marked. It 
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other cuts which can be used for sash, sills, frames, and other material 
of this kind. 


This piece is 22 inches wide by 16 feet long, and scales 30 feet surface 


measure. It contains 29.1% of No. 1 and 2 door cuttings and 33-1/3% 
of sash cuttings. 


No. 3 Shop consists largely of stock which has not the required per- 
centage of acceptable door cuts to permit its being put into the grade 
of No. 2 Shop, and it has considerable value for woodworking factories 
engaged in making sash, doors, frames, moulding, trim, etc. 














Some woodworking factories, the character of whose output permits, ‘ 
use it almost exclusively for the manufacture of sash and door frames; ° x 
and many sash and door factories depend principally on material of this ‘ 
sort for developing top rails or other door cuttings too poor to be at 
classed as No. 1 or No. 2, but which can be used in the manufacture —_ 
of cheap doors. 2 





will be observed that it is also possible to secure from this plank many 


Where large cuttings which permit of the use of a number of small oe 
defects or blemishes are required, No. 3 Shop is also often found to be hd 
a very desirable grade . 


BortS Our old-growth MADERA SUGAR PINE is particularly desirable for 
M RAIL cut-up purposes because the knots are large and relatively few, and the a: ee 
percentage of clear cuts between them is higher than in other woods. <3 

i For factory purposes, it is an ideal type of lumber. 


MADERA SUGAR PINE CO., Madera, Calif. “8 


STILE 




















aa 
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Because of their general interest, especially to all users of pine lumber, 
this series of letters prepared by the Madera Sugar Pine Co., Madera, 
Calif., and sent to its entire list of distributors, is being published serially 
in the American Lumberman, and will be available to any one interested. 
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NorthernWoods 








We Can 
SHIP 


Straight Cars— Mixed Cars or L.C. L. 
of the following woods: — 


ASH-BASSWOOD 

BIRCH SOF1i cLM 

HARD MAPLE -OAK-SPRUCE 
WISCONSIN HEMLOCK 

“Sure Fit” MAPLE AND 
BIRCH FLOORING 

WHITE CEDAR PRODUCTS 


Try 
Us 


Foster- Latimer 


MELLEN, 
WIS. 


Lumber Co. 
























A Brand to 


Tie to- 


Peerless) 





embers of 
ROCK MAPLE, BEECH nok Flooring 
AND BIRCH Manofacturing 
Association. 





FLOORING 


manufactured according to standards guar- 
anteed to hold trade and shipped in straight 
cars and cargoes or mixed with Hemlock 
Lumber, Lath, Shingles and Posts. 


Manufacturers of and dealers in Poles, Ties and 
Hemlock Tan Bark. Also leading manufacturers 
of Rotary Cut Northern Veneers and Plywood. 


The Northwestern Cooperage 
Gladstone, Mich. & Lumber Company 


Chicago Office: N. J. Clears Lumber Co., 1331 Monadnock Block 
Minneapolis Office: G. W. Critten, 516 Lumber Exchange 





Za 


=DIMENSION STOCK— 
BIRCH-BEECH-MAPLE 


We cut your stock to order 
after being carefully Kiln- 
dried - large Kiln capacity. 
Let us figure on your 
requirements. 

















We also manufacture Rough or Dressed 
PINE -HEMLOCK AND 
HARDWOOD LUMBER 
“IDEAL” Stee] Burnished Rock Maple 
_PLOO Ri ated 























= 
VON PLATEN -FOX COMPANY 


Iron Mountain, Michigan 





Manufacturers of 17 different species 
of Northern Hardwoods 


17 
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C.B. Richard & Co. 








Established 1847 


Foreign Forwarders, 


29 Broadway, NEW YORK Customs Brokers. We 
handle all classes of 
cargo, collect invoices 

Ocean Freight and discount drafts. 
Commercial Credits 
Brokers for exports & imports 


Special department handling export lumber shipments 














News Notes from Ame}; 


Tacoma, Wash. 


March 29.—An unusually small number 
were present at the regular meeting of the 
Tacoma Lumbermen’s Club yesterday, and no 
business was taken up. There was a general 
discussion of market conditions, and very 
little hope was seen of any immediate im- 
provement. Orders from the railroads were 
reported far below what was expected for 
the first few months of 1930, and the inter- 


situation was declared un- 
satisfactory, in spite of the efforts of the con- 
ference to stabilize rates. It was suggested 
that the club communicate with the Washing- 
ton representatives in Congress, in an effort 
to keep the tariff on lumber in the bill during 
the House conference with the Senate. 

President Roy A. Sharp announced the ap- 
pointment of a committee to make prelim- 
inary arrangements for the entertainment of 
members of the Western Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association, which will hold its 1931 conven- 
tion in Tacoma next February. The commit- 
tee is composed of E. W. Demarest, W. C. 
Deering and K. I. Richards. 

A letter from Mrs. J. G. 
read, announcing that Mr. Newbegin, 
been in a California hospital for 
weeks, is on the road to recovery. 

Lumber shipments by water from 
during February showed a gain of 
feet over January. In February 
shipped 49,307,757 feet, of which 33,937,518 
feet went to domestic ports. The Atlantic 
coast was the heaviest buyer, and Japan the 
largest foreign customer. 30x shook ship- 
ments by water totaled 1,639 tons, of which 
nearly all went to the west coast of South 
America. Wood pulp shipments were 8,040 
tons, practically all of which went to the 
Atlantic coast. The doors shipped numbered 
84,186, of which 66,217 went abroad, the 
United Kingdom taking 54,229. 

The city council plans to take steps to miti- 
gate the odor from the pulp mills on the tide- 
flats, -which has caused much complaint 
among Tacoma residents. The matter is now 
in the hands of the city attorney for action. 

Tacoma sent a large delegation to the open- 
ing of the Longview-Rainier bridge over the 
Columbia River today. 


coastal shipping 


Newbegin was 
who has 


several 
Tacoma 


2,500,000 
there was 


r 


John J. Nerbonne, general superintendent 
of the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., who 


disappeared from his home two weeks ago 
has communicated with his family and is ex- 
pected home in a day or two. He gave no 


details as to the reasons for his disappear- 
ance. 
Seattle, Wash. 
March 29.—Last week there were gains in 
orders, and increased production. Although 


most of the lubmermen interviewed 
think that production is too heavy, 
and orders for the first 
come close to balkancing each other. Some 
local mills are still heavily stocked on low 
grade common, mainly because of the condi- 
tion of the domestic cargo market, which nor- 
mally absorbs large quantities. 

Increased buying by Janan was the feature 
of the export market. The Japanese are or- 
dering some merchantable in addition to logs. 
There is little change in wholesale business. 
Rail buying is holding steady. Inclement east- 
ern weather has hurt rail business somewhat, 
especially in Illinois. Mill salesmen report 
prices holding. Timbers and dimension, at 
low prices, are selling in fair volume. The 
big mills are using every effort to sell and 
are making concessions to do so. 

The log market is steady. all prices being 
held to list. Douglas fir logs are selling read- 


seem to 
production 
quarter of the year 


ily. Shingle cedar is inclined to be weak. 
Hemlock logs are in fair demand, and veneer 
logs are selling at premiums. An inventory 


of log stocks will be completed next week. 
Dealers in cedar piling and poles report a 
fair demand. One firm says business is as 
good as it was last year at this time. 
The United States Intercoastal Lumber Con- 
ference is now permanently located at 1303 
Exchange Building. While San Francisco will 


continue to be the head office, the Seattle office 
will furnish several distinct services. A. S. 
Nichols will handle space, contracts and 
clearance of ships, and R. G. Chittenden will 
give information on rates and verification of 
all markets. 

A committee representing hemlock manufac- 
turers, and staff officers of the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association, met at Tacoma yes- 
terday to discuss hemlock merchandising. 

State Forester George C. Joy will shortly 
issue an order forbidding people from going 
into the Yacolt burned-over area in south- 
western Washington, which has three times 
produced large fires. Blackberry pickers, 
hunters and fishermen annually invade this 
district. Other burned-over areas near Eaton- 
ville, Quilcene and North Bend will be closed. 

W. G. Wheeler, of the W. G. Wheeler Co., 
wholesaler, of Rockford, Ill., was a Seattle 
visitor for several days. 

G. D. Rose, president Spahn & Rose Lumber 
Co., of Dubuque, Iowa, has been in and about 
Seattle the last three weeks, visiting mills. 
His company is represented at Seattle by 
Harry L. Northrup. 


Spokane, Wash. 


Mareh 31.—I. N. Tate, general manager 
Weyerhaeuser Sales Co., Spokane, left Monday 
on an eastern trip of some eight to ten weeks, 
during which he will visit the company’s 
branch offices. 

Announcement is made of the 
of L. E. Stallings as traveling 
of the Weyerhaeuser 


appointment. 
representative 
Sales Co. for the Sacra- 
mento Valley territory, with headquarters at 
Sacramento, Calif. David Ferguson takes 
charge of the Great Falls (Mont.) territory, 
Cc. H. Stamm having resigned. 

R. L. Wilson, secretary and treasurer Deer 
Park Lumber Co., Deer Park, Wash., accom- 
panied by Mrs. Wilson, left this week for a 
vacation and visit with friends at Los An- 


geles, Calif. 
D. J. Winton, assistant general manager 
Winton Lumber Co., Gibbs, Idaho, has _ re- 


turned from a business trip of several weeks 
in the East. 


Vancouver, B. C. 


March 29.—The mills are running steadily, 
with a fair volume of cutting business com- 
ing in. Water freight rates to all parts have 


stiffened 
especially 


considerably during the 
those to Japan 
Kingdom and Continent. 
There is very little change in the general 
log situation in the southern Coast district 
of British Columbia. Douglas fir logs con- 
tinue scarce and, while the loggers have not 


last week, 
and the United 


increased prices above $11, $16 and $22, there 
is no difficulty in getting these. Cedar logs 
have, if anything, become harder to dispose 


of, owing to the heavy curtailment of shingle 
production. Stocks of cedar logs in the water 
are now greater than they were in December, 


though practically 75 percent of cedar camps 
have been down since Dec. 15. A few sales 
of cedar logs were reported during the cur- 
rent week at $3 to $4 off list, which is $11, 
$20 and $26. The hemlock log market is gen- 
erally satisfactory. Fresh hemlock can be sold 
readily at prevailing list of $11. 


Portland, Ore. 


March 29.—Foreign demand for lumber 
showed some improvement last week, and re- 
ports from the middle West indicate that a 
good volume of rail business may be looked 
for any time. In fact, prospects are better 
than for many months. For the present, con- 
siderable lumber is being shipped from mills 
here and on the Columbia River to foreign 
ports and the Atlantic seaboard, in addition to 
the regular movement by water to California. 
Manufacturers of hemlock and noble fir re- 
port an improving demand, and fir clears are 
active. The pine market is quiet, and spruce 
is somewhat slower than it was a couple of 


weeks ago, with quotations easier. 
The Nicolai Door Co. plant 


in Portland is 
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down for an indefinite period on ac- 
insufficient business to warrant its 
It is a part of the Wheeler, Osgood 
merger. Until the volume of business justi- 
fies, it is said, the demands of the trade will 
be met from the Tacoma plant, which can be 
readily supplied with raw material from the 
ifiliated sawmill there. 

George Gerlinger, head of the Willamette 
Valley Lumber Co., of Dallas, Ore., was in 

Portland hospital during the week as the 
result of having been struck in the face by a 
niece of lumber while watching logging oper- 
ations at the camp of the Anderson-Middleton 
company, of which he was recently appointed 


receiver. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


April 1.—Lumber demand is slow and 
spotty, and low prices appear to be no induce- 


losing 
ount of 
operation. 


ment to retailers. Some sales managers said 
that last week was about the poorest this 
vear. From all that can be learned from 


salesmen, most retailers are selling more lum- 
ber than they are buying; and they are buy- 
ing only when immediate requirements make 
it necessary. In a few localities, retailers 
are doing a good business and are keeping 
their stocks fairly well assorted, but these 
localities are too few to put much life into 
the market. 

The yard at Lexington, 
eperated for many years by 
Moorehead, secretary-manager 
western Lumbermen’s 


Mo., owned and 
the late J. R. 
of the South- 
Association, and since 
his death by his son J. R. Moorehead, jr., 
has been sold to J. D. Russell, of Cameron, 
Mo. Mr. Moorehead has taken a responsible 
position with the Kansas City office of the 
Missouri Portland Cement Co. 

Carl Hendrickson, who owns yards at Esbon 
and Mankato, Kan., was here last week on 
his way to the South, where he will spend 
several months touring by motor car for the 
benefit of his health. 

Frank Chase, building and loan expert, who 
is making a special survey of building financ- 
ing for the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, spent several days here last week 
on his way to Oklahoma City. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


April 2.—Retail and wholesale dealers in 
the Twin City area report that the upswing 
in activity is continuing. There has been a 
notable increase in demand for northern pine. 
Retailers, wood using industries and railroads 
are all buying considerable quantities. Even 
the more conservative buyers apparently have 
become convinced that if they are to carry 
well rounded stocks, they must purchase 
before stocks of some of those items are 


pleted. Prices are holding up well. 
Northern white cedar men report a con- 
tinued satisfactory volume of trade. Since 


the Senate passage of the tariff bill they have 
been devoting considerable of their attention 


to efforts to take cedar items out of the new 
schedules. 
Last week there has been appreciable in- 


crease in demand for millwork items and 
statements by architects and contractors that 
they feel confident of an active building year 
in this region have encouraged the sash and 
door men. The predicted demand from the 
country regions is just beginning to make 
itself felt, as roads have improved greatly 
during the last few days, although in places 
the dirt roads are still in bad condition. 
Small building work and modernization in 
the Twin Cities are beginning to progress and 
estimate departments of millwork plants are 
being kept busy. 

David N. Winton, prominent lumberman, 
who died here recently, left $20,000 to the 
Minneapolis Council of Boy Scouts. 

Guy A. Wyman, president of Smith & Wy- 
nan Co., millwork manufacturer, has returned 
from a trip through the East and South, in- 
cluding Havana, 

George Simons, of Simons Millwork (Inc.), 
was the chief speaker at a meeting of the 
Minneapolis Real Estate Board last week. 


de-. 


ricas Lumber Centers 


He told the realtors that beauly in house 
construction is now demanded by the buying 
public as never before, and that members of 
the building industry must cater to this de- 
mand. 

J. A. Edgecombe, 
Co., has returned to 
sota Transfer after 
and South. 

During February, 508 
lumber yards in the ninth Federal Reserve 
district sold 4,000,000 board feet of lumber, 
as compared with 4,862,000 feet sold in Janu- 
ary, 1930, and 35,285,000 in February, 1939. 
The stocks at 481 yards at the end of Feb- 
ruary, 1930, totaled 89,788,000 feet, as com- 
pared with 85,785,000 at the end of January, 
and 86,453,000 at the end of February, 1929. 
Total sales were $957,700 in February of this 
year, as compared with $1,527,600 in January, 


of the Edham 
at the Minne- 
the East 


president 
his office 
trips through 


representative retail 


at 508 yards. The figure for February, 1929, 
was $1,149,100. 

J. E. Mackie and Bert J. Westover, repre- 
senting the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 


Association, are in Minneapolis, the former to 
deliver a number of lectures, and the latter 
to study the Minneapolis building code. They 
are making their headuarters at the office of 
Ek. J. Fisher, trade extension representative of 
the association, 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


31.—Wholesalers 
demand for common 
increased residential 
demand throughout 
Repair work on farms has 
during the last few seasons, and it has be- 
come a necessity. Orders are conservative, 
but a fairly good number came in last week. 


March report 
building 
building. 


the State 


a stronger 
lumber, with 

Retail yard 
is opening up. 
been neglected 


The hardwood market is slow, and demand 
for interior trim and products of sash and 
door factories appears quite inactive. Indus- 


trial demand continues dull, but railroads are 
buying fairly well. The automobile body busi- 
ness continues slow. A number of heavy 
jobs are announced in this section calling for 
much railroad material, mostly fir car mate- 
rial. Prices are not strong. 

Fred J. Schroeder, president John Schroeder 
Lumber Co., Milwaukee, and Mrs. Schroeder, 
have left on a European tour which will in- 
clude Germany, Austria, Hungary, France, 
England and Holland. 

Charles A. Miller, head of the Miller Lum- 
ber Co., Milwaukee, with his son, Fred, have 
returned to Milwaukee from a trip through 
Texas, New Orleans, Florida and Cuba. 

e 


Duluth, Minn. 


April 1.—Demand for both northern pine 
and northern white cedar has expanded dur- 
ing the last week and it appears from reports 
of Head of the Lakes operators that it was 
one of the best weeks of the year in the pine 
trade. 

Retailers are coming into the pine market 
in increasing numbers, with larger orders, al- 
though many of the calls still are for mixed 
loadings. While most retail yards were fairly 
well stocked last fall, the increase in their 
purchases indicates that many of them are 
short of some items. Railroads continue 
among the most active buyers, and the wood 
using industries are in the market with a 
greater volume of business than hitherto this 
year. Stocks at some mills are in short sup- 
ply. Dimension material is at a premium at 
most mills. Listed among the scarce items 
by most operators are: 5/4x4-inch and wider 
No. 3 common white pine boards, 10- and 12- 
inch Nos. 1 and 2 boards, Nos. 4 and 5 boards, 
6/4 and 8/4 shop, all No. 1 dimension except 
2x10-inch, 16-foot and all Nos. 2 and 3 dimen- 
sion. In surplus are: %x4- and %x6-inch 
3&better siding, 10-inch, 12,- 14,- and 16-foot 
select Norway, 2x4-inch, 6- and 8-foot No. 1 
Norway, most popple items, and 1x4-inch, 6- 
and 8-foot barkies. Northern pine prices are 
firm. 

As many northern white cedar operators 
bring their woods operations to a close, they 
report a rather surprising volume of sales 
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_ Speaking of 
| ° 
we) Lumbermen’s | 
Fingers 


, * can count on the 
fingers of a sawyer’s two hands, 
and they are usually short plenty 
of digits, the mills in the North- 
west that can load both lum- 
ber, millwork and factory items. 

It makes no difference to Sulli- 
van whether your order calls for 
a straight car or a complicated 
mixture. Shipping from a selected 
group of mills assures your 
satisfaction. 
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Redwood Sales Company 
216 Pine St., SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
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E believe 

that there is 
no other hote! in 
the entire United 
States more hand- 
somely furnished or 
that offers more to 





the traveler. 
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Write now for our catalog telling 
about our books that'll 
HELP YOU MAKE MONEY 
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C1 PACIFIC COAST Co 


Mixed Cars 
on Retail Yards 


the 
All One and Two Inch 


Common Dry 


DRIED ROUGH 


Before Surfacing 


SOFT, OLD GROWTH 
YELLOW FIR 


Everything in COMMON and 
UPPERS, including CEDAR 
SHINGLES and SIDING in 


the same car. 





We Want Exclusive Representativs 


Either Wholesale or Commission Basis 


M. A.WYMAN 
LUMBER CO. 


908-9 White [:.d., Seattle, Wash. 


Times Greater Capacity — 
BigValue Woods a9 6 
z. 


Our brand new mill is now Z Le 
turning out immense quanti- 


ties of Yard Stock, Shed 4 
Stock, Shop and Factory Lum- of & od 
ber. 

Whatever your needs may 
be, you'll find us ready to give 
you 

BETTER LUMBER 
and 
BETTER SERVICE &. 


Try us on your next order FG 
Glendale Lumber Co. 

















Glendale, Ore. 











KILN DRIED "a 
Douglas Fir 


yon 


In Straight oe 
or Mixed w with 
Cars \2 FIR UPPERS 


Kker-Poyneer 
EVEREST Lumber Co. 


ps 











Vest Pocket Ready Reckoner 
A useful vest pocket manual including a lum- 
ber calculator for standard sizes, log rules, 
estimated weights of lumber and miscellaneous 
useful lumber tabulations. Prepaid, 50 cents. 


American Lumberman 
431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 











and inquiries. This is always the busy time 
of year for cedar shippers. There is a good 
demand for 20- and 25-foot poles, while the 
5- and 6-inch posts for guard rail purposes 
are at a premium. The smaller posts continue 
to sell at low prices, but a considerable quan- 
tity of them is being shipped with other 
orders. 

The warm weather has hampered logging 
in some sections, and a continued dry spell 
has brought threats of early forest fires. 
Grass fires already have done some damage 
in small areas near timber lands, but no dam- 
age to timber stands has been reported. 


New York, N. Y. 


April 2.—Little improvement in the lumber 
market is apparent from week to week, but 
conditions are gradually growing better. At 
a meeting of Long Island lumber salesmen 
held in Freeport, the men who visit the trade 
from day to day agreed that there had been 
a decided betterment in the outlook. Last 
Friday night, when the Nylta Club entertained 
the presidents of several lumber associations, 
the wholesalers and retailers were not so 
outspoken in their enthusiasm. Business is 
better on the south shore of Long Island than 
on the opposite side. There are a number 
of big building projects in progress on the 
south shore. A number of Westchester yards 
report that business in the latter half of 
March has been fairly satisfactory. Some 
yards in New Jersey are busy. Throughout 
the district the unanimous opinion is that the 
hard worker is the one who is not complaining 
of hard times. Demand for some kinds of 
lumber was noticeably improved last week. 
This was especially true of Douglas fir, for 
which some large orders have been booked. 
There was some weakening in prices of south- 
ern and North Carolina pine, attributed largely 
to the stiff competition of fir. Roofers were 
off quite a bit, but had rallied somewhat today. 

Members of the Nylta Club will visit the 
American Museum of Natural History in a 
body next Friday night, when addresses will 
be made by members of the museum staff. 
Dinner will be served in the Great Bird Hall. 
After dinner, the visitors will be escorted 
through the museum, and a special talk on 
forestry will be heard. 

E. L. Connor, sales manager Huntting-Mer- 
ritt Lumber Co., Vancouver, B. C., has been 
visiting Atlantic coast markets. 

The Hammond Cedar Lumber Co. (Ltd.), of 
New Westminster, B. C., has opened an eastern 
office at 225 Broadway, in charge of D. C. 
Oswald. 


Boston, Mass. 


April 1.—The market here for Douglas fir 
and hemlock from the Pacific coast has grown 
more unsatisfactory during the last week, and 
is weak. Prices are $1 lower than they were 
a week ago. Competition is of the frantic 
sort. The trouble is generally ascribed to the 
fact that some distributors bought more cargo 
space than they could readily fill unless they 
sold lumber well below quotations of com- 
petitors seeking to secure a fair profit. It is 
conservatively estimated that in 60 percent 
of the business accomplished last week the 
ec. i. f. prices to retail yards were $9 off list 
for Douglas fir, and $11 off for hemlock. Fir 
boards were quoted $24.50@25 for No. 1, 
$23.50@24 for No. 2, and $19.50@20 for No. 3. 
There is no change in cargo rates, which 
remain steady at $11 for April, and $12 for 
May. Fir flooring is moving slowly, and for 
rail shipment the current range is $58@61 
for B&better vertical grain, and $41@45 for 
flat grain. Idaho white pine prices were again 
being shaded $1 the last few days and Pon- 
dosa pine quotations continue weak. 

Schooners that have been laid up at Parrs- 
boro, N. S., for the winter are now being 
overhauled to enter the coastwise trade, prin- 
cipally carrying lumber to Boston. Several 
vessels remain unchartered on account of the 
difficulty in coming to an agreement between 
owners and prospective charterers in Boston 
on a freight rate for this season’s carrying 
of lumber. Last summer, $5 a thousand feet 
was the rate, but this year $4.75 is the usual 
best offer. Only one schooner arrived here 
from Nova Scotia with a cargo of spruce last 
week. The only other shipment of foreign 
lumber received was of 224 large teak planks 
from Singapore. 

James L. Barney and Joseph H. Carey, of 
the Barney & Carey Co., Milton, have com- 


pleted at their uptodate retail yard a new 
storage shed they have designed to be the 
very last word in convenience and efficiency. 
There is a place for everything, and orders 
can be filled with surprising ease and speed. 


Toronto, Ont. 


March 31.—Chas. J. Brooks, formerly British 
Columbia lumber commissioner for eastern 
Canada at Toronto, and for the last three 
years on the sales staff of the A. C. Dutton 
Lumber Corporation, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., has 
been appointed sales manager of Dominion 
Timbers (Ltd.), Toronto. 

A. E. Clark, of Clark, Howe, Waters & 
Knight Bros. (Ltd.), Toronto, who is also pres- 
ident of the Toronto Wholesale Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association, has left on an extended busi- 
ness trip through the Canadian West and the 
Pacific coast. He will visit San Francisco. 


Macon, Ga. 


March 31.—Buying of roofers in this terri- 
tory has continued slow. Some mills have ac- 
cepted a few orders recently for as low as 
$14.50, which appears to be the lowest mark 
reached in recent years. Most of the sales 
have been at $15 to $16. Many manufacturers 
have refused to sell at the prevailing prices. 

Longleaf manufacturers are doing a fair 
business. There has not been much change in 
production, though rains have slowed down 
operation of some of the mills. Longleaf is 
going to eastern markets, and there is liberal 
buying for construction work in the South. 
Railroads report a pretty fair movement. 
There has been no material change in prices. 


For the first time since last November, 
there was real activity in hardwoods last 
week. Volume is nothing to boast about, but 


both domestic and export buying have im- 
proved. Prices show little change. Automo- 
bile body builders and radio manufacturers 
are back in the market, but furniture factories 
are taking little. Logging conditions are bad 
throughout this territory, for, as a result of 
rains, swamp lands are flooded and most log- 
ging crews are idle. 


Shreveport, La. 


March 31.—Demand for retail yard items of 
southern pine has increased slightly. One 
sales manager booked a somewhat larger vol- 
ume without revising quoted prices, and the 
list seems more stable. Most mills are cur- 
tailing, and there is little doubt that unless 
prices advance, there will be further curtail- 
ment. A number of the smaller units in this 
section have closed down but will ship out 
lumber on hand. A slight increase in demand 
would result in serious inroads on dry stocks. 
There is a good demand for timbers, both 
rough and dressed, and the export market is 
good. The railroads are sending in almost 
the usual volume, and their inquiries look 
very encouraging. 

A. J. Peavy, president Peavy-Byrnes Lum- 
ber Co., and head of several other lumber 
companies, has been re-elected by the Shreve- 
port Chamber of Commerce to serve in the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States. 


Norfolk, Va. 


March 31.—There has been a slight change 
for the better in the North Carolina pine mar- 
ket. The mills have been having a difficult 
time maintaining present prices. Reports are 
current of some very low quotations, but in 
most instances these cover cars that are in 
distress. There is no real disposition on the 
part of buyers to hammer down prices further. 
Credit conditions are a worrisome feature with 
both wholesalers and retailers. 

Sales of edge 4/4 No. 2 and better to the 
domestic yards have been a little better, but 
there is not much export demand. The price 
remains the same. Edge 4/4 No 3 has been 
very quiet. No. 2 and better 4/4 stock widths 
have been moving better in straight cars, both 
rough and dressed, and the mills do not show 
much disposition to give concessions, for they 
have little unsold surplus. A great deal’ more 
12-inch could be sold, but mills prefer to sell 
this in small quantities in mixed cars. Mixed 


ears of circular finish are not moving very 
briskly. No. 3, 4/4 stock widths have shown 
a little more life and prices are steady. No. 2 
and better, 5/4 and thicker, is quiet, and the 
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same is true of No. 2 
strips and miscuts. 
Edge 4/4 No. 1 box, kiln dried rough, has 
been moving very slowly. Some box mills 
are buying all the good air dried 4/4 edge box 
they can secure, but are not paying more than 
$19.50 for stock that will average 7-foot or 
better per piece, and narrow stock is priced 
at $19 by buyers. There is very little demand 
for edge box, dressed and resawn, but box 


and better 4/4 bark 


makers are using low grade poplar. No. 1, 
1/4 stock box continues to drag also. Edge 


4/4 No. 2 box has been very quiet, but there 
is a little better demand for good red heart 
rough. No. 2, 4/4 stock box has not been 
selling very well. Box bark strips, 4/4 rough 
and dressed, have been in fair demand and 
large users have been ordering out more cars 
on old contracts. Dunnage, 4/4, continues very 
active. 

Planing mills have found business quiet, 
and many have been operating on part time. 
roofers, both kiln dried and air dried, are 
moving very slowly. Renvorts have come to 
hand that 6-inch air dried roofers have been 
offered at $22.50, Philadelphia, but these must 
have been “demurrage dodgers.” Good 6-inch 
roofers are selling at $15 f. o. b. cars Georgia 
main line rate, and commissions must be 


ment to the Newlander Mill & Lumber Co., of 
which Otto J. Newlander is the head . 

E. P. Randall, Taos (N. M.) lumberman, was 
in Albuquerque Saturday, returning from a 
trip with Mrs. Randall through the wheat belt 
of Colorado, Kansas and Oklahoma. He was 
deeply impressed with the need for farm 
buildings, particularly for the shelter of ma- 
chinery, even $3,000 and $4,000 combines 
rusting unprotected. 


Birmingham, Ala. 


March 31. 
will 





March business of retailers here 
be as large as January and February 


combined. Most buying is for repairs, but 
estimating is on an increased scale. Dealers 


have enlarged their stocks of shed items, but 
not those of commons. Prices to consumers 
show a slight decline, and reports of price 
cutting have been more numerous. Planing 
mills and sash and door factories continue 
busy, although some of the smaller ones have 
been curtailing. Re-roofing concerns are 
busy. Flooring contractors have been doing 
a fair business. 

Mills and wholesalers 
tremely low figures. 
weak. There 


have quoted ex- 
No. 3 common continues 
is little demand for any grade 











Under the direction of the Illinois Lumber & Material Dealers’ Association the big Douglas fir 


one-log home will tour Illinois, starting May 1. 
houses being “built” and painted by electrically operated carpenters and painter. 
house was one of the most interesting exhibits at recent conventions. 


With it will be one of the mechanical model 
This model 
It was reproduced on page 


37 of the March 22 issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. The one-log home ina six months’ tour, 

last summer, of Michigan, Indiana and Wisconsin, where material dealers in 176 cities used it, was 

visited by 435,000 people, including 64,000 school children, who seized the opportunity to walk 
through the big log 





added. Many air dried roofer mills are down, 
more than there were on March 1, and these 
do not intend starting up again until both 
demand and prices are better. — 


Albuquerque, N. M. 


March 31.—In connection with a dinner 
party at the Franciscan Hotel Monday eve- 
ning, Albuquerque lumbermen took advantage 
of the presence of Fred C. Andersen, head of 
the Andersen Frame Corporation, and his sec- 
retary Earl C. Swanson, and Westie Jensen, 
manager of the Southwestern Sash & Door 
Co., New Mexico distributers of the Andersen 
products, to become more familiar with the 
chief advantages of the new master frame. 
Mr. Jensen led an informal discussion, illus- 
trated by sample frames; and motion pictures 
were presented by Mr. Swanson, of the fac- 
tory operations at Bayport, Minn. 

The Acme Lumber Co., organized in 1926 
by Lee B. Acison and associates, who were 
joined eight months later by J. D. Waters, 
who succeeded Mr. Acison as manager, retired 
from business Friday, selling stock and equip- 


above No. 1 common. Limited amounts of 
No. 2 droppings grade are being sold. De- 
mand for small timbers has improved. In- 
dustrials are buying small lots. Lumber 


manufacturers have been curtailing produc- 
tion. Operations of small mills will be lim- 
ited during the next sixty days, as their 
hands will be busy at farm work. Stocks 
of many small mills have about dried out, 
and will be coming on the market, so receipts 
at concentration yards will be increasing. 

At a meeting of flooring contractors of this 
city, Friday evening, eleven firms formed a 
temporary organization, and next Friday eve- 
ning another meeting will be held to effect a 
permanent organization. It is hoped that co- 
operation may result in more reasonable sales 
prices. 

O. A. Griffin, Bessemer district sawmill 
operator, has closed down two of his portable 
mills, and will concentrate on his longleaf 
operations until better prices prevail. 

Fred Wendling, of Fairfield district, has re- 
sumed operation of the Fairfield -Woodwork- 
ing Shop. 

(Continued on Page 82) 
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Sugar Pine | 

California White Pine 

Arizona Soft Pine 
White Fir 


LOUIS WUICHET, Inc. 


Shop—Selects—Common 
Dimension—Lath-—Shiplap | 
Pattern—Flask | 


WRITE 
712 Railway Exchange Bldg., Chicago | 
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Trade) | 














California Sugar 
and White Pine 


California Redwood 
WENDLING - NATHAN CO. 


Established 1914 
Lumbermen’s Bldg., 110 Market St., 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


7 : 
CALIFORNIA | 


REDWOOD 








Siding Tanx Stock Shop 
Finish Silo Stock Ties 
Ceiling Squares Timbers 


Mouldings Flitches 


Union Lumber Co. 


FORT BRAGG, CALIFORNIA 


Crocker Building, - : San Francisco 


Lane Mortgage Bldg., - - Los Angeles 
Grand Central Terminal, - New York 
Daily News Building, Chi 

400 West Madison St. ( ‘ — 
Securities Building, . - Omaha 
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f a 
“American Homes” 

69 misc. 2-story 
51 “New Colonials” 
7-14 rms. 2-story 
80 ‘ Little Bung’s”’ 
101 plans, 3-5 rms. 
65 “‘West’n Bung’s” 

85 plans, 6-rms 
“Fine Homes Book” 
65 expensive types 


65 “Eng. & Spanish” 
5-7 rm. stuc., brick 





| 
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PLAN BOOKS 
That Sell Homes 
Sell houses. Show all types 
and sizes. These New Way 
books soon pay for themselves. 


“‘Southwest sa 
Homebuilders’ Library euiunant Homey 


68 Single & Duplex 


Lf wee a -o ~ yengenaaateg 7 a, 
rote) Sccasentwncs 
Sasecees...............- 2.00 | SPECIAL OFFER 


° All 7 Book , 
E. W. Stillwell & Co. Extra ae 


1213 California Bldg. to 7-book set buyers. 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. V / 


HANDY BOOKS ror LUMBERMEN 


A COPY FREE ON REQUEST. ADDRESS 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 
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E. L. BRUCE CO., Memphis 
Largest manufacturers of hardwood 
flooring in the world 


LUMBER 


in straight cars 
and mixed cars 


DIMENSION 


—one piece or glued-up, 
rough, surfaced or 
moulded to pattern. 


FLOORING 


*CELLized Oak Floor Planks, 
*CELLized Wood Floor Blocks, 


also regular T & G, *CELLized 
or untreated. 


E. L. BRUCE Co. 


MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 


Mills at: Prescott and Little Rock, 
Ark.; Cairo, Ill.; Oak Grove, La.; Reed 
City, Mich.; Bruce and Laurel, Miss. 





























A New Book 


~sPtr r 


HOLT’S RAPID 
ESTIMATOR 


A REAL price-list covering houses be- 
cause of its size, its convenient indexing 
of the great mass of information which 
places at your finger tips and, of great- 
est importance, the ease and simplicity 
of keeping it up-to-date with constantly 
fluctuating prices and changing methods 
of construction. 


Every effort has been exerted to make 
this little book measure up to YOUR 
IDEAL of what is needed, every imag- 
inable precaution has been taken to in- 
sure the highest degree of accuracy in 
copying these tabulations from its par- 
ent book, “Automatic Building Costs,” 
so that these “cost-rates” will be just 
2s accurate as those in that book proved 
to be in the two years it has been in use 
in every state in the U. S. A. and in 
Canada. 


While this book is only a small part of 
the “ABC System of Estimating,” it con- 
tains the most-used tables and gives 
simple rules for deriving other informa- 
tion contained in the enlarged works so 
that practically any house can be figured 
anytime and anywhere. 


This book will enable you to build up a 

reputation of being the “Building-Costs” 

expert in your community. Bound in 

semi-flexible red leather. 128 pages, 
’, vest pocket size. 


2% "x5%”, 
$3.00 Postpaid 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
431 So. Dearborn St. CHICAGO, ILL 























AMONG THE 





LUMBERMEN 








J. W. Seltzer, New York representative of 


the A. C. Dutton Lumber Corporation, was in 
Chicago Wednesday, on business. 


W. R. McMillan, of Chicago, sales manager 
of the Hammond Lumber Co., spent last week 
calling on his company’s sales connections in 
Ohio, Virginia, and other Eastern States. 


B. H. Barnes, of Charlottesville, Va., head 
of the Barnes Lumber Corporation, was in 
Chicago Wednesday, and called at local lumber 
offices. 


Frank J. Burns, of Chicago, president of the 
Frank J. Burns Lumber Co. (Inc.), who has 
been enjoying a vacation of two or three weeks 
in Biloxi, Miss., returned home Wednesday. 


Philip Grier, who for several years has been 
assistant manager of the W. O. Sloan Lumber 
Co.’s yard at Pleasantville, Iowa, has been 
named manager, succeeding W. ©. Pederson, 
who resigned. 


J. S. P. Wilson, of Vicksburg, Miss., sales 
manager of Houston Bros., arrived in Chicago 
on Friday of last week and spent the week end 
in the city, calling on local lumbermen and 
other sales connections. 


P. B. Flanner, of Blackwell, Wis., vice presi- 
dent and secretary of the Flanner Co., stopped 
in Chicago for a short time, Tuesday, to call on 
Shook Bros., his firm’s local representatives. 
He was on his way home from a business trip 
to Cleveland, Ohio. 


Robert M. Ingram of Aberdeen, Wash., sales 
manager of the E. C. Miller Cedar Lumber 
Co., who recently spent several weeks on a com- 
bined business and pleasure trip in California, 
left on Saturday of last week for an extended 
trip to the East. 

Langford W. Smith, of Westwood, Calif., 
sales manager of the Red River Lumber Co., 
was in Chicago Monday on his way to spend 
a month in the East, his first vacation in many 
years. Most of the time will be spent in Wash- 
ington, D. C. In Chicago he stopped to call 
on H. V. Scott, district sales manager of the 
Red River company. 


O. J. McDonnell, of Foley, Fla., assistant 
sales manager of the Brooks-Scanlon Corpora- 
tion, was in Chicago several days this week, 
and called at the offices of several local lum- 
bermen. He reported that his company’s east- 
ern business, which consists largely of a barge 
trade direct to New York, has been showing 
some improvement in recent weeks and ex- 
pressed the belief that this condition will spread 
to the West. 


A. Fletcher Marsh, of Chicago, vice president 
of the Marsh & Truman Lumber Co., returned 
Monday from several weeks spent visiting mills 
and sales connections on the West Coast. He 
was in Seattle, Wash., for two weeks—for the 
first time since 1918, when he visited that city 
as a representative of the construction division 
of the United States Army—and expressed con- 
siderable surprise at the growth shown by the 
Northwest's metropolis in a dozen years, The 
self-dumping wood scows, also, which dump 
dirt from the Denny Hill regrade into Elliott 
Bay, held particular fascination for the Chi- 
cagoan, 


Lumbermen of Louisville, Ky., again have had 
forcibly called to their attention the fact that 
the street car safety zone standards might well 
be made of wood, instead of the concrete or 
old steel rails now used, by the serious injury 
of another member of the lumber fraternity, 
whose car collided with one of the standards on 
Broadway last Sunday night. This time it was 
Warner W. Graham, vice president of the 
Cook Lumber Co., and son of John C. Graham, 
president of the Louisville firm. He suffered 


some fractured ribs and several cuts and 
bruises, but word from the office of the com- 
pany stated that he is doing quite well in a local 
hospital. 


A. C. Greeson, of Montgomery, Ala., presi- 
dent of the Greeson Manufacturing Co., was in 
Chicago for several days last week, calling on 
some of the companies whose products he sells 
in the Alabama capital. Business there is open- 
ing up very satisfactorily, he said, and there is 
considerable demand for building financing. 
After investigating several plans he announced 
that his company has been able to secure ample 
funds to finance its building operations. 


Retains Former Sales Connection 


A report that O. C. Scherzinger, of Mil- 
waukee, Wis., had left the employ of the Knee- 
land-McLurg Lumber Co., of Phillips, Wis., 
was branded as unfounded, in a letter from that 
company received this week by the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN. The report, which appeared in 
another lumber publication, stated that Mr. 
Scherzinger had severed his connection with the 
Wisconsin company to represent a western firm 
in the Milwaukee territory, but J. W. Frykberg, 
secretary of the northern hardwood company, 
writes : ; 

“Mr. Scherzinger, while on a commission in- 
stead of a salary basis, is handling our stock 
exclusively out of Milwaukee and Madison terri- 
tory. . . . Please understand, however, that 
he is also permitted to handle West Coast prod- 
ucts, such as shingles etc., but his main con- 
nection is with the Kneeland-McLurg Lumber 


Co. <@@eaaeanaaas 


Hardwood Association to Move 

The executive staff of the National Hard- 
wood Lumber Association is preparing to 
move, late this month, to the new Bucking- 
ham Building which is now nearing comple- 
tion at 59 East Van Buren Street, Chicago. 
The association will occupy the entire east 
wing on the twenty-fourth floor, and all pos- 
sible speed is being made in paneling the 
walls of the suite in hardwoods, as befits the 
home of the National Hardwood Lumber 
Association. 

For some time the organization’s present 
quarters on the twentieth floor of the Straus 
Building, at the corner of Michigan Boule- 
vard and Jackson Boulevard, have proved 
uncomfortably cramped for the size of the 
staff and the quantity of work done, but no 
additional space was available in the Straus 
Building. The erection of the 26-story 
3uckingham Building, only a block south, 
seemed to be the answer to the problem, and 
by virtue of being one of the first tenants 
the association was able to secure a choice 
location. There will be northern, southern 
and eastern exposures, and the latter will 
overlook Lake Michigan, because the only 
intervening structure, the Chicago Athletic 
Club, is but twelve stories high. 

Several manufacturers are co-operating in 
the paneling of the suite, and when com- 
pleted it is expected that this will be an 
outstanding example of what can be done 
with hardwood panels. The reception room 
will be paneled in walnut, and the directors’ 
room in Cuban mahogany. The five pri- 
vate offices will be paneled, respectively, in 
quartered white oak, quartered figured red 
gum, chestnut, birch, and plain and bird’s- 
eye maple. The Northern Hemlock & Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Association is co-op- 
erating enthusiastically in the venture, as is 
the Birch Club, an allied organization. 

The National Hardwood association ex- 
pects to be in its new quarters by May 1, 
and has requested lumbermen to remember 
the new address when writing to the main 
office after that date. 
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New Blue Book Published 


The April edition of the “Blue Book”’— 
volume 53—published by the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Credit Corporation at its 
main office in the Conway Building, Chi- 
cago, was sent to the subscribers this week, 
according to an announcement by C. J. Mor- 
gan, manager. The “Blue Book,” long rec- 
ognized as an authority on lumber credits, 
is an activity of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, and the corporation 
numbers among its officers and directors 
leading manufacturers of all sections, repre- 
senting the production of all domestic spe- 
cies of lumber. 

The book is quite broad in scope for a 
work of its kind. Among its features are: 


Maps of each State; street addresses in 
cities over 100,000 population; digest of 
commercial laws; complete listing of all 


buyers of lumber in Chicago, with identifi- 
cation of those firms purchasing less than 
carload lots; and listing and rating of air- 
plane manufacturers. This material, as well 
as all the ratings, is kept constantly revised. 
and annual financial statements of all firms 
listed are solicited. Monthly supplements 
and weekly change sheets are issued in con- 
nection with the book, and a special report 
on any firm listed, providing more detailed 
information, is available the same day the 
inquiry is received, Mr. Morgan announces. 

Tuesday night the men of the staff gath- 
ered at an informal dinner in a private din- 
ing room of the Brevoort Hotel to discuss 
various phases of the work incident to pub- 
lishing such a book, and to talk over pro- 
posed plans for expansion of service. 


Moves to New Building 


Frank R. Linroth, manager of the Chicago office 
of the Exchange Sawmills Sales Co., has an- 
nounced that about April 21 he intends to move 
from his present location on the eleventh floor 
of the Straus Building to room 1814 in the new 
Buckingham Building, at 59 East Van Buren 
Street. The new office is especially desirable, 
he says, because its eastern exposure affords 
an excellent view of Grant Park and Lake 
Michigan. 

Mention of such a view apparently made Mr. 
Linroth think of the great open spaces, and 
other things of a rural nature, for he reached 
over and picked from his desk a 32-page book- 
let, “The Successful Dairy Farm,” the latest 
of the printed helps designed to aid lumber 
dealers in the proper use of Essco products. 
It had just arrived, he said, as he handed it 
over to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN representa- 
tive who was his caller. The booklet shows, 
by word and diagram, how lumber should be 
used to make barns that will comply with the 
modern sanitation regulations enacted by city 
dairy commissions. Such regulations are sim- 
ilar everywhere, and are being put into effect 
in many communities, so that farmers who 
wish to command a good price for their milk, 
cream and other dairy products must of neces- 
sity comply. And who, Exchange Sawmills 
officials reason, should be in a position to ad- 
vise intelligently concerning the proper con- 
struction of such dairy barns if not the lum- 
berman who hopes to sell the material ? 


Attempts Fraud on Lumbermen 


Paul B. Berry, of the Berry-Enright Lumber 
Co., South Bend, Ind., informs the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN that someone has been masquerad- 
ing under his name, in Mississippi and Louisiana, 
apparently with the purpose of defrauding mill 
operators by the old and oft-used “cash my 
check” ruse. 

“His evident plan of procedure,” writes Mr. 
Berry, “is to call various mills in that locality 
asking for prices on lumber and giving the name 
of Paul B. Berry. If he gets in contact with a 
mill that is not personally acquainted with the 
writer, he then goes out and tries to get a draft 
or a check cashed. It might be a good 








idea to put the various mills on their guard, 
against this procedure, because the same party 
might attempt similar action in someone else’s 
name.” 

Mr. Berry’s wide acquaintance with mill men 
of that locality fortunately made rather “hard 
sledding” for the impostor, the letter concluded. 


Automobile Sales Officials Promoted 


LansinG, Micu., March 31.—The automobile 
industry, noted for its forceful executives, has 
just shown observers that one reason for this 
accumulation of able men may be that ability 
and conscientious application to duty are recog- 
nized by advancement. William Robert Wil- 
son, general manager of the Reo Motor Car 
Co., has announced that Clarence E. Eldridge, 
who thirteen years ago accepted a minor sales 
position in the Reo company’s Chicago office 
and who for the last year and a half has been 
general sales manager here at the main office, 
has been promoted to the position of assistant 
to the general manager, and that Elijah G. 
Poxon, formerly assistant general sales man- 
ager, is now, after six years with the company, 
general sales manager. 


To Study the World’s Trees 


SEATTLE, WASH., March 29.—Jack Wilson, a 
graduate of the forestry department of the Uni- 
versity of British Columbia who has been work- 
ing for the Nettleton Lumber Co. here, quit 
his job last week. He wanted to prepare to 
leave in a few days on a tour of the forests of 
the world. With him in the old car in which 
the first part of the journey will be made will 
be Jud Longmoor, one of this spring’s graduates 
from the forestry school of the University of 
Washington. 

After visiting relatives in Austin, Texas, and 
Kansas City, Mo., they will resume the motor 
trail, with the hope of ultimately reaching 
Baltimore, Md. There, with the exuberant rash- 
ness of 22, they expect to sign as deck hands on 
the motor ship Erick Frisell, bound for Rio de 
Janeiro, Buenos Aires, Cape Town, and what 
have you. They hope to have time on the way 
to see what trees grow in Brazil and Argentina 
and other places, and why. They intend to leave 
the ship at Cape Town, where they hope to 
join a party of surveyors which plans to chart 
the Zambesi district. For the rest of the year 
—or two—or three —that they expect to: be 
gone they will visit more of Africa, and South 
America, and Europe, “and anywhere else that 
trees grow,” to study forestry. 

And then, older and wiser, and full of infor- 
mation about where and how what trees grow 
when, they will return to the United States to 
apply their information in a practical way to force 
themselves high up in the lumber industry. 


Timber Land Sales 


SEATTLE, WASH., March 29.—The super- 
visor of the Snoqualmie National Forest is 
advertising for sale 200,000,000 feet of timber 
on the Sauk River. This tract consists of 
about 55 percent fir, 20 percent cedar and the 
rest hemlock. Bids will be opened May 14. 
A tract containing 45,000,000 feet on the mid- 
dle fork of the Snoqualmie River will be ad- 
vertised in May. About sixty percent of this 
timber is fir. Another tract with 100,000,000 
feet of timber is being thrown open to bid- 
ders. About fifty percent of this is fir, 20 
percent cedar and the rest hemlock and Noble 
fir. This tract is located on the Rex River. 


ALBUQUERQUE, N. M., March 31.—A hun- 
dred million board-foot block of Arizona pine 
situated south and west of Mormon Lake, 
Coconino National Forest, is offered by the 
Forest Service, minimum bid being $2.50 per 
M. This area of about 16,000 acres is about 
35 miles from Flagstaff, the location of mills 
of the Arizona Lumber & Timber Co. and Cady 
Lumber Corporation, both large users of Na- 
tional Forest stumpage. <A second block of 
over two hundred million feet of saw timber, 
besides mine props and ties and stulls, is of- 
fered on the Jemez division of the Santa Fe 
Forest of northern New Mexico, at a mini- 
mum bid of $2 for the pine (65 percent) and 


fir. This timber is tributary to the Santa Fe 
Northwestern 
Co., 


railroad of the 
Bernalillo. 


White Pine 


Lumber 





CHICAGO 





INLAND EMPIRE LUMBER CO. 


Would You Go to a Butcher to Buy a Watch? 


WE ARE SPECIALISTS IN 
INLAND EMPIRE PRODUCTS 





Idaho White Pine Englemann Spruce 
Pondosa Pine White Fir 
Fir & Larch Cedar 


Telephone HUMboldt 0390 


2315 Elston Avenue, CHICAGO 





For Big Values in 
HARDWOOD LUMBER 


Send your orders to 


Maisey & Du 
Owned and Operated by 


CISAR BROTHERS 


2357 South Loomis St., CHICAGO 
Telephone, CANal 1830, 1831, 0118 





WHITE STAR LUMBER COMPANY 


811 Roanoke Bldg., CHICAGO 
Randolph 1069 Mills at Mattoon, Wis. 
Jobbers of Yellow Pine, Fir and Red Cedar 


Manufacturers of HEMLOCK and CEDAR 


Sales Agents for Redwood Manutacturers’ Co., 
and “Soo Brand” Maple and Birch Flooring. 





Kiln Dried 


and Air Driea ENGLEMANN SPRUCE 


We own and represent exceptional quality stocks in 
elmann Spruce, Sitka Spruce and Western Pine. 
We represent Nicola Pine Mills,Ltd., Merritt, B. C. 
PAUL MILLER CO. 
LUMBER 
General Offices: 308 W. Washington St., CHICAGO 





PIKE - DIAL LUMBER CO. 
AND 
WESTERN WOOD PRODUCTS CO. 
High Grade Western Yard and Factory Stocks 
DOUGLAS FIR — SITKA SPRUCE 
From Our Chicago Yard or Direct From Mill. 
Phone, CANAL 0049 2251 So. Loomis St., CHICAGO 





GEO. D. GRIFFITH Cc. C. HUBBARD 
Telephone: Randolph 2444 


Griffith-Hubbard Lumber Co. 


Northern and Southern 
Hardwood and Pine 


Room 1364, N. LaSalle St., Chicago, IIL. 











You Can Avoid 
UNCOLLECTIBLE 
ACCOUNTS 


—just as a large portion of the lumbermen do, (also 
those who sell the same trade) by means of Clancy’s 
Red Book Service. 


WITHOUT COST OR OBLIGATION you can de- 
termine whether or not we can help you. 

Write for our FREE Trial Offer and ask for Fold- 
er No. 49 S, 


Also, if you have some bad accounts on your books, 
our Collection Department can probaly get your 
money for you and the cost will be very little as 
as compared with the profit you could make if you 
had the money to re-invest in stock in trade. 


LUMBERMEN’S CREDIT 


ASSOCIATION 
608 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 
Eastern Headquarters: 35 S. William -St., NEW YORK CITY 
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is Week’s 


Lumber Prices 








Following are f. o. 


Plooring | Finish, All 10-20’ 
1x3” E. G.— B&B etter Rough: 
B&Btr, 10-20’.. 64.73 | 1x6” .....+.. 2.00 
No. 1, 6-20’.... 46.39 | B&Better Surfaced: 
Ni. 2, 6-20’.... 36.25 CO —g—— err 7.76 
1x3” F.G.— 2 sicawsud 44.29 
B&Btr, 10-20’... 39.71 ae” -cs<nemra 44.43 
No. 1, 10-20’... 35.25 | 1x5 and i0”:: 51.78 
No. 2, 6-20’.... 20.20 | So —_ll 5.84 
1x4” E.G.— 5/4x4, 6&8”. 63.30 
B&Btr 10-20’... 66.56 | 5/4x5, 10&12”. 72.92 
1x4” F.G.— 6/4 & 8/4x4, 
B&Btr, 10-20’... 39.81 Se” «sewns 61.47 
No. 1, 10-20’... 33.67 Cc Surfaced: 

No. 2, 10-20’... 23.65 i”) =—6heemsaws 40.29 

Ceiling | ae wekenwan $3.00 
x4", 10x20’— oll 1x5 sand i0”:: 47.00 
DEE “ieckeaeas 29.56 | @aaee 60.00 
a 2 é«sceeuces Baa 
Bete a> ean wanwen 18.45 veel and Base 

Partition | B&Better: 
1x4”— 4 One Feces 51.92 
ee ssedenee 44.25 he ees - ie 

Drop Siding 5 and 10 58.97 
1x6”, 10-20’— ote 
B&Btr ......-. 38.11 | B& Better: 
a 2 ékeguae ee 35.19 | 1%, Lif & 2x4 
n & aevciwa wh 23.98 | S-S weawee 75.50 


f. mill sales prices as reported from Kansas City, Mo., 


| 


SOUTHERN PINE 


ee, So | No. 3 Deegan, 
No. 1— Short- Long- 
a dei el 32.79 | leaf leaf 
SY stenbadon 35.33 | 2x 4”, 107..24.30 
No. 2— 127.2422 26.50 

” > - .cmte o. 
ae penanwns rye |  18&207: /26.12 25.00 
No 3 eeoeeeees 009 | 2x e. + Rae ge 

No. 3— 12’..21. ‘ 
Fe 11.96 | 16’. .22.58 26.60 
IER 13.87 | | 13&20°..24.74 27.00 
Boards, S1S or S2S | me. ee * 
No. m fall 10- 20’): | 16’. .22.26 27.00 
hetoas? 34.42 | — 18&20". 123.33 28.43 
1x10” ig edi a 40.22 | 2x10”, 10). .25.43 30.00 
Be acacs 2.22 ..26.51 30.0 
No. 2 (all 10 to 20’): 16’..26.43 32.52 
seh Mga : 18&20’..26.45 33.00 
1x8 yp tteteeee 20.33 | 2x12”, 10’..24.50 .... 
1x10” ....... 19.88 | ST cMEE anes 
cs ree. 6.24 | 16’. .29.66 46.80 
No. 3 (all 6-20’): |: 18& 2072 133.05 45.39 

ot 16.45 | Plaster Lath 
eres 16.08 | No. 1, %”, 4’... 2.88 
 sééann . 17.21 | No. 2) 4" 47222 2510 
No. 4, all widths Byrkit Lath 

and lengths... 12.50 | 12’ and longer. 16.75 





for the week ended March 29: 


No. 2 Shortleaf 


Dimension SIS1E_ | Shiglap 
2x 4”, 10’...... 22.00 | =, 2. (all 10-20’): 
ieee 20.50 GT 33.00 
tele 22:00 | ini” eae .. 40.22 
a 23.63 | No. 2, (10- 20°): 
2x 6”, 10’...... 17.00 1x8” ........ 19.80 
12" apie 17.09 1x10” ? 19.35 
18&20’...... 19.83 ae = * Call 6-39 5a om 
2x 8”, 10’...... 20.00 yh eeewine : 
tress: 28.08 1x10” ....... 16.84 
pies 20.00 
18&20’...... 19.57 Lengieat Timbers 
2x10”, 10°... 21.50 No. 1 Sq. E&S 
aes ! , 
eps: 21.50 aoe, Se" ant 
18&20’..... 22.66 ge 24.29 
2x12”, 12’...... 20.50 ame “Sheeeeee ae 
16’...... 23.50 ae” seuss .. 42.79 
No. 3 Dimension 
ee eo 15.08 Gar Material 
eee : 14/09 | (All 1x4 & 6”): 
eeenetertets: 14.31 | B&Btr, 10 & 20’. 41.12 
 abigccaitae 14.7 12 and 14’... 42.00 
Stringers No. 1— 
90% hrt. 7x16&8x16": eee 41.00 
SS SH BO <ives 70.00 No. 2 random.. 17.75 








CALIFORNIA PINES 


San Francisco, Calif., March 29.—The fol- 
lowing average wholesale prices f. o. b. mills, 
those on commons covering 1-inch stock only, 


were reported by the California White & 
Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Association for 
the period ended March 25: 

California White Pine 
All widths— 

No. 1&2 clr. C sel. D sel. No. 3 clr. 
oe, -eateemes $63.05 $62.50 $50.00 $34.30 
aes 64.75 62.35 46.15 47.65 
ae ectawe 63.50 52.70 38.30 48.30 
ae \cvwew 74.05 60.80 47.40 58.80 

California Sugar Pine 
CF sanentl $94.05 $80.90 $63.65 $44.90 
YS ia 86.55 73.80 55.05 57.10 
Oe cera 85.30 64.30 49.35 58.20 
.. seaens 97.05 79.80 68.10 73.45 
White Pine Shop Mixed Pines 
Inch common..$27.80 Common No.2 No.3 
No. 1, 5/4xa.w.. 33.05 6” 20.00 
No. 2, 6/4xa.w.. 22.65 gw “"""go4'g¢ yoy 
Panel, C&better 10” |... 25.55 20.00 
1/2”xa.w. 57.00 12” eoee 30.60 a. 
Sugar Pine Shop Roe. ; ? 
Inch common. aes i ee $19.60 
No. a 8 oo wW.. 40.20 Timbers ...... $2.55 
No. 2, 6/4xa.w.. 27.70 ding, 1/2x6”— 
white Pir B&better 36.25 
C&btr. all sizes.$61.75 “tee Ey aes 31.65 
No. 3&better, Latl ’ 
1x4&6” ... 18.35 aa é 
No, 2&btr. dimen., NO. 1 seeeeee 3.25 
1fexa.w. ..... 15.20 INO. 2 wccccce 2.15 
Douglas Pir No. 1 dim., 14x 
C&better ...... $43.15 e cxeeewsdee 21.25 
Dimension 17.35 ee eae 20.15 





WEST COAST LOGS 


[Special telegram to AmERtcan LuMBERMAN] 


Portland, Ore., April 1.—Log market quo- 


tations: 

Fir, yellow: No. 1, $22@23; pee. 2, $17@18; 
No. 3, $12@13; peelers, $28 @32 

Fir, red: Ungraded, $14. 50@16. 00. 

Cedar: $11.50@16. 

Hemlock: Un nsraded $9@10. 
: apace: No. 1, $26@ 32; No. 2, $20@24; No. 


Everett, Wash., March 29.—Log oem 

Fir: No. 1, $26; No. 2, $19; No. 3, $13 

Cedar: Rafts of shingle logs only, $14@17; 
lumber logs, $30. 

Hemlock: No. 2, $12; No. 3, $10. 

Spruce: No. 1, $26: No. 2, $19; No. 3, $138. 


Vancouver, B. C., March 29.—Latest log mar- 
ket quotations are as follows: 

Fir: No. 1, $22; No. 2, $16; No. 3, $11. Mar- 
ket is firm. 

Cedar, shingle booms, $26, $20 and $11; lum- 
ber booms, $28 and $21. A few sales are at 
$3 to $4 under these list prices. 

Hemlock: $11. Fresh logs are firm, 





INLAND EMPIRE PINES 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Spokane, Wash., April 3.—Following f. o. b. 
mill prices on actual sales were reported to 
the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association 
by members during the three days ended 
Wednesday, April 3. Reports of prices shown 
on S2S include sales of stock worked other 
than S2S on which the prices have been re- 
duced to an S2S basis by using the working 
charges shown in the Western Pine Manu- 
facturers’ Association lumber price list of 
July 15, 1926. Prices of selects and random 
length larch and fir include sales of specified 
length stock with the prices reduced to the 
random length basis by using the sorting 
charges from the same list. Averages include 
both direct and wholesale sales. Where prices 
shown are net to wholesaler they have been 
increased by 5 percent of the estimated mill 
price. RL means random length. AL means 
all length, regardless of whether random or 


specified lengths are called for. Quotations 
follow. 
Pondosa Pine 
INCH SELECTS AND CoMMON, S2S— 
6” 8” 10” 12” 

C selects, RL..... $53.78 $49.76 $56.41 $77.97 

D selects, RL..... 37.20 35.80 47.56 63.92 

No. 1 common, AL 39.57 38.25 43.50 P 

No. 2 common, AL 24.74 24.64 24.86 29.49 

No. 3 common AL 18.94 19.37 19.00 19.79 
SeELectTs, S2S, 5/4 AND 6/4, 4” AND WIDER— 

C select, RL...$59.64 D select, RL. .$44.31 
re: De Soc weawnieease sweebeees 34.38 
No. 4 Common, S2S, RW, RL........... 13.61 

Idaho White Pine 
INCH SELECTS AND COMMON, S2S— 
6” g* 10” 13° 

C selects, RL.... $85.00 a ash 

D selects, RL....$49.20 47.67 $54.24 $ 78.33 

No. 1 com., AL.. 46.23 46.67 52.75 75.00 

No. 2 com., AL... 35.22 35.50 35.57 43.41 

No. 3 com., AL.. 24.10 24.05 24.00 29.29 
No. 4 Common, S2S, RW, RL. .......... $18.50 

Larch and Fir 
Was. 5 Goemeee, Bae « B6 vo kt cvevecosws $18.25 
No. 1 dimension, 2x10”, DT btiiessaceeas 19.25 
Vert. gr. flooring, C&btr, Se Pee 35.00 
Drop siding or rustic, C&btr, 6”, RL 28.82 





WEST COAST SPRUCE 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Portland, Ore., April 1.—The following are 
prices for mixed carlots prevailing today: 





Finish— Factory stock— 
See”. neeéwad $63.00 4/4 ...$31.50@32.50 
1x4—10” 49.00 5/4 -- 35.00@36.00 

Bevel siding— 6/4 - 36.00@40.00 
%x4” 25.00 8/4 36. “ote = 
%x6”", Flat gr. 25.00 Lath 


Vert. gr. 28.00 Green box 14. 00@18. ou 





DOUGLAS FIR 


[Special telegram to Amrrican LUMBERMAN] 


Portland, Ore., April 1.—F. o. b. mill prices 
on actual sales of fir, March 28, 29 and 31, 
direct only, reported by West Coast mills to 
the Davis Statistical Bureau, were as follows: 


Vertical Grain Flooring 


B B&btr c D 
DS eaetn seen $41.00 $41.00 $27.25 jones 
DE). inaciiaeatana a we's rake 8. nares 
OS ea 46.50 
Flat Grain Flooring 
ee. . ir erecduscaaiainl aera 23.50 19.25 
ll RE ee — 32.25 28.25 
Mixed Grain Flooring 
Bae «iniceennees 5 $15.75 
‘Ceiling 
0 a ee e ° ae 23.25 18.00 
ee swsescexecce as 23.50 18.50 
oun Siding, 1x6” 
OO ee 30.25 26.00 acai 
IEE ‘irdeacté aipinalian age 30.50 26.75 in ier 
PRP enon ie ae . 17.00 
Pinish, Kiln Dried ont Sustecet 
1x6” 1x8” 1x12” 
POE caciscceccewenva $42.50 $45.00 $57.00 
Common Boards and Shiplap 
1x6” 1x8” 1x10” 1x12” 
Bk 2 deveteenees $15.75 $17.00 $16.25 $19.00 
oS Ber aren 11.25 10.50 11.25 12.50 
BON acavesnnces 7.00 6.75 6.75 een 
. Dimension 
No. 1, 2” thick— 
12 4’ 16’ 18’ 20’ 22&24’ 26-32’ 
4”.$15.00 $15.25 wee 50 = 00 $18.75 
6”. 15.00 15.75 50 17.50 17. 75 $20. 75 $23. 00 
8”. 14.75 15.00 17/80 1015 17.75 20.50 22.50 
10”. 16.00 16.75 17.75 17.7 18.25 20.50 23.00 
12”. 17.50 17.50 is, 50 18. 50 18.75 20.25 22.75 
2x4”, 8’, $16.50; 10’, $16.50; 2x6”, 10’, $14.50 
Random— 2x4” 2x6” 2x8” 2x10” 2x12” 


No. 2....$10.50 $10.75 $11.00 $13.50 ate 
me. S.s-. Gee 6.00 cece cove . 


No. 1 Common Timbers 


Su3 to 42138" to 90’, SurEtnces... .ccccses $19.50 
Sas toe 29818" te 20, TOM ccc cccescvvce 17.75 
5x5 to 12x12” to 40’, surfaced......... - 18.50 
Fir Lath 
Ma, 2, RUE, Mc cnc cosa cnswccsesesenes $3.00 
B&better, Flat Grain Car Siding, 9 or 18’ 
ss oa eee enkh Oks. a nee ke eae $34.75 
DE” cv nn sande e nk eee eke seeaenee cenbeue 39.50 





SOUTHERN PINE TIES 


New York, March 31.—Following are quota- 
tions on southern pine railroad ties f. o. b. 
New York: 


All 8? 6”— Sap Heart 
Me” § Sédkeetedveeses errr $1.70 
i ~edsépeartenenss ET OE he 1.60 
Se” scestsennetsee PO ee eS 1.50 


Saag S 


vee 














